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This Issue, and Others 


An interesting essay in intellectual history lies between two issues of the 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. In Volume 38 (1936) there is a three-page ‘‘Memorandun 
for the Study of Acculturation,” prepared by a Committee appointed by the 
Social Science Research Council: Robert Redfield, chairman, Ralph Linton 
and Melville J. Herskovits. The printed outline “was drawn up as a first ste; 
toward clarifying the problem [and concept of acculturation].”” Anthropologists 
were invited to send to the Committee “information concerning acculturatior 
studies now in progress” and, in turn, the Committee ‘“‘expected”’ that its re. 
sults would be made available to persons who communicated with it. ‘The fil 
of their names, and of the problems on which they are engaged, will also be 
available for the exchange of information and methods.” 

Whether or not anybody fell in with the Committee scheme, the memo- 
randum served its function quite differently. It gave great impetus to studies 
of acculturation; memo writing gave way to research, and even the three mem- 
bers of the Committee had to be satisfied with writing three classic books on 
the subject. 

The earliest ANTHROPOLOGIST article indexed under the heading “accultu- 
ration” appeared in 1929 (Redfield’s ‘“The Material Culture of Spanish-Indiar 
Mexico”); the word “acculturation” does not appear in the article, and the 
index was made in 1940. Richard Thurnwald’s 1932 article, “The Psychology 
of Acculturation,” is the first one in this journal explicitly on the subject—or 
at least the first to be found in indexes. The subject was new in 1936; virtually 
every item in the bibliography which accompanies the seminar article was 
written during the eighteen intervening years. The two issues of the ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST mark off the whole history of a subject—to date. 


As we were reading page proof a reporter of the Chicago Daily News tele- 
phoned for the advice of an anthropologist. His assignment was to write a 
light feature on “whistling,” and he was hard put for sources of information 
Unhesitatingly we could tell him about Ritzenthaler and Peterson’s communi- 
cation (pp. 1088-89) about Kickapoo courtship whistling, thus proving that 
every practicing anthropologist should edit the journal. (An ethical problem 
faces an editor: is he free to use forthcoming material in discussion or in class? 
Our solution is that of the carnival barker: tease them with what is coming, 
but don’t give away the show.) 


We have several new authors in this issue. Sonia Cole, a geologist with long 
experience in Africa (her Prehistory of East Africa is in a Penguin pocket edi- 
tion, inexpensive as it is useful), was stimulated to do this article during a 
1953 Wenner-Gren Foundation Conference in London on Early Man in Africa. 
She was Secretary of the Conference; our then co-editor, S. L. Washburn, was 
in attendance. Publication now is supported by a special fund for speedy pub- 
lication of materials on early man in Africa, granted to the ANTHROPOLOGIST 
by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 


(Continued on page 1166) 
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cculturation: An Exploratory Formulation 


The Social Science Research Council Summer 
Seminar on Acculturation, 1953* 


HE PHENOMENA of acculturation continue to command wide interest 
among anthropologists and, to some extent, among sociologists and psy- 
chologists. Published literature on acculturation is accumulating rapidly (Kees- 
ing 1953); each year new research and applied programs are being formulated 
for further study of the phenomena and for possible application of the knowl- 
edge to practical affairs; additional courses on the subject are being added to 
academic curricula. There appears to be agreement that careful analysis of ac- 
culturation situations and sequences offers some of our best opportunities for 
understanding cultural dynamics. Yet it is evident that the collection of em- 
pirical materials on acculturation proceeds faster than theoretical attempts to 
order and codify the central concepts which will make the studies yield maxi- 
mum results. This theoretical lag is undoubtedly related to (a) the unusually 
rapid expansion and proliferation of empirical studies of acculturation; (5) the 
shift in emphasis from diachronic, cultural history studies to synchronic func- 
tional studies, with a corresponding emphasis upon the general concept of 
structure and a relative neglect of the concept of process; and (c) the fact that 
interest in acculturation—in the United States at least—grew out of the earlier 
concern with salvaging ““memory”’ cultures. This last tendency has fostered a 
predominant concern with the postcontact ethnography of “receptor” cul- 
tures, while the “donor” tacitly receives the status of an independent variable. 
With this estimate as a background, a few actively interested anthropolo- 
gists proposed to the Social Science Research Council that one of its interuni- 
versity summer research seminars be devoted to acculturation problems. The 
seminar was held during July and August of 1953 at Stanford University, and 
four of the participants—three anthropologists (Siegel, Vogt, and Watson) and 
one sociologist (Broom)—are the authors of this article. We are especially in- 
debted to the fifth member of the seminar, Homer Barnett, who contributed 
importantly to the discussions and to this paper, although he has not joined us 
in its final preparation. The discussions during the eight-week period ranged 
widely and informally over the field of culture change. The efforts in this paper 
follow other attempts to synthesize and codify research and theory in the field 
of acculturation (Thurnwald 1932; Bateson 1935; Redfield, Linton, and Her- 
skovits 1936; Herskovits 1938; Mair 1938; Linton 1940; Malinowski 1945; 
Hallowell 1945; Ramos 1947; Moore 1951; Beals 1953; Wax Ms.). It should 
be emphasized that the paper is intended to be exploratory and suggestive, 
rather than conclusive and definitive. It takes previous work into account but 


* Members of the Seminar in alphabetical order: H. G. Barnett, University of Oregon, Leon- 
ard Broom, University of California (Los Angeles), Bernard J. Siegel, Stanford University, Evon Z. 
Vogt, Harvard University, and James B. Watson, Washington University (St. Louis) 
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it does not purport to be a review of our state of knowledge with respect to ac. 
culturation. Instead, it represents the authors’ conception of an orderly ap. 
proach to the study of cultural change as it is generated by culture contact 
During the course of the seminar the authors benefited from consultations wit! 
J. B. Casagrande, A. L. Kroeber, G. Bateson, G. D. Spindler, and from the ef- 
ficient service of Rose Wax, the rapporteur. We also wish to express our grati- 
tude to the Social Science Research Council for the opportunity to engage in 
the seminar. 
DELINEATION OF THE PROBLEM 


For the purposes of the formulation under consideration, acculturation may 
be defined as culture change that is initiated by the conjunction of two or more 
autonomous cultural systems. Acculturative change may be the consequence 
of direct cultural transmission; it may be derived from noncultural causes, sucl 
as ecological or demographic modifications induced by an impinging culture; 
it may be delayed, as with internal adjustments following upon the acceptance 
of alien traits or patterns; or it may be a reactive adaptation of traditiona 
modes of life. Its dynamics can be seen as the selective adaptation of value sys- 
tems, the processes of integration and differentiation, the generation of de- 
velopmental sequences, and the operation of role determinants and personality 
factors. 

An autonomous cultural system is one which is self-sustaining—that is, it 
does not need to be maintained by a complementary, reciprocal, subordinate 
or other indispensable connection with a second system. Such units are sys- 
tems because they have their own mutually adjusted and interdependent parts, 
and they are autonomous because they do not require another system for their 
continued functioning. An autonomous cultural system is what is usually called 
‘a culture” in the anthropological literature, but the more explicit denotation 
at once makes the concept more definitive and delimits the incidence of ac- 
culturation as defined. Thus, cultural changes induced by contacts between 
ethnic enclaves and their encompassing societies would be definable as accul- 
turative, whereas those resulting from the interactions of factions, classes, oc- 
cupational groups, or other specialized categories within a single society would 
not be so considered. Hence, socialization, urbanization, industrialization, and 
secularization are not acculturation processes unless they are cross-culturally 
introduced rather than intraculturally developed phenomena. 

This delimitation of the field is dictated by strategic considerations. For un- 
less the culture concept is construed at some broadly inclusive level (viz., a 
tribe) the analyst is ultimately reduced to dealing with particularized ‘‘cul- 
tures” such as those of families or even individuals. Indeed, the equating of 
acculturation with the socialization of the individual seems to us to make ex- 
plicit this methodological error. If attention is not centered on the conjunction 
of markedly different cultural traditions, the analyst is confronted with effects 
too microscopic to yield to existing techniques of analysis. For the present it 
would seem to be more fruitful to concentrate upon the conjunction of cultural 
differences that are wide and deep. 
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The unit of analysis in acculturation studies is thus taken to be any given 
culture as it is carried by its particular society. It is recognized that individuals 
are empirically the culture bearers and that they are the mediators of any cul- 
tural process. Students of culture are, however, concerned with individuals as 
functioning members of a society and with the shared patterns of behavior con- 
stituting a body of customs. Consequently, while it is individuals who change 
their habits of doing and believing under the influence of alien forms, it is the 
body of custom of the society to which they belong that is said to be accultu- 
rated. 

Our formulation envisages four principal facets of the phenomenon of ac- 
culturation: (1) the characterization of the properties of the two or more auton- 
omous cultural systems which come into contact; (2) the study of the nature of 
the contact situation; (3) the analysis of the conjune:::e relations established be- 
tween the cultural systems upon contact; and (4) the study of the cultural 
processes which flow from the conjunction of the systems. Each of these facets 
is treated under a separate heading in this paper and embodies distinctive 
theoretical problems which bear upon developments following the meeting of 
diverse ways of life. What is said in each section has relevance to other sections 
as well, 

CULTURAL SYSTEMS 

\cculturation theory would be greatly advanced if it were possible to char- 
acterize the properties of autonomous systems in a way that would be meaning- 
ful in respect to their behavior under contact conditions. Ideally it should be 
possible to specify the effects that one kind of system will have on another. If 
such a typological approach is feasible, it must deal with those features of a 
system which are directly relevant to problems of change when contact occurs. 
There are numerous ways in which cultures can be classified, such as simple- 
complex, folk-urban, Apollonian-Dionysian, and so on. While these dichoto- 
mies may be important for a study of cultural change, their relevance for ac- 
culturation remains to be demonstrated. 

In this section we shall explore three variable properties of cultural systems 
that appear to affect the course of acculturation: (@) boundary-maintaining 
mechanisms which are found in “closed” as opposed to ‘‘open’”’ systems; (b) the 
relative “rigidity” or “flexibility” of the internal structure of a cultural system; 
and (c) the nature and functioning of self-correcting mechanisms in cultural 
systems. We do not wish to imply that these are the ox/y variable properties of 
cultural systems which affect acculturation. Rather, they are properties which 
occurred to us as being relevant, important, and insufficiently analyzed in the 
acculturation literature to date. 


BOUNDARY- MAINTAINING MECHANISMS 


One order of difference among cultural systems which may be objectively 
verifiable, common, and therefore significant is variation in their boundary- 
maintaining mechanisms. These comprise the techniques and ideologies by 
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means of which a system limits participation in the culture to a well-recog. 
nized in-group. Here the relatively “open” society of the United States, which 
has admitted diverse immigrants for many years, may be contrasted with the 
“closed” systems of the Southwestern Pueblos which admit few aliens and cen- 
sure their own members who do not conform to the key values of the culture. 
Boundary-maintaining mechanisms appear to include the relative presence or 
absence of devices by which the knowledge of customs and values is restricted 
to in-group members and thus shielded from alien influence. In some systems 
the whole range of culture is open to inspection by members of other societies 
while in others key customs are carefully guarded from outside observers. 

Some examples of specific boundary-maintaining mechanisms which may 
operate in a closed system are: ritual initiations into the in-group; cleansing 
ceremonies to reintroduce an in-group member to his society after an absence; 
secret activites for in-group members only; localizing ceremonies in the home- 
land; the cultivation of self-defining concepts, such as ethnocentrism, or rac- 
ism; the posting of territory or the lowering of isolationist “‘curtains’’; the des- 
ignation of contact agents or alien “handlers’’; high evaluation of the group’s 
language or dialect; the erection of legal barriers. 

All of these devices are widely practiced, but not to the same extent nor for 
the same purpose. However, their concentration or lack of it may be the mark 
of a closed or resistant system as opposed to an open or susceptible one under 
contact conditions. A type case which manifests most of the above mechanisms 
is modern Zuni (Adair and Vogt 1949) ; an example of an open system would be 
the contemporary Palauans (Barnett 1949). Before validating an ‘‘open- 
closed” typology based upon boundary-maintaining mechanisms it would be 
necessary to examine more closely the data we have on precontact conditions. 
It is possible that some of the proliferation of boundary-maintaining mecha- 
nisms is a postcontact phenomenon and that closed systems are really a mani- 
festation of reactive adaptations. 


“FLEXIBLE” vs. ‘““Rictp” SYSTEMS 

Another important typological distinction might be based upon the relative 
“rigidity” or “flexibility” of the internal structure of a cultural system. A 
tight or rigid interrelatedness—or its opposite—may prevail either with re- 
spect to the total value structure of a society or with respect primarily or solely 
to its social structure. Inclusiveness, precision, articulation, and range of varia- 
tion might be utilized as yardsticks of integration in social or in over-all value 
configurations: multiple or single avenues to prestige or other gouls, ambiguous 
vs. clearly defined interpersonal relations, authoritarian vs. equalitarian social 
controls, ascribed vs. achieved statuses, prescribed vs. situationally defined 
activities, specified vs. alternative patterns of conduct, and so forth. The acme 
of tight integration, on the social side at least, is probably achieved in systems 
which sanction autocratic powers in one or a few elite roles, such as absolute 
monarchies, theocracies, and gerontocracies. The Zulu (Gluckman 1940b), the 
Pueblos (Eggan 1950), the Australians (Warner 1937), and sects such as the 
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Hutterites (Eaton 1952), and the Amish (Kollmorgen 1942) provide examples. 
The Ghetto Jews of Eastern Europe (Bienenstok 1950) are a related case. 
Loosely integrated systems may be illustrated by the Chukchi (Bogoras 1904- 
9), the Siriono (Holmberg 1950), and the Shoshone (Steward 1938). 

In itself, degree of integration affords no basis for predicting contact reac- 
tions. If, however, the outlines of a social structure or an underlying value sys- 
tem are unequivocal and inflexible previous to contact, they are more likely to 
be so under challenge from outsiders. Furthermore, if they are of a positive and 
invariant nature they will probably be supported by strong rationalizations 
and emotional commitments. If, in addition, there are relatively few key or 
command values in its hierarchy, a system is likely to be rigid and self-con- 
sciously resistant to alteration on contact, since it is already organized defen- 
sively probably as a result of external or internal challenges in the past. But 
here again, as with boundary-maintaining mechanisms, it is important to ascer- 
tain whether we are in fact dealing with precontact phenomena. 


SELF-CORRECTING MECHANISMS 


While boundary-maintaining mechanisms refer to the surface tension at- 
tributes of the cultural ‘‘organism,” self-correcting mechanisms refer to the 
ability of the cultural “organism” to shift function and to adapt internally, ir- 
respective of its outer protective devices. The analysis of the forces of equilib- 
rium within social structures, focusing attention upon their dynamic qualities 
and potentialities for variation, is also useful for the study of acculturation. 
This conceptual dimension recognizes the overt and covert struggles for power 
and position, the divisive tendencies of factionalism, and the centrifugal ten- 
sions produced by individual rejection of group expectations. It is assumed that 
in most, if not all, systems there is some degree of real or latent conflict, contra- 
diction, or opposition of interests between certain segments of a society; even 
in groups where there are no major conflicts there is never full assent or con- 
formance with respect to ascribed and achieved status and role. All this is an- 
other way of saying that no way of life is completely satisfying to all members 
of a society; and that the existing reward system will be sufficiently frustrating 
to some who, by their challenging attitudes, may threaten the values of the so- 
ciety. 

Set off against this assumption of disruptive tendencies is the complemen- 
tary one which asserts that there must be counterforces at work sufficient at 
least to maintain the pattern of a particular social order. These adjustive de- 
vices are highly variable depending on the value definitions of the culture. They 
include measures of social control ranging from the arbitrary use of force to 
techniques for insuring the personalization of a social ethic. Some operate to 
provide an area of permissiveness in individual role performance. Others set 
aside, with varying degrees of approval, occasions and contexts for the relaxa- 
tion of restrictive rules of personal conduct, as in tacitly sanctioned acts of ag- 
gression or periods of license. Double standards of performance or contradic- 
tory estimates of the same behavior are often resolved by the device of com- 
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partmentalization, that is, by segregating them and giving them situational 
validation. Almost always potential areas of conflict are reduced by a differen- 
tial allocation of rewards that is supported by some rationalization and by a 
recognized means of recruiting and sustaining leadership. Whatever the adjust- 
ment devices might be, they too must be meshed in some systematic way and 
be as mutually adjustable as the social system that they regulate. 

The concept of equilibrium posits neither perfect balance of forces nor an 
immobilized social structure. The balance that it envisages is a labile one with 
the prospect of stresses developing which will call counterstresses into play 
(MaclIver 1937; Myrdal 1944; Parsons 1951). Moreover, this type of balance 
entertains the possibility that such a reactive system, unlike its mechanical 
analogue, alters its social base as it attempts to stabilize it. For in the seesaw 
process of adjusting conflicts and differences, compromises must be made and 
new mechanisms devised; and each successive adjustment must take into ac- 
count not only an initial adjustment but all those following in cumulative fash- 
ion. Change is therefore implicit in the notion of equilibrium, but as it occurs, 
it is internally governed change. 

It would appear that there are differences among cultural systems on an 
equilibrium scale, but if this conceptual dimension is to be a useful one, there 
must be some criteria for ascertaining such differences. The rate of rule-break- 
ing or of obligation-rejection should afford some measure of disequilibrium, as 
should the frequency of unsettled disputes and factional struggles. The inci- 
dence of withdrawal from social situations or of migration elsewhere where this 
is possible, as it once seems to have been in Polynesia, would be other indicators 
of disequilibrium. Under some conditions the frequency with which rules of 
conduct are changed would serve the same purpose, but this criterion might 
also be an evidence of flexibility in the adjustment machinery. 

It is suggested that if equilibrium is a fruitful dimension for the analysis of 
a cultural system it might also be useful in ascertaining the contact reactions 
of the system. It is supposed that a system off balance is more vulnerable to 
outside influences than one under better control of its own internal forces 
(Gluckman 1940a). 

The importance of our three typological distinctions may be pointed up by 
suggesting that “hard-shelled, vertebrate’’ cultural systems—that is, cultures 
with many boundary-maintaining mechanisms and with “rigid” internal struc- 
tures—whose self-correcting mechanisms are functioning smoothly may be 
found to be least susceptible to change in acculturation. On the other hand, 
“soft-shelled, invertebrate” cultural systems—that is, cultures with few or no 
boundary-maintaining mechanisms and with “flexible” internal structures 
which are off balance, or in a state of disequilibrium, are likely to be most sus- 
ceptible to change in acculturation. These biological analogies are obviously 
meant only to be suggestive. Furthermore, it is clear that such an “outragecus 
hypothesis” would require modification in two directions: (1) under certain 
conditions of extreme acculturation pressure the “hard-shelled vertebrates” 
may suddenly crack up completely; and (2) under other conditions it seems 
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possible for the “‘soft-shelled, invertebrate”’ cultures to “ingest” great quanti- 
ties of alien cultural material and still preserve many of their basic patterns 
and values. But perhaps we have said enough to indicate the kinds of hy- 
potheses that can be derived from this facet of our formulation. 
THE CONTACT SITUATION 

A comprehensive study of acculturation must include an assessment of 
those noncultural and nonsocial phenomena that provide the contact setting 
and establish certain limits of cultural adaptation. The most important of 
these are the ecological context and the demographic characteristics of the 


respective peoples. 


ECOLOGY 

Ecology is significant to the extent to which the respective cultures are 
hinged to a specific environment and the extent to which that environment af- 
fects the acculturational setting. For example, the Australian Aborigine’s ac- 
commodation to desert Australia was not improved by European culture. Wes- 
tern influence was very largely that of dislocation, and Western success in mas- 
tering the desert until now has not materially exceeded the Aborigine’s. This 
is one of the relatively rare instances where an environment which comprised 
a situation of ‘closed resources” for the aboriginal population was also closed 
for the emissaries of Western culture. Additional examples may be found in 
other extreme environments such as the tropical rain forest and the circum- 
polar zone (Forde 1934; Kroeber 1939; Price 1939; Mills 1942; Bates 1952). 
The far more common type of situation finds Western agents impinging on an 
area in which the indigenous peoples have “closed resources” but in which the 
environment affords ‘open resources” for Western technology (Nieboer 1900). 
This circumstance sets the stage for the relatively rapid modification of abo- 
riginal technology, and the fact that this has happened repeatedly may have a 
bearing on the generalization that material culture forms are more amenable to 
change than are more purely symbolic forms. 

Full assessment of the significance of ecological factors requires analysis of 
the main types of possible relationships to resources at each pertinent techno- 
logical level. Close study of the relationship between ecology and acculturation 
would no doubt reveal that rather small and particular phenomena from the 
ecological standpoint are sometimes of major concern for acculturation re- 
search. A heavy dependence on some single resource which looms large in the 
mythology and ceremony of a people immediately comes to mind. On the other 
hand, the changes induced by acculturation may have decisive effects on the 
character of the environment and may thus set new limits on the possible rela- 
tionships between man and nature. That is, the environment may be so modi- 
fied as to foreclose certain kinds of cultural retrenchment even if the earlier 
modes of adaptation are still well remembered. The impact of domestic ani- 
mals on the seed resources of the Basin-Plateau (Steward 1938) and the de- 
struction of the buffalo on the Great Plains are cases in point. 
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DEMOGRAPHY 


A variety of demographic phenomena appear to be relevant to the study of 
acculturation. The relative sizes of contacting populations and the demo- 
graphic characteristics of their agents clearly affect the pattern and degree of 
the influence they exert. If the representatives of the societies are not adequate 
in numbers or lack other demographic attributes necessary to maintain or re- 
produce an operating social order, the acculturation situation will thereby be 
modified in manifold ways. For example, in the impingement of Western civili- 
zation on aboriginal peoples, the bearers of Western civilization in early stages 
are mature males. This provides an arbitrary delimitation and a very high de- 
gree of structuring of the role network. Or, to take a more specific instance, the 
impingement of masculine frontier culture on an aboriginal population with 
matrilineal exogamous clans will have a smaller theoretical effect on the native 
kinship system than if the system were patrilineal (Spoehr 1947). The demo- 
graphic fact is the sex imbalance of the frontier; the cultural fact, limiting the 
possibilities of adjustment, is the kinship system. The fact that masculine 
agents are the ones who employ the instruments of their culture may also ex- 
plain to some extent why material culture changes first. 

Another way in which population factors bear on acculturation or vice 
versa may be noted in the specialized demographic relations between peoples 
whereby personnel from one system are incorporated in the other. Adoption, 
or the recruitment or enslavement of a people for labor, military, or sexual pur- 
poses have two significant effects (Siegel 1945). First, the character of intercul- 
tural contact is sharply structured. Second, the integrity of the role network 
within each culture is seriously affected by the selective removal or addition of 
personnel in certain age-sex categories. 

CONJUNCTIVE RELATIONS 

After the properties of the two or more cultural systems which come into 
contact have been studied and the ecological and demographic aspects of the 
contact situation have been analyzed, our formulation calls for an examina- 
tion of the nature of the conjunctive relations that are established between the 
systems. The patterns of these conjunctive relations may be conceptualized as 
intercultural role networks that not only establish the framework of contact 
but also provide the channels through which the content of one cultural system 
must be communicated and transmitted to the other (e.g., Fortes 1936; Ekvall 
1939; Gluckman 1940a; Mandelbaum 1941; Honigmann 1952). 


INTERCULTURAL ROLES 


The significance of this contact design is evident when the observable facts 
of acculturation are taken into account. Cultures do not meet, but people who 
are their carriers do. As carriers of traditions such contacting individuals never 
know their entire cultures and never convey all they know of them to one an- 
other. That part of their cultural inventory which they do transmit is condi- 
tioned primarily by their reasons for making the contact, that is, by the cul- 
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tural concomitants of the role that they assume in dealing with an alien group. 
They may adopt a complex but limited number of roles, so that unless there is 
full representation on both sides there can be opportunity for only a partial 
intercultural transfer. 

Like their internal counterparts, intercultural roles may be conceptualized 
as constellations of behaviors that are appropriate to particular situations. 
Since roles presuppose a social context, each one calls for its complement if 
either is to be sustained. In an intercultural system, such reciprocal behaviors 
are paired cross-culturally with the performance of an act by a member of one 
autonomous system evoking a supporting response from some member of the 
other. Behind each act in a paired set lies a complex of beliefs and attitudes, 
and together the pair constitutes a cross-cultural unit of mutually understood 
expectations founded upon a definition of reciprocal rights and obligations. As 
with role playing within the two contacting cultures, that which develops in- 
terculturally requires not only the alignment of participants in it but also an 
agreement, in this instance arrived at across cultural boundaries, upon its 
meaning and importance. Stated otherwise, the intercultural role network is 
made up of shared and valued behaviors as well as a structuring of relationships 
between contacting agents of the two systems. 

Intercultural role playing reflects the interest areas that are shared by the 
two groups in contact, whether attention to these areas is cultivated or en- 
forced by unilateral demands or whether the areas represent a convergence of 
‘spirations or needs. Usually role playing mirrors one group’s image of itself in 
relation to the other. Consequently, among other generalized components, it 
contains an assertion of intergroup status and a definition of intergroup power 
relationships. In addition to such generalized elements, particular roles de- 
mand specific purposes and entail specific expectations. In the expansion of 
western European culture, the roles of the administrator, the entrepreneur, 
and the missionary have established a stereotype in accordance with the prin- 
cipal incentives activating the expansion. Important subsidiary roles in this 
movement have been those of the educator and the physician. At the same 
time, going along with this master plan for contact, there have been innumera- 
ble subordinate or incidental projections of occidental culture as its representa- 
tives have individually varied in background, capacity, and purpose. 

Non-Western contacts naturally have other role characteristics, as is evi- 
denced by Kula trading partnerships (Malinowski 1922), Tungus-Cossack 
family visits (Lindgren 1938), and Zuni-Navaho “guest-friend” relationships 
(Vogt 1951). To provide a concrete illustration of the social structural charac- 
teristics and of the culturally patterned ways in which contact within the inter- 
cultural role network takes place, let us examine this Zuni-Navaho relation- 
ship. Although Navahos and Zunis have been in contact for at least 100 years, 
the total sociocultural systems have never been brought into conjunction. 
Rather the contact appears to have occurred in terms of a specifiable set of in- 
tercultural role relationships, one of the most important being the ‘“guest- 
friend” relationship. Each Navaho family which visits Zuni (during large cere- 
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monials such as the Shalako, and at other times) has one or more Zuni families 
whom they regard as “‘friends.”” When the Navahos enter the pueblo, they in- 
variably go to the house of their “friends” where they are expected to leave 
gifts of mutton, rugs, or jewelry. The Zuni family is expected to house and feed 
the Navaho family during its stay and to return gifts of bread, corn, melons, 
or hay when the Navahos leave. The customary modes of interaction are highly 
patterned: there is handshaking, inquiries about the state of health of families 
on both sides, the communication usually takes place in Navaho rather than in 
Zuni, etc. At some other time during the year, the Zuni family may return the 
visit by going to the hogans of its Navaho friends. The Zunis bring gifts, and 
it is expected that they will be housed and fed and be given gifts in return when 
they leave. These relationships are often enduring ones—sometimes persisting 
through two or more generations. There are also mechanisms for severing the 
relationship in the event that one of the parties fails to reciprocate with the ex- 
pected gifts. Nothing is said at the time, but the following season the family 
which came out on the short end of the deal will simply look for other friends, 
or retaliate by failing to bring gifts. The relationship depends upon a basic 
cross-cultural pattern of mutual hospitality and reciprocity, and no bargaining 
is involved in the gift exchanges. 


INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 


The architecture of the intercultural role network also provides communica- 
tion and transmission lines between the two contacting cultures, and it or 
ganizes the acculturative flow between the two. It is at once a profile of contact- 
ing cultures and a communication system contributing to their modification. 

Intercultural communication may be specifically or diffusely channeled 
Specificity in this sense has to do with whether a cross-cultural message appro- 
priately applies to any member or just to certain members of a receiving group. 
Extremely diffuse are forms of dominance, discrimination, fear, respect, or ap- 
probation which uniformly engage most members of one group vis-a-vis the 
other. Or an alien administrator may rule for all or for a great many individuals 
in the group under his jurisdiction. More specific directives are those restricted 
to a particular set of roles, as with those pertaining to the employer-employee 
relationship. In another sense, a dominant role, such as that of an administra- 
tor, may be the central channel for the controlling cultural directives focused 
by one society upon another. Such influences, furthermore, may be funneled 
through a single counterpart, such as a headman, in the recipient group. To 
the extent that cultural representations of either side are thus channeled 
through a few contact specialists, the communication for most of the group’s 
members is restricted in advance. Such contact specialists are comparable to 
consuls in foreign service, and the very concept of “external relations” sug- 
gests the existence of a high degree of bicultural autonomy and the limited ca- 
pacity of the system of communication. 

An intercultural communication system is a product of purpose and cross- 
purpose, and there are also levels of flow in the process of cultural interchange. 
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rhe result is a highly selective patterning of contacts. Two components figure 
in this complex design, namely, the range of presented fact and the cross-cul- 
tural interpretation of it. That is, no culture presents its full face to the other, 
and to the facade that is presented cross-culturally meanings are attached 
which may have little or no relation to their intracultural significance. The 
intercultural role structure fixes the framework of communication, but within 
this framework the perceptual orientations of the recipients are important de- 
terminants of acculturation. Concretely, representatives of one contacting sys 
tem may or may not present a model of its family life, but if they do, the family 
configuration is certain to be refracted by the more or less distorting lens of in- 
tercommunication. A filter of traditional and idiosyncratic perception always 
intervenes between the fact and its alien interpretation. 

As in analyzing autonomous systems, one must deal with dysfunction in an 
intercultural system. In communication terms this means a discrepancy be- 
tween the intentions of a sender and the meaning of the message to a receiver 
The fact of internal misinterpretation of intentions suggests the hypothesis 
that the chances for discrepant communication rise with the degree of intercul 
tural difference. The apperceptive mass, to mention only an obvious factor, is 
very differently constituted for communicators reared in diverse traditions. 

rhere remains the ever present possibility of qualification or reservation in 
the presentation of a cultural fact; the giver of an intercultural message may 
intend that it should have its face-value meaning, or he may conceal its real 
significance. The labor recruiter may not reveal all the implications of his offer, 
and the administrator may have covert reasons for reserving a knowledge of 
the consequences of his dictates. 

The recognition that acculturation is very much a matter of range of pres 
entation and of perceptual reality raises the issue of compatibility between 
contacting cultures. The number and character of compatible facets which one 
system presents to the other may be taken as one measure of its acculturative 
potential. When so considered, compatibility must be understood to have refer 
ence to selected parts of the systems and not to their whole properties. It is a 
relationship which obtains directly between particular ideological or behavioral 
sets; only derivatively and descriptively can it be said to pertain to the bound- 
ary characteristics, the modes, the structures or the tendencies of the two sys 
tems or to characterize the relationship between a specific element in one and 
such holistic properties of the other. Analysis of the compatibility of systemic 
patterns yields useful generalizations on the typological level and provides a 
basis for predicting acculturative influence. At the same time, systemic com 
patibilities are not the data of group or individual experience in culture con- 
tacts, and operationally agreement and disagreement must be treated on the 
level of perception. 

Closely related is the factor of cultural relativism and the fact that compat- 
ibility is an intercultural variable emerging under intracultural controls. New 
experiences are organized by each group under the influence of its existing ideo- 
logical and motivational set, and as the set varies so do the possibilities of each 
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group for assessing sameness and difference between past and present events. 


In short, perceptive reality is the effective mediator in the determination of | 


compatibility, and in the context of acculturation it is the perceptual organiza- 
tion of the receptor rather than the evaluation of the donor or some third party 
which determines the areas and degrees of intercultural agreement and dis- 
parity. 


PROCESSES OF ACCULTURATION 

All the evidence leads to the conclusion that any autonomous cultural sys- 
tem is in a continuous process of change. The change that is induced by con- 
tact therefore does not represent a shift from a static to an active state but 
rather a shift from one sort of change to another. Contact often stimulates 
change more adventitiously, more generally, and more rapidly than do internal 
forces. The particular effects of a conjunction of two cultures will depend upon 
antecedent modes of internal change together with the nature of the intercul- 
tural contact profile and the influences that are communicated through its net- 
work. 

The indicated distinction between internally generated and contact-stimu- 
lated change invites comparative analysis. It is assumed that change is an in- 
herent property of cultural systems; it cannot be assumed that the analytic 
properties of internal and acculturative change are identical. Detailed compari- 
sons of the characteristics of the two situations should soon disclose orderly dis- 
tinctions if, in fact, they do occur. 

The processes which flow from the conjunction of two or more cultural sys- 
tems are obviously numerous, varied, and complex, and it is evident that we 
need additional concepts to deal with these dynamic phenomena. We shall 
first deal with fairly specific recurring sequences of events in acculturation: 
(a) intercultural transmission (diffusion), (6) cultural creativity, (¢c) cultural 
disintegration, and (d) reactive adaptations. Then we shall take up the problem 
of more pervasive and lasting outcomes of acculturation, including progressive 
adjustment of two types, fusion and assimilation, and the development of a 
stabilized pluralism. Finally we shall explore the possibilities of discovering 
processual regularities in (a) the differential rates of change found in different 
aspects of culture, and (b) the sequential developments in acculturation over 
long time-spans. 


INTERCULTURAL TRANSMISSION 


One of the obvious invariant processes of acculturation that takes place 
through the intercultural networks outlined above is the transmission of cul- 
tural materials (objects, traits, or ideas) between the two systems. It may be 
as little as the transmission of a steel ax in exchange for furs, or it may be as 
much as the transmission of a whole new religious theology, but it always takes 
place. The classic concept of “diffusion” applies directly to this transmission 
process. In the most general terms we can make two statements about inter- 
cultural transmission: (1) that the patterns and values of the receiving culture 
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scem to function as selective screens in a manner that results in the enthusias- 
tic acceptance oi some elements, the firm rejection of other elements; and (2) 
that the elements which are transmitted undergo transformations in the re- 
ceiving cultural systems, and may also undergo transformations within the in- 
tercultural network while in the process of being transmitted. At any rate, 
hese transformations are also probably intimately related to the value systems 
f receptor cultures. These value systems may be conceptualized as operating 
vith gyroscope-like qualities; that is, the cultural elaborations of the system 
are kept going in certain “directions” and the cultural materials ingested ap- 
pear to fall into place within the pre-existing framework. A classic example is 
the diffusion of masked dances from the Pueblos (where they are rain ceremo- 
nials) to the Navaho (where they have become curing ceremonials) or to the 
Western Apache (where they are used to celebrate puberty for girls) (Underhill 
1948). Another example is the case of the diffusion of the Sun Dance among the 
Plains Indians (Spier 1921). 
CULTURAL CREATIVITY 

Acculturation is, however, neither a passive nor a colorless absorption. It 
is a culture-producing as well as a culture-receiving process. Acculturation, 
particularly when not forced, is essentially creative. It is a productive process 
even though in consequence there may be a decrease in the number and variety 
of pre-existent elements. Abandonment or voluntary loss is compensated for 
in the same or some other area of culture; and to the extent that an introduced 


element may serve as an alternative to an indigenous one, there is an actual 
gain in number and variety. But irrespective of numerical changes, there are 
other creative processes which inevitably occur with the incorporation of alien 
elements into an autonomous system. The most notable ones have been vari- 
ously described as “‘reorganizations” (Kroeber 1948), and “rejnterpretations” 
and “syncretisms” (Herskovits 1948: 553-60). ““Syncretism” has been recog- 
nized in the identification of African deities with Catholic saints among certain 
New World Negroes (Herskovits 1948: 553). As other evidence of the creativity 
of acculturation, it may be recalled that the very act of copying alien traits en- 
tails some modification of them since no copy is a perfect reproduction. 

These considerations suggest that the conjunction of differences in culture 
contact provides a kind of catalyst for cultural creativity (Barnett 1953:46-56; 
Beals 1953:636). Much has been made of the melancholy process of cultural 
disintegration, often with the implicit value assumption on the part of the 
anthropologist that the older aboriginal patterns are good and what emerges in 
the contact situation is bad. Comparative study which is also sensitive to the 
generation of new and qualitatively different patterns may add significantly to 
our knowledge of cultural transformation and growth. The design for such re- 
search enterprises requires more than the cataloguing of the provenience of the 
cultural elements which form the new patterns. It should also involve a close 
study of the steps which lead to the creation of new patterns and the enrich- 
ment of old. 
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CULTURAL DISINTEGRATION 

Although the incorporation of new traits is essentially a creative process it 
may have destructive consequences for the borrowing culture as an autono- 
mous system. This result is clearly a possibility if the incorporation is forced by 
the donor group. Under coercion the receptor group not only loses its political 
independence; more important from the standpoint of its cultural autonomy 
it loses its freedom to modify creatively what it is forced to accept as given 
This strait-jacketing of acceptance forbids the flexibility of reinterpretatior 
and reassociation that is essential to the independent functioning of a cultura 
system. When it is accompanied, as it usually is with captive cultures, by the 
mandatory elimination of certain customs, it is easy to understand why sys- 
tems so enthralled proceed to ‘‘disintegrate.”” They do so because they have 
lost the prerogative of integrating what they want and rejecting the rest. Their 
creative mechanisms have been blocked. 

Even when force is absent the conjunction of two systems usually creates 
tendencies that are at least potentially disintegrative. These tendencies de- 
velop in a system to the extent that its borrowed traits set up differentiating 
alternatives which demand partisan commitments by the society’s members 
In this way factional struggles, such as those between what are usuaily called 
“progressives” and “‘conservatives,’”’ develop. Contests for status and preroga- 
tives are also common when cross-cultural influences are pronounced enough 
to unsettle traditional controls. Cleavages may take place along age, sex, or 
other social borders. Intergenerational conflicts are commonplace features of 
acculturation wherever cultures meet; they undermine immigrant family life 
in the United States, as they do in contact situations elsewhere in the world. 
In addition to divisions along pre-existing group or class lines there are many 
others which gerrymander an exposed population in accordance with individual 
preferences for or against introduced objects, procedures, and ideas. 

Presumably, any autonomous system is capable of indefinite growth as 
long as it can maintain its internal controls. Since this is evident as far as in- 
ternally stimulated change is concerned, there is no reason to suppose thata 
radically distinct situation is precipitated by the injection of an alien trait. 
There are probably variable tolerances for growth, assuming that other fac- 
tors, such as rate and force of presentation of new ideas, can be held constant. 
Some culture types may be not only more rigid in adhering to their value 
orientations but also for the same reason less able to assimilate new elements 
under contact without creating intolerable tensions among their carriers. This 
may be the case with a closely integrated system; extensive undermining of a 
command value may dispose the entire system to collapse, although the door 
is open for subsequent reintegration. Also it is likely that at some periods in its 
history a system is more vulnerable than it is at others, as, for example, when 
it isin a crucial phase of adjusting its conflicts or of striving to restore its equilib- 
rium. Still, provided the shock of contact is not too unsettling, it may be as- 
sumed that a system operating under its own controls is able to absorb alien 
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materials just as it adjusts to internal changes under the force of its own adap- 
tive mechanisms. 

When its autonomy is threatened a system may respond belligerently; that 
is, it may resort to force to maintain its independence. This has happened re- 
peatedly as expanding systems have sought to dominate others in the path of 
their exploitations. Failure to maintain cultural and political independence of- 
ten results in a reaction of defeatism which may be manifested in the neglect 
of ceremonial observances, the establishment of a dependency relationship with 
the dominant group, and population decline. 


REACTIVE ADAPTATION 


Another response to threat when the pressure is less nearly overwhelming 
is to withdraw and to encyst native values. In this instance there is, so to speak, 
a reactive adaptation to threat: native forms are reaffirmed and re-enforced by 
a renewed commitment to them. Thus when the Japanese attempted to induce 
Palauan men to undertake rice farming, the Palauan man’s aversion to any 
activity resembling taro cultivation—a female occupation—was strengthened 
and the Japanese program rejected. More familiar and more spectacular ex 
pressions of the same phenomenon have repeatedly occurred as nativistic re- 
actions of one sort or another, including revivalistic cults, nationalistic move 
ments, and isolationist programs. 


PROGRESSIVE ADJUSTMENT 


If we assume that neither withdrawal from alien contact nor the complete 
annihilation of a group occurs, conjunctive relations at any time must fall 
under one of two headings: progressive adjustment or stabilized pluralism. 
Progressive adjustment can lead predominantly in the direction of fusion or 
that of assimilation. In fusion the approximation of the two autonomous sys- 
tems is roughly mutual, though probably never perfectly so. “Bilateral” could 
be used in describing the ideal typical pole of fusion on the continuum, with 
“unilateral” characterizing the opposite theoretical absolute of assimilation. 
Obviously, the trend of adjustment in most contact situations is toward some 
point between the poles of a balanced blending and the total submersion of one 
culture by the other. It is nevertheless useful to gauge and attempt to account 
for differences of trend. 


Cultural Fusion 


An intercultural network can develop into a genuine third sociocultural sys- 
tem through a process of fusion. lf it does, it must exhibit the attributes of 
uniqueness and autonomy possessed by parent systems. It is probable that in 
almost every instance some modification of unilaterally extended roles will be 
necessary to adjust to the peculiarities of the system with which they must 
articulate. Some distinctiveness is also to be expected from the emergence of 
ad hoc roles, such as those of designated go-betweens, proxies, and buffering 
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agents, which did not previously exist in either system. It is possible, too, for a 
cluster of intercultural roles to give rise to a new institution, such as a planta- 
tion system or an arbitration council, which is relatively autonomous. How- 
ever, isolated complexes of this character do not necessarily constitute an inter- 
cultural role network that is either an integrated system or a distinctive socio- 
cultural body. A real third system probably emerges only with the disappear- 
ance of the original two through fusion in a given territory, as has happened to 
invading and resident cultures in Mexico and to some extent in China. It may 
be possible for a third system to emerge without the disappearance of the origi- 
nal two from its territory, but theoretically this seems dubious. Fusion-produc- 
ing forces which are strong enough to eventuate in a new and integral third sys- 
tem would appear to be sufficient to eliminate completely the autonomy of the 
parent systems. Or if the fusion is not sufficient to insure the elimination of 
some and the adoption and reconfiguration of the remaining elements of the 
original systems, then it is unlikely that such fusion could result in a third sys- 
tem with full cultural qualifications. Put another way, the fusion either erases 
the essential outlines of both the merging cultures, or it produces no third cul- 
ture with outlines clear enough to be maintained autonomously. Bearers of 
either or both parent traditions may theoretically continue to exist, however, 
if there is a territorial separation, without fundamentally inhibiting the emer- 
gence of a third system. 


Assimilation 


The second type of progressive adjustment is the assimilation of one group 
by another. In some ways it is the dichotomous opposite of fusion. American 
sociologists have given much attention to this phenomenon as manifested on 
both the individual level (passing, marginality, and the like) and the group 
level (the changing modes of ethnic self-definition and valuation, etc.). Accul- 
turation is a necessary but not sufficient condition of assimilation (Broom and 
Shevky 1952). The latter requires that the erstwhile ethnics should have not 
only the internalized cultural skills to move freely in the large social order but 
also full and free access to those parts of the order for which they have the cul- 
tural prerequisites. This is not to say that assimilation is measured by some 
random distribution in the status and power hierarchy, except in the extreme 
long-run, for clearly this would assume the eradication of historical differences 
in the introduction of groups into the society. Although it is never fully real- 
ized, assimilation implies an essentially unilateral approximation of one culture 
in the direction of the other, albeit a changing or ongoing other. Complete as- 
similation, like complete fusion, is much less frequent in fact than is indicated 
by the frequency with which the term is used in the literature. 

It is interesting to consider how much the difference in emphasis between 
anthropology and sociology in the study of culture contact may be the product 
of ethnographic specialization more than of basic theoretical or methodological 
differences. As is well known, American sociological students of acculturation 
have given much of their attention to United States immigrant groups, while 
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anthropologists have concentrated on nonmigrant and non-Western peoples, 
albeit peoples usually under Western contact. The immigrant groups of the 
United States in the numerically preponderant cases were nearly all originally 
Western peoples, motivated toward assimilation, and were peoples who came 
to a milieu which may be among the most notable in history for its rapidity of 
ethnic absorption. Assimilation, on the whole, is taken as a positive value by 
both donor and receptor in these cases, and the sociological student has not 
been unaffected by the valuation. The anthropologist’s subjects, on the other 
hand, besides being non-Western, have not voluntarily moved to any part of 
the Western world. Rather, the West has come to impinge upon or engulf them. 
They usually lack any initial inclination to assimilate, they have deep histori- 
cal roots in the localities where they are found, and they seldom have such a 
relatively undisruptive solution of their difficulties as to let the “progressives” 
emigrate and the “conservatives” remain. Assimilation is rarely valued at any 
one time by all the natives or by all segments of the Western group (e.g., 
apartheid). In a sense of fairness and moral indignation the anthropologist has 
frequently rejected assimilation and all that it stands for and has been de- 
lighted to find evidence of the “‘savage” holding his own, or even striking back 
Lips 1937). He has tended to emphasize evidence of fusion wherever possible, 
such as minor influences upon the dominant group or concessions they are 
obliged to make, in contrast to many sociologists’ espousal of assimilation. 
The American Negro is an exception to much of the above, and it is note- 
worthy that a controversy over the interpretation of Negro data exists between 
certain anthropologists and sociologists which reflects precisely the difference of 
emphasis described here between the two fields. These contrasting tendencies 
of sociologists and anthropologists, in working on problems often closely re- 
lated, may account for an important part of the failure to make more of a 
joint and co-ordinate contribution to acculturation research. 

Whether exploration of the differences between fusion and assimilation has 
actually been retarded by the contrasting orientation of sociology and anthro- 
pology in this matter, there can be no questioning its importance. The differ- 
ences sketched above concerning the traditional locations of anthropological 
vs. sociological research suggest several historical and ethnographic contrasts 
which may be crucial themselves to the question of fusion or assimilation. Such 
factors as voluntary migration or deep local attachments, assimilation as a 
positive or a negative value, small or large degree of cultural match, differen 
tial prestige, and balanced or unbalanced numbers only indicate the crude 
headings under which to pursue the problem of why adjustment between some 
systems progresses toward fusion and adjustment of others toward assimilation. 

Of late, however, evidence has been accumulating that even the “savage,” 
for whom many an anthropologist held only timid hopes, is not in all cases so 
readily to be written off the rolls as had been reluctantly believed. Of other 
peoples in contact this indeed has long been known to be true. The fact is of 
direct importance for acculturation theory. It is certainly not implied in 
every case that a progressive trend toward fusion or toward assimilation must 
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run its full course, at least in any given span of time. Moreover, short-run 
fusion or short-run assimilation may well be special] phenomena, and if so they 
demand investigation. Each probably implies a special combination of proper- 
ties of the two cultures in contact, and of the contact situation. In accultura- 
tion the reasons for differences of rate must be understood, as well as the actual 
occurrence of fusion or assimilation. 


STABILIZED PLURALISM 


In order to understand progressive adjustment, it is also necessary to ex- 
plore cases of arrested fusion or incomplete assimilation. By this is meant sta- 
bilized pluralism, namely, the failure of two cultures in contact completely to 
lose their autonomy (Linton 1940:510-11; Tax 1941; Gillin 1945; Bruner 
1953; Coughlin Ms.). Theoretically, at least, stabilized pluralism implies only 
an extreme slackening of the rate of progressive adjustment. In any event, a 
common patttern of adjustment appears in the many cases of a relatively 
stabilized relationship between two contacting cultures, as happens in some 
caste systems, in the adaptations of enclaves and their dominant hosts, and in 
the symbiotic connection between some sedentary and nomadic groups in the 
Old World. In these instances an intercultural system has reached a point of 
institutionalized adjustment to serve the interests of both groups. Often 
parallel ethnic institutions develop in the two societies in continuous and 
stabilized contact. These institutions are significant in acculturative adapta 
tion in at least three respects. They ameliorate the stresses of interethnic 
situations and provide contexts for validating acculturation under relatively 
permissive conditions. They also provide criteria of acculturation for members 
of the ethnic group and as such they may express selective emphases of domi- 
nant cultural forms, symbols, and valuations due to the socially differentiated 
position of the two groups. Further, they legitimatize the status system of the 
ethnic community in which one may expect to find transplanted important 
aspects of the stratification criteria of the dominant society (Broom and 
Kitsuse Ms.). 


DIFFERENTIAL RATES OF CHANGE 


Change under contact conditions, like change under internal stimulation, 
seems to proceed at uneven rates in different areas of culture regardless of the 
nature of the intercultural system. It has often been remarked that in the con- 
junction between Western and non-Western cultures technology appears to 
alter more readily than do other aspects of a system. This may be due in part 
to the emphasis placed upon technology in the Western world as well as to its 
evident superiority over most local forms. Since material accomplishment 
represents values held by the invaders in such cases, the same considerations 
may help to explain why Westerners, when they are affected by contact, also 
adopt objects rather than behaviors and ideas. 

In point of fact, the conventional categories of cultural description 
technology, social organization, religion, etc—do not readily lend themselves 
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to an analysis of differential change. A// cultural segments have their concrete 
aspects, and these more explicit behaviors and apparatus are as a rule more 
readily mastered than symbolic and valuational aspects. In religion, for exam- 
ple, objects and rituals may be assimilated as rapidly as new tools. They may 
be integrated as long as they enhance prevailing security and orientational 
functions. In the absence of coercion even more clearly efficient implements 
have been rejected or ignored when perceived to interfere with basic cultural 
understandings (Hall and Trager 1953). Furthermore, adoption of a foreign 
object can in most cases be an individual matter; at any rate it does not neces- 
sarily raise the social complications and the need for common consent that are 
inescapable with the transfer of an alien kinship system or marriage custom. 

Intangibles also appear to show levels of differential change. Specific and 
isolated ideas and behaviors are thought to be more vulnerable than those 
integrated with a more inclusive set of values. The more generalized values are, 
the more persistent they seem to be. What might be called the basic premises 
of a people regarding the nature of man and the universe can go unchanged 
despite considerable modification in technology and other aspects of culture. 
These inferred values of a culture appear to havea greater continuity in many, 
if not in all cases, and for this reason have themselves been conceptualized as 
selectors, molders, and integrators. If they have a controlling position they 
may be said to screen the incoming material and to order its placement in the 
existing system. 

It has been suggested that the greatest resistance to change and reorgani- 
zation will occur in certain universal categories of cultural adaptation: main- 
tenance systems, communication systems, and security systems (Keesing Ms.). 
By contrast, there are elements which are only weakly supported by moral 
judgments of right and wrong, propriety and inpropriety, desirability and un- 
desirability, and hence more susceptible to change. In most cases these less 
resistant aspects would include what are rated as luxury products, such as 
ornamentation, art, and leisure activities, in so far as they are not symbolic 
of deeply held values. But it is evident that much additional research is needed 
on this problem. 


LONG-RANGE REGULARITIES 


In the search for uniformities in acculturation processes, the possibility of 
regularities in sequential developments over long time-spans should not be 
neglected. Are there in fact processual regularities in acculturation comparable 
to those suggested for the development of early civilizations (Steward 1949b) 
and for the transformations of the primitive world (Redfield 1953)? The im- 
plication is that the processes in certain phases may be determined more by 
earlier forms of intercultural interaction than by further changes in contact 
conditions. There may be a limited number of sequential types in acculturation 
in which later phases follow predictably from earlier phases. 

The acculturation literature contains a number of attempts to identify the 
sequential “stage” or “phase” developments in particular cases (Thurnwald 
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1935; Firth 1929; LaFarge 1940; Keesing 1941; Mekeel 1943; Albrecht 1946: 
Gillin 1946: 165-66; Elkin 1951; Goubaud 1952; Beals 1952; Watson 1953), 
Some of these formulations deal with large ethnographic areas, others with 
single tribes. Some treat total cultural systems in process of change, others 
restrict themselves to statements about acculturating groups or individuals. 
A few take into account the intercultural nature of the process; others treat 
only one side of the equation, typically the “native” culture. As matters now 
stand, comparative study of the phenomenon is difficult, if not impossible, be- 
cause the approach to the problem is so uneven. It is significant that only a 
few students have attempted comparative statements (Mekeel 1943; Beals 
1952). 

Fruitful possibilities exist in this problem area, as, for instance, in the on- 
set of nativistic movements as acculturational phases. It has been suggested 
(Linton 1940: chap. 10; 1943) that nativistic movements do not typically ap- 
pear during the early period of contact but tend to develop later. However, 
more research is needed on the problem of the conditions which trigger and 
sustain these reactions both in dominant and in dominated groups. 

It is evident that research into the problem of identifiable and regular de- 
velopmental sequences in acculturation will require the best control of the 
historical and archeological data that can be mustered, detailed and co- 
ordinate comparisons of various acculturative situations over long time spans, 
and explicit recognition of the reciprocal intercultural nature of the processes. 
A suggestive formulation has been provided for Australia (Elkin 1951). Similar 
formulations are required for other areas as well as systematic comparative 
treatment both of cases involving European contacts and of those in which 
non-Western cultures have been in conjunction. 


A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


We have provided some suggestions for a way of looking at acculturation 
phenomena and have suggested some of the types of hypotheses which might 
be derived from this theoretical framework. The next step is obviously one of 
continuing research enterprises which will enable us to say what combinations 
of conditions and patterns will produce what kinds of processes. If anthropolo- 
gists were omnipotent katchinas, our task would be easy. We could take two 
cultural systems with specified properties and bring them into conjunction in 
a particular type of environmental situation, and then wait to see what hap- 
pens—what kind of intercultural network develops and what kinds of processes 
result. After a sufficient number of such experiments using different combina- 
tions of variables, our katchina observer could predict with considerable 
precision. 

But since anthropologists are not katchinas, we are reduced to utilizing 
comparative methods of analysis of cultural systems in conjunction as we find 
them in their natural states in the world. Typically, by the time we look at an 
acculturation situation firsthand, the two cultural systems are already in 
contact and have been in contact for a long period of time. We begin by study- 
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ing the total situation as it exists at the present time; when we may move back- 
ward in time by taking earlier “‘readings’”’ based upon the testimony of old 
informants, the data found in historical documents, or, in some cases, the data 
provided by archeology. We may move forward in time and take later “read- 
ings” by observing acculturation processes in long-range field projects. These 
“readings” on an acculturation situation and sequence can then be compared 
with other situations and sequences where the variables, as found in the 
natural state, are different in specifiable ways. Eventually, by the use of careful 
comparative designs and the use of comparable categories for analysis we can 
hope to arrive by this long and tortuous process of study at the state of knowl- 
edge which could be readily reached by experimentation if anthropologists 
were katchinas. 
APPENDIX 

During the course of the seminar a number of other topics were discussed 
which could not be incorporated smoothly into the main body of this paper. 
The substance of our conclusions on the most important of these problems is 
briefly presented below. 


PERSONALITY AND ACCULTURATION 


In recent years attempts to treat responsiveness to change as an expression 
of personality characteristics has been given two formulations, the interrela- 
tionships of which arc not yet clear. In one approach the concept of a basic or 
modal personality structure provides insight into what might be accepted by 
a given group and what types and rates of adjustment may be expected of the 
group in acculturative situations (Linton, in Kardiner 1945; Barnouw 1950; 
Wallace 1951; Caudill 1952). In the other approach the concept of deviant 
individuals has posed related issues concerning individual receptivity to 
change: whether personal conflicts predispose individuals to embrace alien 
patterns (Barnett 1941), the extent to which conflicts may lead to an intensi- 
fied return to native patterns as well as to departures from them (Vogt 1951), 
whether elite rating is a variable factor in defining acceptors in different accul- 
turative situations (Adams 1951), and the function of certain need-dispositions 
as determinants in acceptance (Rapoport 1954). 

As far as acculturation is concerned, the psychological problem is to deter- 
mine the depth of commitment to certain shared patterns and values and con- 
sequently to assess the difficulties of accepting changes. For what is important 
in this connection is not the structure or the orientation of personality itself 
but the extent to which certain basic values are internalized or rejected and 
the extent to which they function as selective mechanisms in acculturation. 

This problem can be explored with the aid of life histories (Aberle 1951), 
by situational choice tests, and perhaps by projective tests such as the Ror- 
schach and T.A.T. if the methodological difficulties of employing these devices 
cross-culturally can be resolved. The use of such psychological instruments 
may also define a spectrum of social and psychological types of more or less 
acculturated individuals (Hallowell 1952). Such a spectrum of coexisting types 
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might conceivably provide insights into acculturative effects in time. It might 
also contribute to an ordering of the relationships between psychological vari- 
ants and intercultural role playing: are contact agents always deviants in their 
own cultures; or does the filling of such a role tend to produce psychological 
variants? 

There is the additional question of what happens to individual personality 
systems under acculturative stress. Some researches lead to the conclusion that 
at deep psychological levels they are persistent (Hallowell 1952). Others indi- 
cate that at least in certain cultures the conflicts induced by alien pressures 
tend to have disintegrative effects (Kluckhohn and Leighton 1946; Thompson 
1950). Still others suggest that an integration takes place on a new level after 
some disintegration during a transitional stage (Spindler 1952; Spindler and 
Goldschmidt 1952). 


LANGUAGE AND ACCULTURATION 


Language communication is a principal medium for the flow of cultural 
elements and provides an important clue for assessing the dynamics of this 
transfer. As long as the members of autonomous groups perceive mutual ad- 
vantages and are also motivated to preserve their cultural differences, com- 
munication between them will involve either bi- or multilingualism on the part 
of one or both; the development of a margina! language (e.g., a jargon, pidgin 
or creolized language); the adoption of a lingua franca (Swahili; Chinook 
jargon); or, in extreme cases of intermittent and specific contacts, gestural 
patterns of communication (Mead 1931; Reinicke Ms.; Hall 1953). The alter- 
native selected in a given situation is of special interest to linguists and students 
of acculturation alike. 

The social functions of language vary in multilingual situations. Specifi- 
cally, it is important to investigate the categories of individuals who become 
multilingual, the social contexts in which they use each language, and attrac- 
tion to or withdrawal from a dominant culture in relation to skill in using the 
language (Barker 1947; Weinreich 1953). 

Linguistic change goes on pari passu with changes in other spheres of cul- 
ture under conditions of contact. As long as the respective language speakers 
retain a degree of cultural autonomy changes may be expected to occur in any 
or all aspects of the language systems, whether lexical, phonological, or syn- 
tactic. Interna! tendencies, such as extensions or losses of prevailing construc- 
tions and sound shifts, may be reinforced or they may compete with alternative 
phonological and structural features. Or lexical innovations, based on the 
analogy of alien forms but using indigenous elements, may be introduced 
(Johnson 1943; Casagrande 1951). 

Finally, lexical change, which is the most obvious, suggests several prob- 
lems. Some groups will consistently take over words with alien objects or 
practices, whereas others will almost invariably coin new words from their 
own language resources. This may be a function of similarity or difference of 
formative processes, of cultural interest, or of some other factor. The proposi- 
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tion that a shift in the manner of linguistic adaptation is a function of a critical 
change in the orientation of the receptor culture merits consideration. 


Use oF ARCHEOLOGICAL DATA IN ACCULTURATION STUDY 


Archeological materials do not lend themselves to the extensive analysis 
that is envisaged in this paper for observed or historically documented con- 
tacts. The data of archeology, like those of contemporary ethnography, do 
offer additional instances of the consequences of acculturation, but the evi- 
dence for the meeting of autonomous systems and their conjunctive relations 
must be inferred. Despite these limitations, the same theoretical framework 
might be applicable both to ethnology and to archeology, and what is revealed 
by contact phenomena in the former should illuminate some kinds of problems 
presented by the latter. Acculturative changes can, for example , sometimes be 
inferred from shifts in pottery traditions, art styles, or house types (Willey 
1953a). It may also be productive to treat some instances of an intensified re- 
turn to earlier material culture patterns as manifestations of nativistic reac- 
tions. Archeological research alerted to the multidimensional concepts of ac- 
culturation will probably require both the careful formulation of research 
problems and hypotheses (Willey 1953b; Rouse 1953) and a close contextual 
analysis of archeological remains (Taylor 1948). Students interested in long- 
range acculturation processes can also profitably utilize certain bodies of arche- 
ological material to obtain readings on culture-contact situations which began 
in prehistoric periods. For example, a long-range analysis of Navaho accultura- 
tion processes would profit by the use of archeological data on Navaho- 
Pueblo contacts (Keur 1941). 
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Comment by H. G. BARNETT 


The other members of the seminar have generously invited me to append 
my comments to their formulation. My purpose in accepting the invitation is 
not to evaluate the document; that should be left to others not so close to it. 
My mildly heretical remarks have a wider reference, stemming as they do from 
doubts about any interpretation which translates human behavior into cul- 
tural terms. 

For most people their first acquaintance with the concept of culture is an 
enlightening experience. It seems to put order into confusion and explain 
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much that is otherwise nonsensical. At the same time, a working familiarity 
with the idea tends to produce more perplexity than clarification. This para- 
dox does not signify that the concept is specious; but it is an evidence that 
something is wrong. One interpretation is that culture, or some construct like 
it, is necessary to comprehend and to discuss social phenomena, but the trouble 
lies in the unsupportable demands made upon it and the undemonstrable 
claims made for it as an explanatory device. 

These exactions are not recognized as such. In fact, it is usually denied 
that culture is or does anything, materially speaking. Yet, typically, theories 
and models and explanations are framed in terms which belie the denial. From 
the beginning of its conceptualization as a standard, average, or ideal of be- 
havior, the idea of culture has taken on the properties of an entity inde- 
pendent of the human beings who are supposed to be molded or guided by it. 
This tendency to reify a thought has been abetted by the absence of any extra- 
cranial referent for it or its companion idea, society; for since they are without 
objectively verifiable qualities, all sorts of mechanical features are attributed 
to them by analogy with objects known through sense experience. Instead of 
treating culture and society as mental constructs, physical forms and forces 
are projected onto the human scene as explanations of it. Thus culture has 
inertia, parts, structure, and pattern; it grows, accumulates, merges, disinte- 
grates, climaxes, runs its appointed course; it pre-exists or is immanent in 
artifacts and behavior—in short it has the qualities of Platonic or Aristotelian 
essences. 

It is not to the point to argue that the attribution of such properties to cul- 
ture is merely a communication device, that it is an aid to the understanding 
of what we observe; for it goes beyond that to the construction of research 
designs, the formulation of theories, and the explanation of why human beings 
act as they do. In other words, the conceptualizations of the social scientist 
assume the status of autonomous realities which can be explored and described 
in dimensions peculiar to themselves. Such explorations have led to purely 
scholastic rarifications, as in our culture-society, individual-society, and he- 
reditary—environment dichotomies. The same assumptions and procedures pro- 
vide the psychologist with faith in the motivational reality of his inventory 
of “‘drives’’—of which, it would appear, there can be as many as the generaliz- 
ing inclinations or special purposes of the individual psychologist permit; just 
as the number and character of the world’s cultures vary by observer and 
perspective. 

It should not be concluded that the problem being raised here is one of 
definitions or of disagreements concerning them. Neither is this distrust of the 
uses of the culture concept to be construed as a protest against the validity 
or utility of generalizations. Rather, it is an objection to defining one phe- 
nomenon, an idea, in terms appropriate to another, a thing; and of substitut- 
ing a generalization existing in the observer’s mind for the idea which actually 
motivates his subjects—‘‘culture” in place of another human being, hunger 
for “food” in place of hunger for beef and not for mare’s milk. It is misleading 
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to characterize this insistence upon operating with the subject’s constructs, 
instead of the observer’s, as “‘reductionism.” Actually it represents an objec- 
tion to the tendency to hypostatize abstractions. 

It might be said that fundamentally the issue is a philosophical one. At 
any rate, it is an ancient and nagging one in the history of philosophy wherein 
it is known as realism vs. nominalism. For realists, form has existence inde- 
pendent of, although not always separable from, the matter in which it is im- 
manent or which somehow reflects it. The universe is a system of ideal types 
which exist apart from our thoughts about them but which are amenable to ra- 
tional study because they are themselves ideas. For the nominalist, only the 
individual, not the species or the genus, exists; and all knowledge derives from 
an understanding of particulars. We abstract common qualities from particu- 
lars to establish classes as a necessary step in dealing with experience; but the 
classes are no more than subjective states or symbols which affect us but not 
the particulars they subsume. 

I do not suggest that we choose up sides and carry this metaphysical argu- 
ment over into the social sciences. That exercise might well be as sterile and 
exhausting as it has been in philosophy. What I do suggest is that a nominalis- 
tic approach offers prospects for the development of our science that are 
automatically precluded by our present immersion in philosophical realism. It 
is likely, too, that there are others besides myself who would find this approach 
more congenial, especially if they are reminded that it has a respectable an- 
cestry, one which, it may be recalled, contributed to the decline and transfor- 
mation of medieval scholasticism. 
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The Relationships between Neanderthal Man and 
Homo sapiens 
J. E. WECKLER 


University of Southern California 


HE understanding of Neanderthal man’s kinship to Homo sapiens is 

fundamental to the comprehension of human evolution as a whole. Dur- 
ing the past generation this problem has been discussed in numerous papers 
and sections of monographs. None of the discussions known to me, however, 
has taken systematic account of certain major geographic features of the Old 
World nor of what we know about Pleistocene climatic fluctuations, both of 
which must have been important factors in the spread and differentiation of 
early hominids. Neither has the current state of knowledge about Lower 
Paleolithic cultures been fully integrated into any of the competing theories of 
Neanderthal-Homo sapiens relationships. It is the purpose of this paper to 
suggest that a consideration of all these factors supports the hypothesis that 
Homo sapiens and Neanderthal, after a presumed common origin, evolved in- 
dependently in almost complete geographic isolation from one another for a 
long time prior to the third interglacial, and that the “progressive’’ Neander 
thals of that time were hybrids between these two forms of man. 

This general thesis has been advanced in varying forms by several scholars: 
Leakey (1935), Coon (1939), Paterson (1940), and Hooton (1946), to mention 
a few. It is opposed to the theory that both classic Neanderthal of Wiirm I in 
Europe and Homo sapiens evolved rapidly during Wiirm I from the “‘progres- 
sive’ form of Neanderthal. This position was enunciated by McCown and 
Keith (1939) and has recently been supported by Howell (1951). Ashley Mon- 
lagu, reviewing the McCown-Keith work (1940:520-—21), made a telling genet- 
ic point against their position and adopted the general hypothesis here ad- 
vocated. Weidenreich’s position (1940, 1943, 1946), which is grossly oversim- 
plified but not violated when it is described as assuming that a semiclassic 
form of Neanderthal (Mt. Carmel) was ancestral to the ‘Eurasian group”’ of 
Homo sapiens, is also at variance with my thesis at this and several other 
points. Howells’ position (1942), that modern racial differences are the result 
of evolutionary radiation of Homo sapiens over a long period of time, appears 
to be a biologically more likely explanation of these differences than Weiden- 
reich’s conception of the convergence of very diverse forms of man into a 
nearly common mold. In fact, integral to the development of the thesis here 
advanced, is an explanation of the climatic factors that set the stage for the 
differentiation of Homo sapiens into races prior to the Upper Pleistocene. 
Hrdlicka also took the position, long ago and in a much simpler form than 
Weidenreich, that Homo sapiens evolved through a Neanderthal phase (1926, 
1928-29). 

That these mutually contradictory theories can coexist reflects the deficien- 
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cies and inconclusiveness of the available evidence. The hypothesis to be de. 
veloped here has the advantage that it takes into account a larger body of 
apparent facts than does any other published theory. I shall show, in the course 
of the paper, that none of the fossil finds we know contradicts it and that the 
great bulk of both fossil and cultural evidence strongly supports it. 

Africa has rapidly gained ground over Asia in recent years as the area where 
hominids probably first became differentiated from the simians. Indeed, 
Leakey (1946:202) and Le Gros Clark (1949b) suggest that the whole super- 
family Hominoidea may have originated in Africa and that a form similar to 
the Lower Miocene Proconsul ape is a leading candidate for a place near the 
bottom of man’s particular family tree. Many people, most notably Dart 
(1925, 1929, 1948), Broom (1925, 1945; with Schepers 1946), Gregory and 
Hellman (1938, 1939), Le Gros Clark (1947a, 1947b, 1949b), and Robinson 
(1951) have dwelt on the sapiens-like characters of the australopithecines. If 
they should prove to date from the Pliocene or the very béginning of the Pleis- 
tocene, as Dart has steadfastly claimed, they might become widely accepted 
as probable ancestors of Homo sapiens. Leakey (1935) has maintained for 
twenty years that the Kanam and Kanjera skull fragments represent Lower 
and Middle Pleistocene Homo sapiens, respectively. Most authorities, how- 
ever, seem to feel that both the dating and the classification of these two finds 
are still uncertain. In any case there are no known examples of Neanderthaloid 
forms in Africa prior to the third interglacial. Even the Upper Pleistocene 
African finds that have sometimes been called Neanderthaloid have often been 
thought not to have such affiliations. (The few finds that might seem to chal- 
lenge this statement will be discussed later.) These facts suggest that Africa 
may have been the birthplace of the hominids, but more important to this 
paper, that it was the homeland throughout Lower and Middle Pleistocene 
times specifically (although not necessarily exclusively) of developing Homo 
sapiens, but not of Neanderthal man. 

Asia east and north of India, on the other hand, has produced no hominid 
fossils of sapiens type prior to the fourth glaciation. The Lower to Middle 
Pleistocene finds that are anatomically well known, Pithecanthropus and Sinan- 
thropus, are widely regarded as having definite affinities with, or even of be- 
ing ancestral to, Neanderthal (Zuckerman 1933, esp. p. 284; Weidenreich 
1940:380; Le Gros Clark 1945:5). These facts suggest the possibility that 
Neanderthal may have evolved his distinctive physical characteristics some- 
where in Asia east and/or north of India. Another fact that seems to support 
this view is that the third interglacial “‘progressive’”’ Neanderthals have been 
found only in eastern Europe, Palestine, and central Asia (Howell 1951). The 
simplest way to account for this fact, it seems to me, is to regard them as hy- 
brids bred in the zone of contact between an easterly centered Neanderthal 
population and 2 Homo sapiens population oriented to the west and south of 
the zone of contact. 

The separation of the two forms of man for hundreds of millennia during 
Lower and Middle Pleistocene times can be accounted for on geographical and 
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Map I. The geographic barrier between Africa and the heart of Asia. The hatched area is a 
schematic representation of the concentration of developing Homo sapiens into essentially one 
continuous range during glacial periods. He was presumably barred from southeast Asia by the 


presence there of a Neanderthaloid population. 


meteorological grounds. These same factors may also afford some explanation 
of the divergent paths of evolution taken by the two forms and for important 
differences between their cultural accomplishments as well. The geographic 
factor to which I allude is the impressive natural barrier separating Africa 
from the heart of Asia (see Map 1). It is almost continuous from the Bosporus 
to central China between the 30th and 40th parallels north and consists of 
either large bodies of water or high mountains: the Black Sea, Caucasus Moun- 
tains, Caspian Sea, the highlands of Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan and the 
great mountain and plateau area of Tibet, Mongolia, and western China. 
Although man with a primitive culture would have found the highlands too 
chilly at night to encourage penetration and the seas too big to navigate, this 
barrier was not absolutely impenetrable to primitive man. In fact there must 
have been some movements in Lower Paleolithic times around its eastern end 
and perhaps through the passes in the northwest India-Afghanistan area. There 
may have been sporadic penetrations at other comparatively low points, along 
the shores of the various seas and so on. But the barrier was sufficiently im- 
pervious to penetration by men with simple cultures that it maintained devel- 
oping Neanderthal north and east of it in essential breeding isolation from 
developing Homo sapiens to the south and west. The sheer distance from Eu- 
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rope to eastern Asia along the north face of this barrier was adequate to 
maintain the isolation of the two forms on that front until late Pleistocene 
times, especially since there were never such compelling reasons for east-west 
movements as there were for north-south movements between Europe and 
Africa. (Movius states [1953:181] that northcentral Asia apparently was not 
occupied by man until Upper Pleistocene times.) 

Europe, the Middle East, and India were part of the greater Africa range 
throughout the Pleistocene. India was probably cut off from Africa at times by 
intervening deserts, but at other times during the Lower and Middle Pleisto- 
cene, land bridges across the Red Sea may have facilitated movements be- 
tween the two areas (Leakey 1936:130). The mountains of Europe are com- 
paratively low and compact and did not constitute major barriers to inter- 
continental movements of primitive man. Extreme western Asia may have 
been part of the European province. The Mediterranean Sea was a formidable 
barrier between Europe and Africa for primitive man, but thére may have been 
land bridges across it from time to time during the Lower Pleistocene (Leakey 
1936:24, 184), and at times it may have been an enclosed inland sea. In any 
event there are short water crossings at its two ends that would have per- 
mitted the passage of primitive man between Africa and Europe if his reasons 
to migrate were sufficiently compelling, as I shall show they were on occasion 

Primates are essentially warm-climate animals, and man doubtless firs! 
emerged as a distinct form in a tropical or subtropical environment (Bartholo- 
mew and Birdsell 1953:495). This event almost certainly occurred south of the 
barrier, probably in Africa itself (Keith 1949:214). As a successful new form 
the early hominids (or protohominids) spread rapidly wherever the habitat 
was suitable (Bartholomew and Birdsell 1953:495). This dispersal was proba- 
bly fostered and hastened by rivalry between small bands for exclusive occu- 
pation of hunting territories (Keith 1949; Bartholomew and Birdsell 1953). 

We must doubtless visualize primitive hominids as having very meager 
cultures. As long as they could find a living in areas of mild climate there was 
little incentive for cultural inventiveness. The vast range over which biface 
core tools persisted with only minor changes for several hundred thousand 
years attests to the extreme cultural conservatism of early man. It is probable 
that he lived a long time without knowledge of fire, effective shelter, or cloth- 
ing. Leakey specifically calls attention to the fact that at Olorgesailie, in 
Kenya, where he found evidence of long-term and repeated occupations by 
Acheulean man, including quantities of animal bones split for their marrow, 
there is no sign of the use of fire, and he concludes that: “ . . . Acheulean man, 
at any rate in this area, was unacquainted with the use of fire for cooking” 
(1946: 204). Moreover, it is doubtful if there is any definite record of the use 
of fire by man anywhere in the Eurafrican area prior to the third interglacial.* 


* The use of fire by Australopithecus prometheus is alleged by Dart (1925, 1948). But despite 
his very positive claim in the latter publication for “true hearths” (p. 275 and elsewhere), he 
nowhere describes any actual hearths but speaks only of “charred and comminuted ungulate bone 
breccia” found in the mine dumps, and of flecks of carbon so tiny and so scattered they could be 
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These considerations lead to the conclusion that the early hominids were 
predisposed to limit their ranges to warm, well-watered areas similar to the 
habitat in which they had originated, where game and plant foods were plenti- 
ful and where protection from the elements offered no serious problems. It is 
in this connection that the climatic fluctuations of the Pleistocene were par- 
ticularly important as causal factors in the evolution of man. These fluctua- 
tions led to vast shifts in the territory acceptable to primitive man (when he 
had a choice) at various times during the Paleolithic in the Old World. I shall 
first discuss the India-Africa-Europe range in which Homo sapiens evolved and 
then take up the eastern Asiatic range of Neanderthal. 

As Map I schematically suggests, during periods of glaciation the Sahara 
was hospitable to primitive man (Leakey 1936:26; Brooks 1949:276; Zeuner 
1952:247), and the well-watered savanna and parkland zone probably extended 
eastward across Arabia and Iran into India. (See Howell 1952:390.) Leakey 
1936:130) states there are both faunal and cultural similarities between 
Africa, Arabia, and India in Lower and Middle Pleistocene times and says: 

. from all points of view there is reason to link Africa and south-western 
Asia in early Stone Age times.”’ These linkages probably occurred specifically 
during periods of glaciation which were probably coincident with the putative 
land bridges across the Red Sea, mentioned above. At these times parts of 
south Africa may have been too dry and Europe was too cold to be hospitable 
to primitive hominids. 

With the waning of a glacial period, however, north Africa and the Middle 
East slowly became desiccated, because the rain-bearing westerlies shifted 
northward over Europe (Brooks 1949:277; Zeuner 1952:247). As Map II sug- 
gests, parts of India and perhaps of the Middle East probably remained habita- 
ble during interglacials for man with a meager cultural equipage. South Africa 
may have become more humid and the climate of Europe became optimal dur- 
ing the warmer-than-now interglacials. 

We may assume that, when he could, early man abandoned areas that be- 
came too dry or too cold for his comfort and followed the shifting optimal 
climate and the migrating plants and animals upon which he was accustomed 
to feed. He was probably largely unconscious of migration, because the 
Pleistocene climatic changes occurred slowly over periods of thousands of 
years. Hence a shift in a band’s range of a few miles per generation sufficed to 
keep pace with the shifting climatic zone and its familiar flora and fauna. 
Such long-term migrations were doubtless easier than inventing devices to 
cope with a deteriorating climate. 

It was only when he reached a barricade such as the Mediterranean Sea in 
these massive movements within the Africa-centered range that primitive 


identified only by chemical analysis. This appears to be pretty flimsy evidence on which to base 
such an important assertion. Moreover, P. Teilhard de Chardin, after his recent visit to Africa 
to study the australopithecine material, flatly denied (1952:209): “ .. . any association of their 
bones with any trace of fire.” 
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Map II. The dispersal of Homo sapiens during an interglacial period. The optimal climatic 
zones are schematic and suggestive only. The most important point is that deserts in north Africa 
and Arabia divided developing Homo sapiens into several separate breeding populations during 
interglacial periods. 


man was confronted with a problem. Many of those who found themselves 
trapped in peninsular areas like Italy or Greece during their retreat from an 
advancing glaciation probably perished. Occasionally a population in such a 
cul de sac may have invented cultural devices that enabled them to survive. 
The archeological record shows that some migrants found ways to traverse 
the Mediterranean without basic cultural changes, either by crossing land 
bridges (Leakey 1936:24, 184) or by navigating the narrow water passages at 
either end of the Sea. This feat was clearly accomplished at least once in Lower 
Paleolithic times, for there can be no doubt of the kinship of cultures featuring 
biface cores and Levallois flakes throughout the Europe-Africa-India range 
(Movius 1944:103-4). Leakey has discussed the close similarity of African 
and European Lower Paleolithic cultures and culture sequences but at first 
(1931:234) concluded that an initial spread over both continents of a common 
stage of crude Chellean or even pre-Chellean pebble culture was probably 
followed by parallel independent development into the Acheulean in each area. 
Later, however, he came around to the view adopted here, saying (1936:183): 
As far as Europe is concerned it certainly looks as though there is no positive evi- 
dence for a direct local evolution from the Chellean to the Acheulean stages, and it 
seems rather that a cold glacial period either exterminated or drove southwards to 
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Africa the makers of the Chellean culture, and that when the climate once more became 
suitable, men who had reached an Acheulean stage of culture in North Africa, a stage 
in which cleavers had already been evolved, reinvaded South-west Europe taking this 
more developed stage of the hand-axe culture with them. 


Zeuner (1952:292) observes that: ““The hand-axe culture is, on the whole, con- 
fined to the mild phases of the Pleistocene.” He agrees (p. 284) that Europe 
was abandoned by man during the second glaciation because of cultural in- 
adequacy to cope with the frigid conditions, but he believes the continent was 
occupied during the first and third glaciations as well as during the fourth. It 
seems a fair assumption, however, that massive movements out of Europe into 
Africa occurred at the onset of each glaciation, even if some people did remain 
behind. 

Movius has pointed out (1953:163 ff.) that, the more we learn about the 
Lower Paleolithic tool assemblages of the Europe-Africa-India range, the more 
dificult it becomes to interpret them as orderly sequences or culture areas. 
My theory of repeated large-scale drifts of early man in response to climatic 
fluctuations may explain why this is so. When men were isolated for long peri- 
ods into several uncommunicating populations by north African deserts, 
localized cultural developments probably occurred. When they drifted back 
into contact during a period of glaciation, the new developments were inter- 
changed in various combinations. When an area that had been abandoned 
during a glaciation was repopulated, the new arrivals might have had a cul- 
tural assemblage different from the previous local one but similar to one that 
had occurred earlier in a distant locality. 

The separation of developing Homo sapiens one or more times prior to the 
Upper Pleistocene into several mutually independent breeding populations 
would also explain the high degree of morphological variability the form had 
acquired by Upper Pleistocene times as well as part, at least, of present-day 
racial differentiation which, as Howells (1942:191) says, “... calls for a long 
previous history for the species.”’ (See also Leakey 1936: 165.) These continen- 
tally separated populations were doubtless further divided by climatic and 
geographic barriers into still smaller effective breeding units, so that over the 
long stretch of an interglacial period there was adequate opportunity for genet- 
ic drift to create racial differentiation. Remixing of these populations when 
they again came into contact in the Sahara-Middle East-India range during 
the ensuing glaciation fostered complex intergrades. This repooling of genes 
at intervals also prevented the various groups of Homo sapiens from differ- 
entiating to the point of speciation. 

With Homo sapiens evolved to a stage not far removed from his modern 
form and differentiated into mixed races by the end of Middle Pleistocene times 
as Coon suggested [1939:50]) in the range south and west of the barrier, we 
may now turn our attention to Neanderthal’s career. It probably started 
when his ancestors left India. One part or another of India was probably always 
climatically hospitable to primitive man, and the subcontinent was undoubt- 
edly occupied at an early date. Hominids may even have originated there. 
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Should this ultimately prove true it might imply a longer span of time available 
for the differentiation of the two forms of man than if Africa were the site of 
hominid origin. Some of the early hominids, possibly even protohominids, 
probably wandered out of India into China and inner Asia north of the barrier 
during a warm phase when those areas were also hospitable to man with a 
primitive culture. According to Movius (1944:55, 58), northern China was 
mild and moist during intergiacials, but it was dry and cold-to-frigid during 
glaciations. Inner Asia north of the barrier was probably less moist than China 
during interglacials, but it very likely offered a suitable habitat for primitive 
man. One route out of India may have been through the break in the barrier 
in the northwest India-Afghanistan region (see maps). The more important one 
was probably through northeast India and around the east end of the barrier. 
This is thought to have been the route of dispersion from India of the Sino- 
Malayan fauna, a movement which Weidenreich puts in the Lower to Middle 
Pleistocene (1946:65). It is even possible that Neanderthal’s ancestors were 
part of this fauna, feeding on their fellow travelers as they went. The Pithe- 
canthropus and Sinanthropus finds show that this invasion of eastern Asia by 
man must have occurred no later than the second interglacial. For reasons to 
be developed later, I think it was probably even earlier. 

Some of these pre-Neanderthal men wandered inland into Asia north of 
40° during a period of warm climate. Part of this population may subsequently 
have been trapped north of the barrier in the general vicinity of Inner Mongolia 
or Sinkiang at the onset of the next glacial period. Primitive man caught in 
this area would have been unable to retreat directly southward because the 
great mountain mass that lay in that direction became frigid sooner than the 
lower lands to the north. Having lived where he was for hundreds of genera- 
tions, primitive man might not have known he could escape the increasingly 
rigorous climate by moving east several hundred miles before turning south. 
Howell (1951:409) suggested that some of the physical characteristics of 
classic Neanderthal man may represent biological adaptation to a glacial cli- 
mate. Coon stated in a letter to me (1953) that he has long been of that opin- 
ion. If this is so, I suggest the evolution occurred, not in Europe during the 
fourth glaciation, but in eastern Asia during an earlier one. The Neander- 
thaloids of eastern China, who may well have been more numerous than those 
of inner Asia, did have a direct line of retreat to Indochina and the Java area, 
however. This fact may cast doubt on the interpretation of Neanderthal physi- 
cal characteristics as adaptations to a frigid climate. 

If a population was trapped in inner Asia it found itself in an area which, 
according to Brooks (1949:264), was very cold during glaciations and where 
piedmont glaciation occurred. I suggest it may have been the necessity to cope 
with such conditions that first drove man to take shelter in caves, learn to 
control fire, perhaps to adopt clothing and develop specialized hunting tech- 
niques and tools. Some such course of events as this, plus subsequent diffusion 
of this knowledge within the “‘Neanderthaloid culture area,’ would explain 
why so lowly a hominid as Sinanthropus was living in caves and using fire at 
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least a hundred thousand years or more before there is evidence for such cul- 
tural accomplishments in Europe. (Leakey [1936:127] says caves were occu- 
pied in Rhodesia during hand-ax times, and Australopithecus may have been 
a cave dweller [Dart 1948].) Oakley (1952:288), after discussing the general 
lack of evidence of fire using in the Africa-Europe range during the Lower 
Paleolithic, states: ‘‘... evidence of the use of fire has been found at the 
Early Acheulian camping site at Torralba in Spain.” If the use of fire here, 
rather than an accidental association, is unquestionable, and if the site is pre- 
third interglacial, the makers of this culture evidently made the discovery in- 
dependently. If so, the invention was not widely adopted in the Homo sapiens 
range prior to the arrival there of Neanderthal man. The first recorded fire- 
using cave dweller in Europe was Neanderthal man. It seems reasonable to 
credit him with these important inventions and their integration into a way of 
life. 

If Sinanthropus is of first interglacial date, as Zeuner thinks (1952:299), 
and if my deductions explaining his cultural accomplishments are correct, men 
must have entered inner Asia prior to the first glaciation. Even if Sinanthropus 
is as late as the second interglacial, which seems to be the more widely held 
view, proto-Sinanthropus must have been in eastern Asia by first interglacial 
times. This is the basis for my earlier remark that the barrier may have been 
skirted or penetrated prior to the second interglacial period. 

There is strong cultural evidence for the hypothesis that Neanderthal de- 
veloped over a long period of time north and east of the barrier in essential 
isolation from Homo sapiens developing south and west of it. This evidence is 
the long duration of the pebble “‘chopper-chopping tool’ complex, uncontami- 
nated by biface cores or Levalloisian flaking techniques, and its distribution 
in the precise area of eastern Asia where, on other grounds, I have placed the 
Neanderthal evolution. Movius suggests the possible evolutionary significance 
of this cultural isolation (1944:102 and map on 103) and cites an even earlier 
statement by Hooton (1940:73) that has a similar implication. 

In recent years there has been a reaction against the premature linkages 
between tool assemblages and human physical types proposed in the 1930's 
and 1940’s by several writers: Leakey (1931:236; 1935:79; 1936:164), Pater- 
son (1940), and others. As Movius has pointed out (1953:164), it is no longer 
possible to maintain the idea that biface cores were the work of Homo sapiens 
and flake tools the product of Neanderthal; for we now know that generally 
in the Europe-Africa-India range the Levallois flakes and biface cores were 
made by one and the same peoples as parts of unified cultural assemblages. It 
is, moreover, a general tenet of anthropology, based on overwhelming modern 
evidence, that we cannot safely assume distributional linkages between race 
and culture. 

We cannot afford to be dogmatic on this point, however, when there is real 
evidence pointing to such a linkage. The independent facts that in eastern 
Asia in Lower and Middle Pleistocene times the only known hominid type 
was Neanderthaloid, while the only known tool tradition was the chopper 
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chopping one, suggest a linkage between culture and physical type that is 
difficult to deny. The most important aspect of this linkage from the point of 
view of this paper is that the persistence of this tool-making tradition unin- 
fluenced by the “Western” one until Upper Pleistocene times (De Terra, 
Teilhard de Chardin and Movius 1938; Movius 1953:181) strongly suggests 
that the makers of these tools were isolated during most of the Pleistocene 
from people on the other side of the barrier. Thus several hundred thousand 
years were available for the evolutionary divergence of the two forms of man. 

The presence of peb’'e tools in peninsular India, Africa, and Europe, 
possibly related to the eas.ern Asiatic complex, does not embarrass my hypoth- 
esis but, on the contrary, may actually tell us when the separation of the 
Neanderthal line from that of Homo sapiens occurred. The pebble cultures of 
Africa are apparently the earliest record there of human occupation and date 
from “‘the earliest Pleistocene” (Leakey 1936:33). Wayland (1934:351) sug- 
gests the earliest of these tools in Uganda may even date.from the Pliocene. 
(If Australopithecus was pre-Pleistocene and if he used ungulate limb bones as 
weapons [Dart 1949] these may be older than any stone tools known from 
Africa.) The “‘pre-Chellean” pebble tools of Europe are generally conceded to 
be the earliest artifacts there. Evidence also exists that in peninsular India 
pebble tools, associated with extremely crude flakes, are the oldest sign of 
human habitation (Movius 1953:183-84). Leakey suggested the possibility 
that the early African and European forms may be related (1936:180), and 
Paterson (1940) suggested a common origin for all three pebble industries. 
Both Leakey and Movius, in the publications cited in this paragraph, indicate 
their belief that these pebble cultures, in Africa and in India, respectively, 
may have evolved into Abbevillian hand axes. Wherever the hand ax may have 
originated, if the early pebble cultures of India, Africa, and Europe are re- 
lated to those of eastern Asia, they may record the first rapid expansion of the 
hominids. They would then also suggest that Neanderthal’s ancestors became 
separated from those of Homo sapiens prior to the invention of the hand ax 
and that the separation was maintained perhaps until third interglacial times. 

It is possible that minor migrations or diffusions out of India influenced the 
cultures of southeast Asia and Java from time to time throughout the Pleisto- 
cene. Movius (1953:183) discusses this possibility as a way of accounting for 
the crude biface core tools of mid-Pleistocene Java, but points out that the 
absence of such tool types in Burma and Malaya tends to suggest that the bi- 
faces found in Java may have developed locally out of the pebble choppers. 
It seems probable, on the whole, that occupation of southeast Asia by Nean- 
derthaloids may have minimized migrations of Homo sapiens out of India. 
This possibility tends to support Weidenreich’s conception of a direct evolution 
from Pithecanthropus to the Soloensis form of Neanderthal man (1940:382; 
1943:48; 1946:39-40). 

It is doubtless premature to speculate in any detail on the place of Pithe- 
canthropus in the Neanderthal line. He could represent a relict form left behind 
when the proto-Neanderthals first moved into the east Asian sphere. Or he 
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may represent a secondary spread of Neanderthaloids after they had survived 
a glaciation in more northerly Asia. In any case there seems to be little reason 
so far to accept Weidenreich’s “developmental sequence”’ from Giganto pithecus 
through Meganthropus to Pithecanthropus. The dangers inherent in basing 
such far-reaching conclusions on the dubious typology of small skeletal frag- 
ments was pointed out by Washburn in his discussion of the Piltdown hoax 
1953:761). Zuckerman (1950) makes some pertinent points about Weiden- 
reich’s tendency to ignore or gloss over stratigraphic evidence or its lack in 
favor of theories based exclusively on typological grounds. 

Out of this welter of fact and interpretation emerge the few concepts neces- 
sary to the hypothesis supported in this paper. By the end of third glacial 
times Neanderthal had probably developed in eastern Asia to something ap- 
proximating the classic form. His numbers had probably always been small 
compared to developing Homo sapiens: his range was incomparably smaller, 
and in part of this range he had no easy retreat from glacial conditions such as 
Homo sapiens enjoyed. His restricted range (and possibly his sometimes severe 
habitat) had militated against the racial diversification that characterized the 
development of Homo sapiens. In spite of his cultural advances his range and 
numbers were probably sharply reduced during every glacial episode he had to 
endure. This may be why, although he stood athwart the entrance to the New 
World, he never expanded his range sufficiently to explore that territory. But 
as the climate ameliorated after the rigors of the third glaciation, his numbers 
increased and he did finally expand his range. For reasons not as yet ascer- 
tained he looked westward, and the lowlands north of the barrier afforded him 
1 route to Europe. 

It was perhaps at this time that developed Neanderthal first made contact 
with Homo sapiens groups in northwest India . id beyond the passes there in 
central Asia. Movius (1953:186) remarks upon the occurrence, at Teshik-Tash 
in Uzbekistan, of “‘ .. . a fully developed {italics mine] Mousterian assemblage, 
including a few flakes of classic Levalloisian type.’’ Central Asia, he says (p. 
181), ‘°...has produced materials the affinities of which can be traced to 
both of the major provinces. Although the ‘Western’ increment is dominant, 
the occurrence of pebble tools in sites in this region attests the extremely late 
survival of the ancient pebble-tool tradition of the Far East.’”? Movius says 
this area “ . . . apparently was not occupied until toward the close of the Up- 
per Pleistocene,” but I believe the Uzbekistan Neanderthal child is generally 
assigned a third interglacial date (Howell 1951). If this dating is correct, we 
may have here the record of one of the earliest fusions between Neanderthal 
and Homo sapiens, physically and culturally. 

It seems possible, however, on the evidence we now have, that Neanderthal- 
oid and sapiens-like forms may have been in contact in the northern Punjab 
as early as the second interglacial. According to Movius (1944: 24-27; he cred- 
its most of the data in this section to De Terra and Paterson 1939), the earliest 
tools there were large crude fiakes dating from the second glaciation, followed 
during the second interglacial by Early Soan, in which pebble chopper tools 
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are associated with “ .. . simple Clacton-like flakes [some of which] approach 
Proto-Levalloisian forms.’’ Contemporary with this industry are heavily 
rolled Chellean and less rolled Acheulean bifaces (suggesting the bifaces may 
be older than the Early Soan?). Movius’ discussion (pp. 28-29) seems to indi- 
cate that direct association between the two traditions may have occurred in 
late second interglacial or third glacial times, although in his summary he says 
specifically (p. 29): “On the basis of existing data, it is not until the Third 
Interglacial Period in Northwest India that there is any apparent mixture of 
these two divergent cultural traditions.’ If Soan culture was the work of Ne 
anderthaloid man he apparently shared (or alternated occupation of) the 
northern Punjab with Homo sapiens prior to the third interglacial. This might 
mean either that the passes out of northwest India were a major route for 
Neanderthal’s original invasion of Asia north of the barrier or that as early as 
the second interglacial he had already expanded from eastern Asia along the 
north face of the barrier far enough westward to invade the fringe of the Homo 
sapiens range in the Punjab. If Homo sapiens and Neanderthal were in contac! 
in northwest India during the second interglacial or the third glacial, a long 
period of time is available for the development of Mousterian culture and also 
for the establishment of a stable hybrid, the “‘progressive” Neanderthal. 

A similar lengthy opportunity for cultural and morphological fusion may 
possibly have existed in central Asia north of the barrier and east of the 
Caspian Sea. Movius (1953:186) speaks of the Acheulean bifaces found near 
Krasnovodsk and also calls attention to the fact that Russian archeologists 
have claimed that the Teshik-Tash Mousterian culture is of second interglacial 
age. He states, however, that there is no geological or paleontological basis for 
this claim, and so far as I know, there is no reliable date for the former, either 
The possibility of pre-third-interglacial contact between Neanderthal and 
Homo sapiens in central Asia must remain pure speculation for the present 
but, in view of the Punjab situation, it certainly cannot be ruled out. 

Whether it occurred in the third interglacial or earlier, I suggest Mous- 
terian culture may have originated in the northwest India-central Asia region 
from a fusion of “Neanderthal” culture with its pebble tools, cave-dwelling 
and fire-using features, on the one hand, and ‘‘Homo sapiens” biface core tools 
and Levalloisian flaking techniques, on the other. The Mousterian bifaces have 
long been regarded as an adaptation and refinement of the Acheulean core 
tool. From the discussion by Movius (1953:166-67) it seems entirely possible 
that the Mousterian method of producing flakes for tools may have been merely 
a labor-saving modification of the Levalloisian method. If Mousterian culture 
was “fully developed” in Uzbekistan by third interglacial times, it might 
have been in process of formation at an earlier date in that general part of the 
world. 

During the third interglacial this hybrid population, practicing a Mouster- 
oid culture, expanded westward until it penetrated Homo sapiens strongholds 
in the Middle East and in Europe. Some of these ‘progressive’ Neanderthals 
reached Palestine presumably either by drifting south through the Iranian 
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highlands or by wandering down between the Black and Caspian seas. There 
they mixed further with an indigenous Homo sapiens population. (Numerous 
authors agree the Palestine finds were hybrids, e.g.: Coon 1939; Montagu 
1945:87; Hooton 1946:337-—38.) The earlier, more Neanderthaloid Tabin re- 
mains of Mt. Carmel probably represent a group from central Asia that be- 
came interred before they had intermixed extensively with the local Homo 
sapiens population. The later Skihl material shows that Neanderthaloids in 
Palestine became more sapiens-like with the passage of time. It seems that 
either: (1) the Neanderthals were a minority in the area and their traits were 
successively diluted by repeated infusions of Homo sapiens genes, (2) Homo 
sapiens genes were dominant, or (3) Homo sapiens-like individuals were better 
suited for survival in that locality and hence became more and more predomi- 
nant. 

The Asiatic migrants, probably already mixed with Homo sapiens in central 
\sia and the Middle East, pushed on to central Europe during the third inter- 
glacial. They may have moved northwestward from Palestine or directly west- 
ward along the north face of the barrier. In the zone of contact in western Asia 
and eastern Europe further miscegenation and cultural exchange probably 
occurred. Then, when the climate deteriorated with the onset of the fourth 
glaciation, the bulk of the Homo sapiens population retreated south as was its 
wont. This left Europe open to further Neanderthal invasion and set the stage 
for the modern misconception that classic Neanderthals evolved rapidly (and 
in a curiously regressive fashion) in western Europe during Wiirm I. Probably 
all that actually happened was that additional Neanderthals of more classic 
type, adjusted by previous experience to life in a cold climate, kept pushing 
in behind the advance guard and, by weight of numbers, blotted out the nean- 
thropic traits the earlier migrants had acquired along the way. 

The Homo sapiens groups that retreated south from Europe and perhaps 
from central Asia had been touched by Neanderthal magic. They may have 
acquired some Neanderthal physical traits, but, more important, they had 
achieved a new cultural outlook. They had perhaps learned the use of fire, 
clothing, and specialized hunting techniques, and possibly of cave dwelling 
accomplishments that freed man from dependence on a mild climate and from 
a grubbing existence. It is even conceivable that the sentence beginning this 
paragraph is literally true. So far as I know, the earliest recorded human 
burials were those made by Neanderthal during the European Mousterian. 
The Mt. Carmel Neanderthals probably practiced burial, too (Keith and Mc- 
Cown 1937:42). On this slender thread one might hang the conjecture that it 
was Neanderthal who first conceived the idea of life after death and of super- 
natural powers to be dealt with by magic and religion. Then the magically 
oriented art complex of the Upper Paleolithic, the origin of which is otherwise 
unexplained, could be the result of enrichment by Homo sapiens of these basic 
ritual ideas obtained from Neanderthal. Leakey’s discussion of the beginnings 
of art in southern Rhodesia (1936:161) is consistent with this suggestion, for 
simultaneous with that beginning is a sudden improvement in stone-chipping 
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techniques, and the date is probably about the time Homo sapiens would have 
returned to Africa after stimulation by Neanderthal. But this notion may 
seem far-fetched, and it is not important to the thesis here advanced. 

The essential idea I am suggesting is that the contact of Homo sapiens 
groups with “Neanderthal culture” in Asia and in Europe during the third 
interglacial resulted in an efflorescence of ‘Homo sapiens cultures” that gave 
rise to the Upper Paleolithic. There is general agreement, I think, that a sud- 
den enrichment of culture is evident at the beginning of the Upper Paleolithic 
in Europe and that these richer and more varied cultures seem to have orig- 
inated, for the most part, outside of Europe. Movius, discussing the European 
Upper Paleolithic (1953:171 ff.), follows M. Denis Peyrony, Dorothy Garrod 
and others in suggesting that different European cultures of that time may 
have originated in Palestine, Iran, the plains of southern Russia, and possibly 
Africa. All but the latter are areas where indigenous Homo sapiens was proba- 
bly directly stimulated during the third interglacial by invading Neanderthal 
man. 

Leakey claimed in the 1930’s that Lower Aurignacian techniques of stone 
chipping were older in Africa than in Europe (1931:237-39; 1936:54—60, 161) 
Movius seems ready to dismiss Africa as a source of European Aurignacian 
(1953:171), but he doesn’t dispose of Africa’s claim to temporal priority. The 
sudden new competence Leakey claims for African Aurignacian cultures early 
in the fourth glaciation (1936:161) may have been the consequence of contact 
with Neanderthal. The stimulation may have come secondhand from Hom 
sapiens wanderers returning from Europe or may have resulted directly via 
diffusion or migration from the Middle East. 

When Homo sapiens had thoroughly assimilated and improved on the 
ideas he got from Neanderthal, he took advantage of the first interstadial of 
the Wiirm glaciation to launch forth on his initial conquest of the world. He 
overran Europe and pushed around the barrier into eastern Asia. The dis- 
covery and colonization of the New World during or immediately after the 
fourth glacial period were an integral part of the rapid expansion Homo sapiens 
enjoyed, once he had freed himself from dependence on a warm moist climate. 
One might even hazard the guess that the reason Africa south of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral remained so backward during the Upper Paleolithic was be- 
cause the Homo sapiens groups there had not had the full benefit of Neander- 
thal stimulation. In the new dynamics of cultural enrichment and sapiens 
migrations the hinterlands of Africa had become a dead end, far removed from 
the centers of rapid development. 

The theory here advanced has the advantage of not being embarrassed 
either by third interglacial classic Neanderthals or by fourth glacial “pro- 
gressives.” The former are predicted as the third interglacial type in eastern 
Asia north of 40°. If they are found anywhere to the west or even in Africa at 
that time, they can be explained as migrants who happened to be preserved 
before they had undergone extensive intermixture with Homo sapiens. Fourth 
glacial “progressives” can be accounted for on any one of several grounds ac- 
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cording to circumstances: (1) the preservation of third interglacial hybrid 
types in isolated nooks, (2) new hybrids formed during the early fourth glacia- 
tion in border areas as a result of continuing Neanderthal expansion, (3) new 
hybrids resulting from the mid-Wiirmian expansion of Homo sapiens into areas 
still populated by Neanderthals, or (4) (as a last resort if found farfrom a 
border area in a Homo sapiens stronghold) throwback offspring of parents 
descended from the third interglacial admixture. 

It is possible, as Coon (1939) and others have suggested, that some dis- 
cernible Neanderthal traits survive in European and other modern popula- 
tions. If Weidenreich (1943:48) and Hooton (1946:338) are correct, Australia 
is the one major area where a really sizable increment of Neanderthal genes 
still persists. It seems possible that at various times during the development 
from Pithecanthropus to Wadjak man in Java there may have been repeated 
infusions of Homo sapiens genes from India. If the infusions went both ways, 
the Australoid element in the population of modern India is also explained. A 
Wadjak-like population may have found Australia before the fourth glaciation 
or they may have retreated there when confronted by fully modern men ex- 
panding out of India during the last glaciation. It was probably mere luck 
that this stock was preserved in the Australian hideaway till modern times; 
fully neanthropic man didn’t happen to find his way there in force until the 
historic European expansion. 

Several fossil forms warrant special discussion in the light of the hypothesis 
here proposed. Some of them have been so interpreted on occasion that they 
seem to contradict my thesis, but other interpretations are favorable or at 
least permissive toward it. Some finds that could be crucial are too fragmentary 
or not well enough dated to furnish clear evidence one way or the other. It 
may be permissible to indicate those that might support the hypothesis here 
advanced, should their deficiencies be removed. I shall discuss only those 
finds that seem important to the evaluation of my thesis but which have not 
been considered in the foregoing pages. To support the thesis it would be de- 
sirable to demonstrate three things: (1) Homo sapiens types occupied the 
\frica-India-Europe area during and prior to the third interglacial, (2) none 
of the finds in that range prior to the third interglacial are Neanderthals, and 
3) Neanderthals of semiclassic type existed in eastern Asia north of 40° by 
third interglacial times. It is not necessary to prove that all the finds in the 
Homo sapiens range prior to the third interglacial are Homo sapiens or forms 
ancestral to him; it is entirely possible that in isolated parts of that vast area, 
strains evolved during the Lower and Middle Pleistocene that some modern 
scholars would exclude from the sapiens group. Such strains, if they existed, 
were presumably absorbed or liquidated by the more successful ones. Neander- 
thals in Africa by late third interglacial times would not be inconsistent with 
the hypothesis, either. Some of them may have pushed into Africa at that time 
via the Middle East or even from Europe. 

The Heidelberg jaw could be very embarrassing to the present thesis if its 
Neanderthal affinities were to be confirmed. Keith’s original emphasis on tau- 
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rodontism as a Neanderthal peculiarity led a generation of physical anthro- 
pologists to accept such affinities without much question. Recently, however, 
taurodontism has been shown to occur in Homo sapiens and widely among the 
higher primates. Hooton remarks (1946:319) that these findings “ . . . and the 
discoveries of Sinanthropus, the new Pithecanthropus specimens, and the 
South African fossil man-apes have tended to divest the Heidelberg jaw of 
much of its importance. A few peculiarities ... are of interest as primitive 
human specializations but of no particular evolutionary significance. Gregory 
remarked as long ago as 1916 that . . . the teeth are identical generically with 
those of Homo sapiens.” Weidenreich (1943:43) said: ‘“The Heidelberg Man 
cannot pass as such a type [ancestral to the classic Neanderthal], since his 
dentition is almost completely like that of Homo sapiens and in any case, 
much more advanced than the dentition of the Mousterian Man or that repre- 
sented by the Ehringsdorf mandibles.”” Thus the way seems open to regard 
Heidelberg as an affiliate of the Homo sapiens line rather than of that of Ne- 
anderthal. The remains are doubtless too incomplete and too isolated in time 
and space to permit deciding at this time whether he is in the direct line of 
sapiens evolution or represents an offshoot that became extinct. His early 
date, combined with his advanced dentition, does at least tend to support the 
hypothesis here offered, and likewise to rule out the Asiatic Pithecanthropoids 
as ancestors of Homo sapiens. 

The second interglacial Swanscombe skull fragments would lend powerful 
support to the position taken here if their sapiens affiliations were unanimously 
accepted. I think it is fair to say that most students of human evolution are 
inclined to regard them in that light. But unless and until a more complete 
specimen is found, including the supraorbital and other crucial regions. the 
Swanscombe find will doubtless remain too controversial to bear much weight 
in solving the problem of Neanderthal-Homo sapiens relationships. If, however, 
low-vaulted semiclassic Neanderthals are found in third interglacial deposits 
in central to eastern Asia, the sapiens affiliations of high-vaulted Swanscombe 
will certainly be still more widely accepted than they are now, even if no more 
Swanscombe specimens come to light. We should keep firmly in mind, too, 
that at least Swanscombe proves that a big-brained hominid, removed only in 
minor ways from full sapiens status in the parts now known, was a contem- 
porary of the crude Pithecanthropoid group of Asia. This fact alone makes it 
likely there were at least two hominid lines developing separately at opposite 
ends of the Old World by mid-Pleistocene times. 

Many scholars accept the third interglacial Fontéchevade skulls as a fully 
sapiens form. My thesis would benefit, of course, from proof that indisputable 
Homo sapiens shared Europe, during the third interglacial, with “progressive” 
Neanderthals. Vallois’ description (1949) stressed the sapiens affinities of the 
finds, for exampie (p. 352): “The essential fact is the absolute absence of a 
supraorbital torus: the glabella and brow ridge are less developed than in the 
Upper Palaeolithic Europeans, or even the majority of Europeans of today.” 
Howell, defending the theory of the late emergence of Homo sapiens out of a 
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“progressive’”’ Neanderthal ancestry, ignored this statement and dismissed 
Fontéchevade as another third interglacial Neanderthal (1951). Ashley Mon- 
tagu, who has examined the material, is emphatic in his rejection of Howell’s 
position and unreservedly supports Vallois, saying (1952:369-70): “[Fonté- 
chevade I] consists of a beautifully preserved portion of the glabellar region of 
the frontal bone . . . together with a part of the left orbit including a supra- 
orbital margin which is as sharp and as delicately made as in the most gracile 
of modern female crania. . . . In morphology and thickness it is in all respects 
identical with that of modern caucasoid man. . . . Stratigraphically and cul- 
turally Fontéchevade in France precedes the earliest Neanderthal types.” It 
seems one might almost rest the case for third interglacial Homo sapiens in 
Europe on this fragment. Certainly, if the Vallois- Montagu position achieves 
consensus among physical anthropologists, Howell’s thesis will have to be 
abandoned and the one here advanced will be greatly strengthened. 

Piltdown man is currently so discredited that one hesitates even to mention 
him. If the skull fragments are as old as the third interglacial, however, as Oak- 
ley thought a couple of years ago (1953:46), the form (minus the fake jaw) 
could be put forward with some confidence as representing European Homo 
sapiens of that time, since the brow ridges and mastoid processes are of sapiens 
type. But Washburn’s summary (1953:761) of the exposé of Piltdown by 
Weiner, Oakley and Le Gros Clark (1953) indicates that while the Piltdown I 
skull and the frontal fragment of Piltdown II are Upper Pleistocene and possi- 
bly as old as third interglacial, the occipital fragment of Piltdown II is modern. 
This heterogeneity seems, for the moment at least, to put Piltdown outside the 
pale of useful evidence. 

The evolutionary significance of various other British finds, once thought 
possibly to have respectable antiquity—Galley Hill, Bury St. Edmonds, 
Bakers Hole, Lloyds of London, etc.—seems to be nil on the basis of fluorine 
dating (Oakley 1953). Unless reasonable doubt should be cast on the validity 
of this method of relative dating, we must conclude that all these finds repre- 
sent Homo sapiens of terminal Pleistocene or Recent times. 

The Steinheim “progressive’’ Neanderthal remains would not upset my 
theory even if their alleged, and disputed, third glacial date should prove to 
be correct. The form would then represent an advance guard of the third inter- 
glacial hybrid movement into Europe. It would also lend support to the possi- 
bility, discussed above, that Homo sapiens and Neanderthal were hybridizing 
in northwest India or central Asia prior to the third interglacial. 

Of the African finds that might seem to cast doubt on the present thesis, 
Rhodesian man is certainly the most celebrated, although perhaps not the 
most significant. He has been as widely and casually referred to the Neander- 
thaloid group as was Heidelberg. But both early and recent opinion often veers 
away from this viewpoint. Le Gros Clark (1945:4), discussing the loose use to 
which the terms “‘Neanderthalian” and ‘“Neanderthaloid” have been put in 

lescribing Rhodesian man and other fossil forms, says: “ . . . it is important 
to recognize that the collection includes a number of variants some of which 
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may well bear an ancestral relationship to modern man, while others repre- 
sent local specializations.”’ Wells (1951:198), citing Keith (1925), Pycraft 
(1928), and Elliot Smith (1928), points out that they: “ .. . all agreed in con- 
sidering the Broken Hill skull to be at once more primitive than the Neander- 
thal type and nearer to a generalized type of modern man such as the aborigi- 
nal Australians. ...He might therefore be considered as nearly related to 
modern types of man as to Neanderthal man.”’ Ashley Montagu (1945:77) 
says Rhodesian man combines “ . . . Pithecanthropoid, even Gorilloid, and 
Neanderthal characters with a goodly number which might be said to be of 
early sapiens type. ... Rhodesian man, together with Solo man, are by some 
students regarded as early sapiens types who bear no relationship to Neander- 
thal man at all.”” Hooton (1946:346) observes: ‘‘Some authorities regard the 
Rhodesian man as a variant of the Neanderthal race. To my mind, there is 
no real basis for such a view.”’ Keith, who believes the post-craniai bones found 
at Broken Hill belong to Rhodesian man, says (1931:119): “... his limb 
bones separate him widely from Neanderthal man and reveal his close relation- 
ship to neanthropic or modern man.’’ Galloway concludes (1937:14): “It 
is now generally accepted that Rhodesian Man, while superficially resembling 
Neanderthal Man, differs from him fundamentally and that he is more defi- 
nitely one of the earliest [sic] types of Homo sapiens.”’ 

The significance of Rhodesian man is doubtful, not only on morphological 
grounds, but also in terms of his age. Zeuner (1952:298) finds him undatable 
but refers to J. D. Clark and others (1950), who have placed him in the Upper 
Pleistocene. Leakey said in 1936 (p. 36) that although there were no good faun- 
al or cultural associations for this find, he had collected fossils from the mine 
dumps that “... represent a fauna in almost every detail similar to that of 
the present day, and the culture belongs to the same group which both in East 
Africa and in South Africa is associated with a modern fauna.” If Rhodesian 
man lived as late as the third interglacial period. he does not contravene my 
thesis even if the ultimate conclusion should be, contrary to the present trend, 
that he is Neanderthaloid. For with Neanderthals undoubtedly present in 
mixed form in Palestine in third interglacial times, and with the return to 
Africa from Europe in early Wiirm times of Homo sapiens groups admixed 
with Neanderthal, it is entirely possible that Rhodesia or other localities in 
Africa might yield Upper Pleistocene fossils with discernible Neanderthaloid 
qualities. 

Africanthropus njarasensis from Tanganyika Territory is another alleged 
“Neantherthaloid” African find that Weinert would ascribe to the Pithecan- 
thropus-Sinanthropus group. Its age is apparently Upper Pleistocene. The 
one skull that has been “restored” consisted, according to Hooton (1946:347), 
of nearly two hundred small water-worn fragments, many of which are split, 
and most of which do not make contact with each other. Hooton remarks 
(p. 347): “... the restoration achieved is highly speculative and dubious.”’ 
He expresses his complete distrust of the restoration and says (p. 348): “It 
seems to the present writer that Weinert has built up his Africanthropus in 
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much the same way that the traditional German scientist evolved a camel from 
his inner consciousness.” Weidenreich (1940:377) dismisses the find thus: 

Whether or not the very fragmentary fossil skull of East Africa discovered by 
Larsen and described as Africanthropus by H. Weinert is to be included in this group 
Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus], as the latter author insists, remains uncertain. Its 
deficiency renders a decision difficult all the more because its general shape even in 
Weinert’s restoration contradicts such a subsuming. 


Thus Africanthropus seems to be useless as evidence. His late date makes him 
immaterial anyway. 

The Florisbad skull is attributed by Wells (1951:199) and others to “early 
Middle Stone Age,” i.e., third interglacial at the earliest. Therefore, even if 
the form has some Neanderthal ancestry, its chronological position would fit 
it within the framework of my theory. But Hooton (1946:396) mentions that 
Broom (1943:73), Drennan (1937), and Keith (1938) stress its ““Australoid”’ 
features while Galloway (1937) sees Boskopoid aspects. Hooton himself puts 
it in the Homo sapiens group “ ... because its total characteristics seem to 
place it in that category.”’ Galloway said, in summarizing his conclusions 
1937:12): “As in the vault, so in the face of the Florisbad skull, the features 
are those of Homo sapiens and their nearest counterparts are those of the later 
Boskop and Australian types.’”’ Keith (1938) feels the Florisbad skull: “... 
may be regarded . . . as a transition from the Rhodesian to the Boskop type, 
the latter heralding the modern races of South Africa—Bushmen and Hotten- 
tot.” 

Dr. L. Cabot Briggs, in charge of anthropological research in north 
Africa for Harvard University, has probably studied more of the African 
fossils than any other single person. In response to my inquiry he has dis- 
cussed the crucial African finds in a long letter and gives me permission to 
quote the following summary of his present (1954) position: 

In my opinion none of the fossil human remains from Africa that have at times been 
described as “Neanderthal” or “‘neanderthaloid” can be attributed with any certainty 
to Homo neanderthalensis, or even shown to be related to this type. Such points of re- 
semblance as exist between various fossil African forms and some of the Neanderthals 
or neanderthaloid forms of Europe and the Near East can all be explained as coinci- 
dental in the absence of more and clearer evidence than is presently at our disposal 
Further discoveries will doubtless provide such evidence, in time, and so allow us to 


prove these hypothetical relationships or disprove them as the case may be. 


In summary then, there appear to be no skeletal finds in Europe or Africa 
that contradict the hypothesis advanced here that Homo sapiens had a long 
evolutionary career in that range before Neanderthal arrived there. Man was 
there early, and the evidence grows that all the early forms had affinities 
specifically with Homo sapiens and not with Neanderthal. Therefore, Neander- 
thal must have evolved elsewhere. Eastern Asia is the paramount choice for 
that locus since all the early finds there are of that general type. 

Despite the fact that the bulk of the evidence we now have, both morpho- 
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logical and cultural, supports the thesis here developed, and none of it is 
downright contradictory, some data essential to a rigorous testing of the 
hypothesis are still missing. The lack of known classic Neanderthals in eastern 
Asia north of 40° is the most glaring deficiency. This area has not yet been 
well worked archeologically, and one may only hope that more effort will 
be expended there in the search for fossil man. Some scholars may still feel 
we also lack positive evidence for third interglacial Homo sapiens in the range 
I ascribe to him. The Fontéchevade remains seem to me to establish his pres- 
ence in Europe. Additional clear-cut remains there would convince the most 
skeptical and lay to rest, once and for all, the idea that Homo sapiens first 
appeared in Wiirm times. Lower and Middle Pleistocene finds of definite 
sapiens affiliation are also needed to bolster debatable remains in the sapiens 
territory such as Heidelberg, Swanscombe, Kanam, Kanjera, etc. Finds in 
Africa, the Middle East, and India are yet to be made that are incontestably 
early and are complete enough to establish beyond doubt that they are Homo 
sapiens uncontaminated by Neanderthaloid traits. 

The lack of third interglacial classic Neanderthals in the Middle East 
and Europe may also be regarded as a deficiency by some students. It is possi- 
ble, however, if Homo sapiens-Neanderthal intermixture was occurring at 
this time in central Asia north of the barrier, as I have suggested, that only 
mixed or “‘progressive’’ Neanderthals reached western Asia and central Europe 
until after Homo sapiens had abandoned the colder regions at the onset of the 
fourth glaciation. Perhaps it is worth pointing out that if we ever have proof 
of the simultaneous existence of Homo sapiens and semiclassic Neanderthal 
during or prior to the third interglacial, whether they are found in the same 
locality or widely separated, it will be difficult to deny the main thesis here 
supported: that Homo sapiens and Neanderthal had long independent evolu- 
tions. 

This hypothesis will undoubtedly require modification as additional data 
accumulate even if its basic tenets are borne out. It is offered at this time, in 
spite of the lack of evidence on certain crucial points, in the hope that it will 
be helpful in the search for, and interpretation of, primitive men and their 
cultures. 
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The Prehistory of East Africa* 


SONIA COLE 
London, England 
DATING, CLIMATIC EVIDENCE, AND CORRELATIONS 

REHISTORIC cultures in East Africa are dated mainly by typological, 

faunal, and climatic correlations with other areas, chiefly Europe. This 
relative dating is precarious and unsatisfactory. Very few absolute dates have 
been established in Africa as a whole (apart from Egypt in dynastic times); 
except for three dates obtained from varved sediments in the Kenya rift valley, 
there are no absolute dates in East Africa upon which to build a chronological 
framework. Radiocarbon dates for industries in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Northern Rhodesia and northeastern Angola do, however, tie up to a certain 
extent with industries in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. 

The climatic sequence built up by Wayland in Uganda, and Leakey and 
Nilsson in Kenya, is well established and has been applied over most of Africa, 
though the number of pluvial periods, and particularly the numbers of sub- 
divisions within each period, may not be the same in all parts of the continent 
Evidence of Quaternary climatic episodes is obtained mainly from the follow- 
ing sources: high lake and river terraces; former greater extension of glaciers on 
mountains; the nature of fossil soils, wind-blown sands, chemical alterations, 
etc.; raised sea beaches; and faunal evidence. Relative dating is then achieved 
by the problematical correlation of climatic events in low latitudes with those 
of high latitudes. 

The Kageran pluvial of Villafranchian times is the first period of increased 
rainfall recognized, after the prolonged aridity of the Pliocene, in Uganda and 
western Kenya (it has not been recognized in the Kenya rift valley, though the 
age of the lowest series of lake deposits in this area is unknown and may be 
Kageran). This pluvial period was named after the Kagera river in Uganda, 
where Wayland first found terraces at heights of 270, 220, 110, and 30 feet 
above the present river. The highest terrace is of Kageran age and contains 
pebble tools of the ‘Earliest Kafuan” stage (Van Riet Lowe 1952:28). 

In western Kenya, clays and tuffs at Kanam were laid down during the 
Kageran pluvial. They are associated with a Villafranchian fauna, which in- 
cludes true elephants and horses as well as relics of Tertiary times such as 
Dinotherium, Anancus, Stegodon, Stylohipparion, etc. A similar fauna is found 

* Any outline of East African prehistory must be dependent chiefly on the work of Dr. 
L. S. B. Leakey, but to avoid encumbering the text with too many references I have omitted 
quoting his earlier books except where specific reference to them has been made. In my tentative 
“Conclusions” the literature is too vast to be quoted at all. I have adopted largely the interpreta- 
tions of Dr. L. H. Wells on questions of fossil man. I am indebted to Dr. J. Desmond Clark 
(with the concurrence of the Cambridge University Press) for permission to see proofs of his forth- 


coming book on the Prehistoric Cultures of the Horn of Africa. Maps 2 and 3 are reproduced from 
my book on the Prehistory of East Africa by permission of the publishers, Penguin Books Ltd. 
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at Kaiso on the shores of Lake Albert and in the Omo valley, north of Lake 
Rudolf. The Kaiso bone bed, where bog ore deposits suggest the remains of a 
desiccated lake, and the upper beds at Omo, represent the Kageran-Kamasian 
interpluvial. 

The Kamasian pluvial of early Middle Pleistocene times is correlated with 
the Mindel glaciation of Europe. At Olduvai, the area of the present gorge was 
occupied by a shallow lake into which volcanic materials were deposited, result- 
inz in the formation of Beds I and II (the Oldowan pebble culture of Red I 


Sangoan 
S\i\\bay 


Map 1. Distribution of the Sangoan and Stillbay Cultures in Africa (showing 


overlap east of Lake Victoria). 


evolves into the first stage of the Chelles-Acheul sequence in Bed II). Other 
deposits of this age in northern Tanganyika include the Laetolil (Vogel River 
beds west of Lake Eyasi; these are terrestrial deposits and include a primitive 
elephant (cf. Archidiskodon planifrons), which has recently been found also 
in Olduvai Bed I. Kent (1941:178) also reports pebble tools from the Vogel 
River beds. In the Manyara basin, Kent (1942a:73) writes that early Middle 
Pleistocene lake beds are associated with hand axes similar to those of Olduvai 
Bed II, but Leakey tells me that the beds are in fact upper Middle Pleistocene, 
equivalent to Olduvai Bed IV. 

During Kamasian times, Lake Victoria probably stood 300 feet above its 
present level; the lower beds at Rawi represent this period. In the Kagera 
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valley, Oldowan industries of this period are found in a boulder bed at the 
base of the 100-ft. terrace; they also occur in the 50-ft. terrace of the Muzizi 
river. In Abyssinia, Nilsson traced extensive deposits which he attributed to 
“Lake Yaya”; whether these are of Kageran or Kamasian age is not clear 
(Nilsson 1935:7; 1952:46). On the Kenya coast, there appears to have been a 
regression to c. — 200 ft. at this time (Caswell 1953: Table VII). 

During the Kamasian-Kanjeran interpluvial, the shallow lake at Olduvai 
dried up and forty per cent of the fauna became extinct. This period is repre- 
sented by Bed III, a thick red bed containing much derived material. In the 
Kavirondo Gulf area, the upper beds at Rawi contain abundant remains of 
Tilapia nigra, a fish which died during the drying up of Lake Victoria and 
which is now confined to the eastern drainage system of Africa (Kent 
19426:131). In the Kagera valley, this arid period is represented by the M 
horizon, an old land surface of rubble used extensively by Acheulean man for 
the manufacture of his implements. On the Kenya coast, a beach at c. 100 ft. 
(= Tyrrhenian?) is attributed to this time (Caswell 1953). 

The Kanjeran pluvial (equated with Riss) was formerly regarded as the 
second Kamasian maximum, but it has been proposed by Leakey (1951: 26) 
that a distinct pluvial should be recognized in late Middle Pleistocene times. 
At Olduvai, forty per cent of the fauna of the second (Kamasian) stage be- 
come extinct before the third (Kanjeran) stage. Hopwood (in Leakey 1951: 20) 
does not recognize the Kanjeran as a distinct faunal stage, but includes both 
Kamasian and Kanjeran fauna in the “Olduvai”’ stage. 

The Kanjeran pluvial apparently had two maxima, since thin red beds at 
Olduvai, Olorgesailie and Kanjera separate lower from upper Kanjeran de- 
posits. In Bed IV Olduvai, the Chelles-Acheul sequence evolves from stage 7 
at the base to stage 11 in the upper parts of this bed. At Olorgesailie, Acheulean 
man lived beside the fluctuating shores of the Kanjeran lake. Land surfaces 
are marked by occupation and factory sites containifg unrolled implements 
and fossils, while periodic rises of the lake are marked by silts, diatomites, and 
sands rich in pumice. These Kanjeran deposits are over 180 feet thick in places 
and were heavily faulted and tilted at the end of Middle Pleistocene times (it 
is understood that Shackleton’s geological report on Olorgesailie is in the course 
of preparation). At Kariandusi, an Acheulean industry was found in gravels 
laid down by a seasonal torrent at the edge of the Middle Pleistocene lake. 

In the Kagera valley, the land surface of the M horizon was overlaid by fine 
deposits; after a period of erosion, aggradation of coarse gravels took place and 
the N horizon was formed. The “‘Later Acheulean” of the N horizon is com- 
parable with stage 9 at Olduvai and with Olorgesailie and Kariandusi. In 
the Horn at this time, terrace gravels formed in the tugs (valleys), and diat- 
omites were deposited in the Danakil and Abyssinian rifts. On the Kenya 
coast, a regression of c. —150 ft. took place. 

Typical Kanjeran fauna includes many gigantic forms such as Simopithe- 
cus, Notochoerus, Bularchus, Pelorovis, etc., all of which became extinct before 
Upper Pleistocene (Gamblian) times. 

The Kanjeran-Gamblian interpluvial was of a particularly severe nature 
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Map 2. Stone Age Sites in Kenya and Northern Tanganyika (area within 


square is shown in Map 3 


and is marked everywhere by unconformities, drying up of lakes, earth move- 
ments, and volcanic activity (resulting in the present form of the rift valley). 

Two raised beaches on the Kenya coast at c. 30 ft. and c. 15 ft. are at- 
tributed to this period by Caswell (1953), while Clark (Ms.) believes the 30-m. 
beach on the coasts of Somaliland to represent the Kanjeran-Gamblian inter 
pluvial. There is thus a considerable discrepancy in heights between the two 
areas, but owing to the great uplift of the land which is known to have taken 
place at the end of Middle Pleistocene times (and which was probably by no 
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means constant over the whole area), these different heights need not be dis- 
turbing. 

The Gamblian pluvial of Upper Pleistocene (Wiirm) times had three maxi- 
ma, when Lake Nakuru stood 720, 510, and 375 feet, respectively, above its 
present level. In the Kenya rift, Lakes } ..kuru, Elmenteita, and Naivasha 
were connected, while in Abyssinia, Lakes Zwai, Abjata, Langenno, and Shallo 
were similarly connected (Nilsson 1935:5). Glaciers on the Semien highlands, 
Kilimanjaro, Mount Kenya, Mount Elgon, and the Aberdares range left 
well-marked ridges of terminal moraines and extended nearly 5,000 feet 
lower than today (when Elgon and the Aberdares are not glaciated). On Mount 
Kenya, and perhaps on Kilimanjaro, Nilsson (1935:12) found a lower series 
possibly belonging to Kanjeran times. 

In the Kenya rift valley, Gamblian lake deposits yield Stillbay and Kenya 
Capsian industries. Varved clay of late Gamblian times was dated by De 
Geer (1934:91) to the beginning of the Gotiglacial subepoch by ‘‘teleconnec- 
tion”; Zeuner (1952:38-43) has discussed the question of whether such long- 
distance correlations are reliable. 

In the Kagera valley, the O horizon of Gamblian times is associated with 
an Upper Sangoan industry (the Sangoan is the only culture attributed to 
the Upper Pleistocene in Uganda). In the Horn, “Older Tug Gravels” and al- 
luvium were deposited in early Gamblian times, followed by a period of erosion 
and the aggradation of ‘‘Younger Tug Gravels’” and alluvium (Clark Ms.). 

Gamblian fauna consists almost entirely of present forms, with a notable 
exception in the long-horned buffalo Homoioceras (Bate 1951:10) which was 
found in the Melawa gorge in Kenya and at Singa on the Blue Nile; Homoio- 
ceras extended from the Cape to the Mediterranean in Upper Pleistocene 
times. In some cases Gamblian fauna clearly indicates wetter conditions than 
those prevailing today, e.g., the presence during the Upper Pleistocene of the 
white rhino and bush pig in the now arid region of Lake Eyasi. 

No changes in sea level in Gamblian times were observed on the Kenya 
coast, but in Somaliland Clark found raised beaches varying in height from 
5 to 25 m. (average 12 m.) which are correlated with Monastirian IT (7.5 m.) 
of the Mediterranean. After this, there was a regression to —78 m., perhaps in 
Wirm 2 times. 

Evidence of aridity during the Gamblian-Makalian interval is seen by 
deposits of aeolian sand, for instance in Gamble’s Cave (between the Stillbay 
and Elmenteitan occupation levels), by kunkar deposits (e.g., at ’Nderit 
Drift and in the Melawa valley), and by reddened land surfaces (e.g., at Deigh- 
ton’s cliff). Wind-blown material made up Olduvai Bed V at this time. In the 
Horn, there is evidence of calcification and fossil dunes. Mesolithic industries 
such as the Magosian start at this time. The Mesolithic derivative of the 
Sangoan, the Lupemban, may also have started during this arid period; a 
Lupemban backed blade from northeastern Angola has been dated by associ- 
ated carbonized wood to 11,189+490 years (Libby 1951:295). 

The Makalian (first postpluvial) wet phase had two maxima; the first is 
represented by a terrace 375 feet above Lake Nakuru (at the same height 
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Map 3. Sites in the Kenya Rift Valley (area within square in Map 2 


as the terrace of the third Gamblian maximum) and the second, by a terrace 
at 335 feet. Varved delta sediments of the Makalia river are correlated with 
the middle and very end of the Finiglacial subepoch (De Geer 1934). 

At this time the Nile stood 10 feet higher than its present flood level, and 
swamp-living fauna such as a reed rat and the Nile lechwe, associated with a 
Mesolithic industry at Khartoum, indicate a wetter climate than that of Neo- 
lithic times, when the Nile was 5 feet above present flood level, and the fauna 
indicates steppe conditions with patches of forest (Arkell 1953:9). The Neolithic 
industry of Shaheinab has been dated by application of the radiocarbon method 
to shells to 5,446+380 years (Libby 1952:673). In the Horn, torrent gravels 
and alluvium were deposited in the /ugs in Makalian times. 

Evidence of aridity during the Makalian-Nakuran interval is seen, for in- 
stance, in a second layer of aeolian sands in Gamble’s Cave and in dune for- 
mations and kunkar (e.g., at Bur Eibe) in the Horn. 

The Nakuran wet phase is represented by the final terrace in the Nakuru 
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basin (145 ft.) and is thought to have reached its maximum about 850 B.C. 
(Leakey 1936:69). Since that time, the rift valley lakes have been gradually 
dwindling, with minor oscillations, and the glaciers on the highest mountains 
have been retreating. 


THE LOWER PALEOLITHIC 


Probably only two cultures were represented in East Africa during the 
Lower Paleolithic: a pebble culture and the Chelles-Acheul culture (though 
others which are more typical of the Upper Paleolithic may have started in 
late Lower Paleolithic times). Although the pebble culture has been divided 
into the Kafuan and Oldowan “cultures,” it is probably better to regard them 
as industries of the one culture. 

Leakey (1951:35) writes: “Possibly it would be more correct to regard the 
Oldowan culture as representing an advanced and final stage of the Kafuan, 
rather than a distinct culture.” Van Riet Lowe does not recognize the Oldowan 
by name in Uganda, though his ‘“‘Developed Kafuan” includes “crude bifaced 
implements of Oldowan type” (1952:29). He admits, however, that “one can- 
not draw a line between the various stages with any real clarity. It would 
appear that in its climax or most developed form it [the Kafuan] and the 
Oldowan of Kenya [?Tanganyika] are very closely related.’’ He defines the 
difference between the Kafuan and Oldowan as follows: ‘‘While the smaller 
split and trimmed pebbles of true Kafuan type make up only a percentage of 
the sum-total of end-products of the [Developed Kafuan] industry of the time 
when Oldowan types were also certainly being made, these Kafuan types are 
present in Uganda and they are not recorded at Olduvai.” But they do occur 
at Olduvai; Leakey (1951:34) writes: ‘“‘In addition to these choppers made by 
flaking in two directions, a small number of simpler types occur, in which a 
flattened pebble has been chosen and a few flakes removed in one direction 
only, so that the cutting edge is made by the intersection of flake scars with 
the flat face of the pebble.” 

The evolution of the Kafuan is best seen in the Kafu and Kagera valleys, 
particularly at Nsongezi, where Van Riet Lowe distinguishes four stages: 
“Earliest,” “Early,” ‘“Later,’’ and “Developed,” based on the percentages of 
tool types. The Earliest Kafuan consists of “pebbles simply split and, at best, 
trimmed in one direction only” (1952:25). Such an industry is found in ‘a 
band of ironstone (? Pliocene laterite) that lies at the base of the gravels that 
make up the 270 ft. terrace.” This band is almost certainly not Pliocene but 
represents the onset of somewhat wetter conditions at the beginning of the 
Kageran pluvial (Lower Pleistocene) after the long period of aridity character- 
izing Pliocene (and perhaps earliest Villafranchian) times in East Africa. 

In the Early Kafuan of the 200-ft. terrace of the Kagera and the 50-ft. 
terrace of the Kafu, it is more common to find trimming by at least three flakes 
struck in the same direction, while ‘pebble points’? make their appearance. 
The Later Kafuan shows a refinement of pebble points and the introduction 
of “segmental” or ‘“‘wedge”’ points. The Developed Kafuan occurs in the upper 
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part of the gravels of the 200-ft. terrace of the Kagera and on the Kafu flats; 
scrapers, pebble-wedge points and pebble-wedge “blades” are commoner and 
better made, while rostro-carinates make their appearance (Van Riet Lowe 
1952:28). 

The Kafuan seems fairly widely spread in Uganda (Van Riet Lowe 
1952:31). In Kenya, surface finds are common in Nyanza Province bordering 
on Uganda (Leakey and Owen 1945:7), but pebble-tool industries are unknown 
east of the rift. 

The Oldowan apparently not only is a direct descendant of the Kafuan, but 
is ancestral to the Chelles-Acheul culture in Olduvai Bed I. “The commonest 
tool type of the Oldowan culture is a crude chopper, varying in size from about 
the dimensions of a ping-pong ball to that of a croquet ball. The chopping edge 
is made by the removal of flakes in two directions along one side of the pebble 
or other lump of stone . . . the intersection of the flake scars resulting in an 
irregular jagged cutting edge’ (Leakey 1951:34). Typologically similar arti- 
facts were found at Kanam and Kanjera (Leakey 1935:40, 29). Movius has 
pointed out (verbally) the similarity between Oldowan choppers and ‘“‘sphe 
roides”’ discovered by Arambourg with a Villafranchian fauna at Ain Hanech 
in Algeria; they also resemble the choppers of southeastern Asia. 

The Cheiles-Acheul culture. The African Chellean is far less common than 
the Acheulean; it is best represented in Bed II Olduvai. In the lowest levels of 
this bed, crude hand axes are made from large pebbles or lumps of quartz and 
lava; flaking is in three or four directions and the flake scars are stepped, show- 
ing the use of the block-on-block technique. Stage 2 of the Olduvai Chelles- 
Acheul sequence is characterized by hand axes with massive butts and a steep 
ridge running along the upper face. Stage 3 comes from about half way up 
Bed IT. 

In Kenya, the Chellean stage has only been recognized in the west: at Koru 

Leakey 1931:34) and Kanjera (Leakey 1935:29). In Uganda, Chellean-type 
artifacts are reported from Ankole (Wayland 1934:336), the epi-Kaiso pene- 
plain, and the Toro Semliki area in the west (O’Brien 1939:56, 96). At Nson- 
gezi, the Chellean is poorly represented, but is found between the basal 
boulder bed and the M horizon, and rolled and derived in the M horizon (Van 
Riet Lowe 1952:35). 

Acheulean industries are well represented in all three territories; the most 
important sites are Olduvai, Nsongezi, and Olorgesailie. The cylinder hammer 
technique is now used, while cleavers, many-faceted polyhedral stones and 
smooth spherical stones become relatively common. At Nsongezi, Van Riet 
Lowe also reports discoidal tools, core-scrapers, end- and side-scrapers made 
on flakes struck from prepared cores, and large blades made on flakes trimmed 
along one edge. It seems possible, however, that these types may be found to 
belong to the Sangoan rather than the Acheulean when the stratigraphy of the 
Kagera valley is finally worked out. There still appear to be many unsolved 
problems in this area which Wayland’s long awaited publication on the 
geology of Uganda may be expected to clear up. 
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In the late Acheulean from the N horizon, striking platforms of flakes used 


for the manufacture of hand axes are often faceted; Van Riet Lowe (1952:48 
writes: ‘There can be no doubt whatever that an integral feature of this stage 
of the development of the Acheulean culture in Africa was the faceted platform 
technique.” 

From the M and N hor‘zons at Nsongezi, “Early,” “Middle,” and “Late” 
stages of the Acheulean are recognized, equivalent to stages 6, 7, and 9 of the 
Olduvai sequence. At Olduvai, the transitional stage between Chellean and 
Acheulean (stage 4) occurs 10 feet below the junction of Bed II with Bed III, 
the first signs of the cylinder hammer technique do not appear until stage 5, 
however (Leakey 1951:73). Leakey reports (1951:73) cleavers and stone balls 
for the first time in Bed III (stage 6), but since his book was written, he has 
found carefully prepared stone balls at the base of Bed II with stage 1 of the 
Chelles-Acheul sequence. 

Stage 7, from the base of Bed IV, is distinguished by the high proportion of 
large and well-made hand axes, while cleavers are common. Stage 8 is charac- 
terized by S-twist ovates. It is suggested (Leakey 1951:117) that this stage 
represents an intrusive element at Olduvai, for stage 9 appears to be the direct 
derivative of stage 7 (it will be remembered that stage 8 is absent at Nsongezi). 
Stage 10 at Olduvai is accompanied by many fossil mammal remains; the im- 
plements appear to have the cutting edges blunted and were perhaps discarded 
at a butchering site where giants such as Pelorovis (a sheep as large as a modern 
rhino) were driven into a swamp and then slaughtered. Finally, scattered finds 
representing stage 11 include both very fine specimens and small, degenerate 
ones. 

Near Iringa in Tanganyika, an Acheulean industry included two hand axes 
measuring 15} inches in length and each weighing 9 lbs. (Van Riet Lowe 1951). 
Incredulity has been expressed that such huge side-struck flakes could have 
been detached from blocks of quartzite, but Leakey informs me that he has, 
in fact, detached flakes weighing more than 12 lbs. by striking the block at the 
correct angle with a suitable hammer stone. 

Three sites in Kenya have yielded material comparable with Olduvai Bed 
IV. At Kariandusi in the rift valley, hand axes and cleavers were made mostly 
of obsidian; they are found in sifu in Kanjeran lake beds, both rolled and un- 
rolled. At Lewa, below the northwestern slopes of Mount Kenya, exceptionally 
well-made artifacts are found on the surface. The most famous Acheulean site 
in Kenya is Olorgesailie, in the southern part of the rift valley near Lake 
Magadi. Gregory (1921:Plate IVc) figured hand axes from this area, but the 
main site was discovered by Mrs. Leakey in 1942. Seventeen distinct horizons 
have yielded abundant artifacts and fossil mammals (unfortunately no homi- 
nids). Apart from thousands of hand axes and many cleavers, spherical stones 
are fairly common, among them several found im si/u in groups of three, which 
Leakey had suggested may have been bolas stones. Among the many uses for 
stone balls, which are common in many cultures (particularly the Fauresmith), 
the possibility that they were anvils has been raised by Kragh (1952:49-64). 
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He suggests that from Chellean times onwards, flaking was done by the in- 
direct method; the blocks was placed against an anvil and struck with a wooden 
hammer. From experiments, he determined that a variety of anvils would be 
needed, including spherical stones of various sizes. 

An industry similar to the Hope Fountain of the Rhodesias was found at 
Olorgesailie, unrolled on land surface 2 and rolled on land surface 6 (a series 
of tools is illustrated in Leakey 1953:14). Clark (1953) has drawn attention to 
the association of flake tools of the Hope Fountain type with pebble tools 
found in the Vaal valley in 1953 (Van Riet Lowe 1953:27-—31). Clark suggests, 
“this seems to indicate that this intriguing flake-chopper industry is probably 
a manifestation of a phase of a culture rather than a separate culture in itself, 
since we now have it associated with pre-Chelles-Acheul and the middle and 
late Acheulean and even some early Middle Stone Age forms are also reminis- 
cent of it.”” Both Clark and Leakey have pointed out the resemblance between 
the Hope Fountain and the Tayacian. 

The Levalloisian. The question of whether a Levalloisian “‘culture’’ exists 
at all in Europe has been discussed by Movius (1953:164-71) in the light of 
Bordes’ statistical investigations of Paleolithic techniques. These methods 
have not, so far, been applied in Africa, but when they are, it is possible that 
the Levalloisian “culture’’ will be found to be simply a technique. 

Van Riet Lowe has emphasized that the faceted platform technique is an 
integral part of the Chelles-Acheul culture in Uganda and South Africa; it is 
also characteristic of the Stillbay, Sangoan and Fauresmith cultures. The 
“Levallois” elements in these cultures “represent the waste products of a series 
of developing techniques which aimed, inter alia, at the production of bifaced 
tools” (Van Riet Lowe 1945). 

Leakey (1953:104) is emphatic that a “true Levalloisian culture” exists in 
Africa east of the Nile as far south as central Tanganyika (as well as in north- 
west Africa and at Kharga oasis). In Kenya, he believes that the early Leval- 
loisian is contemporary with the final Acheulean, at the very end of Kanjeran 
times, while the developed Levalloisian persists into Gamblian times. At 
Muguruk in Nyanza Province he describes a “‘pure Levalloisian” industry in 
situ between two Sangoan industries (Leakey and Owen 1945:50). An alterna- 
tive explanation is that the “Levalloisian’” of Muguruk represents the waste 
products of a factory site; tortoise cores and ‘“‘Levalloisian type flakes’’ are 
characteristic also of the Middle Sangoan from the lower part of these same 
beds. The implements from all levels are identical in the material used and in 
the characteristic yellow weathering of the surface. Other “Levalloisian” sites 
mentioned by Leakey are at Red Hillock in the Kenya rift valley (in the mid- 
dle of Stillbay country), at the coast near Mombasa, and at Eyasi associated 
with the human skull fragments discovered by Kohl Larsen (Leakey and 
Reeve 1946:3). 

At a great many sites the “Developed Levalloisian” evolves clearly into 
the Proto-Stillbay (e.g., Melawa Gorge, Apis Rock and many sites in the 
Horn). The overlap between the two industries is, in fact, considerable (Cole 
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1954: Map 6); it may become possible to revise the terminology so that the 
“Developed Levalloisian’” becomes the Proto-Stillbay; the latter, the Lower 
Stillbay; and so on, with similar adjustments in Sangoan territory to the west. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is impossible to distinguish clearly between the various 
industries; were the industries of Eyasi man, Broken Hill man and the proto- 
Bushman of Singa, for instance, ‘‘Developed Levalloisian”’ (Leakey and Reeve 
1946), Proto-Stillbay or Stillbay (Clark 1947:28; Lacaiile 1951:49), or even 
Sangoan in the case of Singa (Leakey 1953:130)? 


THE UPPER PALEOLITHIC 

Four main cultures appear in the Upper Paleolithic of East Africa: the 
East African Fauresmith (confined to the Kanjeran-Gamblian interpluvial 
and intermediate between Lower and Upper Paleolithic); the Stillbay of the 
east; the Sangoan of the west; and the Kenya Capsian, confined to the Kenya 
and Tanganyika rift areas. The first three are characterized by the fusion of 
biface and faceted platform techniques and clearly evolve directly out of the 
Chelles-Acheul culture in their respective areas, with little overlap between 
these areas. 

The East African Fauresmith. This term seems preferable to “Kenya 
Fauresmith” (e.g., Leakey 1953:102), since this culture is also represented in 
Abyssinia, the most northerly site being sixteen miles from Gondar (Clark 
1945:19-27). Originally known as the ‘‘Nanyukian,” the name was changed as 
a result of Leakey’s recognition of its affinities with the Fauresmith of the 
Orange Free State and Bechuanaland. 

In his latest publication, Leakey (1953) regards the Fauresmith in East 
Africa either as derived “from a contact between an incoming branch of the 
true Levalloisian and a later stage of the Acheulean” or as representing a move- 
ment of the makers of the South African Fauresmith into East Africa. Since 
there is little trace of this culture in the intervening area, it seems more proba- 
ble that the East African Fauresmith is an indigenous development from the 
Chelles-Acheul, as it was in South Africa, incorporating the faceted platform 
technique which was already well developed by the Acheuleans (e.g., at 
Nsongezi). 

Leakey has pointed out that the East African Fauresmith is confined to 
high altitudes, where water would be obtainable from permanent streams 
during the Kanjeran-Gamblian interpluvial. I have found artifacts on the sur- 
face near Laisamis, the last water hole before Marsabit in the Northern 
Province, at an altitude of about 2,000 feet. Typologically they resemble char- 
acteristic Fauresmith tools (which hitherto have only been reported from above 
7,000 feet, on the slopes of Mount Kenya, the Aberdares and the Mau hills, 
and in the Abyssinian highlands.) This seems to indicate that the water hole 
at Laisamis was functioning at that time, and game would have been plentiful 
around it, as it is today. 

The Stillbay culture is dominant on the eastern side of Africa from Abys- 
sinia to Natal. It is characterized by pressure flaking of bifacial points, which 
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are generally made from flakes prepared by the faceted platform technique. 
It is common in the Horn, especially on the plateau around Hargeisa, and in 
the Kenya rift valley. At Apis Rock in northern Tanganyika, the only human 
remains associated with the Stillbay in East Africa were found: they consist 
only of three teeth (Leakey 1935: Appendix F). At this site, the evolution from 
“Developed Levalloisian” through Proto-Stillbay and Stillbay to Magosian 
can be seen clearly (Leakey 1936:63). 

The Sangoan. The terminology that has been (and is still) used to describe 
the Sangoan industries is extremely confusing. At the First Pan African Con- 
gress on Prehistory in Nairobi in 1947, it was decided to do away with 
Menghin’s term ‘““Tumbian” as well as Colette’s “‘Kalinian’”’ and ‘‘Djokocian,”’ 
which were all recognized as later stages of Wayland’s Sangoan, named from 
the type site in the hills above Sango Bay on the western shores of Lake 
Victoria. Workers in the Belgian Congo, however, feel there is sufficient dis- 
tinction to differentiate their Kalinian, and its local facies, the Djokocian, 
from the Sangoan of Angola and Uganda. 

In spite of the fact that Janmart (1953) has expressed the opinion that the 

Proto- and Lower Sangoan ‘‘as conceived by Leakey” do not exist in Northeast 
Angola, the sequence distinguished in this area by Leakey (1949) seems the 
most satisfactory one to work on at present. He distinguishes the following 
stages: (1) Proto-Sangoan, which is presumably equivalent to Van Riet 
Lowe’s ‘‘Lower Sangoan’’ of the lower slopes of the N horizon at Nsongezi, 
since this industry arises directly out of the latest Acheulean of the N horizon 
and is dated to the Kanjeran pluvial (1952:88). (2) Lower Sangoan, which 
would be equivalent to Van Riet Lowe’s ‘““Middle Sangoan” of the higher 
slopes of the N horizon and probably also to the assemblage from Sango Bay 
which cannot be subdivided), as well as to the ““Proto-Tumbian” of western 
Kenya (Leakey and Owen 1945) which occurs in situ in Bed 2 at Yala Alego. 
3) Middle Sangoan, contemporary with the Kalinian of the Belgian Congo. 
This stage is apparently missing at Nsongezi because, according to Van Riet 
Lowe, man left the Kagera valley during the Kanjeran-Gamblian interpluvial 
why he should have done so, or where he went, is a problem, for the Kagera 
surely flowed during this period although Lake Victoria itself became a 
swamp). In western Kenya, the Middle Sangoan is found in Bed 3 at Yala 
Alego, Ober Awach, Muguruk, etc. (at the last two sites it is overlaid by 
Leakey’s “‘pure Levalloisian’’). (4) Upper Sangoan assemblages include well- 
made lance heads and big tranchets. These are not made by the true tranchet 
technique of Europe where characteristic core axes have a blow struck at one 
corner of the extremity in a transverse direction, but are more like flake-axes. 
At Nsongezi, the Upper Sangoan is found in the O horizon, while in western 
Kenya similar industries occur at Mbeji, Yala Alego, and Muguruk, where 
they are overlaid by Magosian industries. At Nsongezi, however, surface finds 
on the O horizon include tanged arrowheads, etc., similar to those of the Meso- 
lithic Lupemban of Angola and the Belgian Congo. 

The Sangoan of central Africa has a distribution coinciding roughly with 
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the area having over 40 inches mean annual rainfall today (Cole 1954: Map 6). 
During the Kanjeran-Gamblian interpluvial, this must have been the country 
most favorable to live in, beside the great rivers. A possible exception to this 
central African distribution occurs beside the Nile, e.g., at Khor Abu Anga 
(Leakey 1952). 

The connections between the Sangoan, Fauresmith, and Stillbay cultures 
have been stressed, for instance, by Van Riet Lowe (1944:170), who describes 
Cabu’s collection from the Kasai basin as a ‘‘Congo variation of the Sangoan 
of Uganda with strong Fauresmith affinities or, it is equally true to say, a 
Congo variation of the Fauresmith culture with strong Sangoan affinities.” He 
also points out the connection between the Djokocian and the Stillbay. Caton 
Thompson (1946:29) suggested connections also between the Lupemban and 
the Aterian of North Africa. 

The Kenya Capsian occupies a limited area in the Kenya rift valley (where 
it is, however, very common), and in Olduvai gorge (Leakey 1936:61; 1951:4). 
A late derivative is reported from western Kenya (Leakey and Owen 1945:7, 
10). Leakey (1936:49) recognizes a Basal Kenya Capsian in the Kinangop 
swamp deposits, dated to late Kanjeran times. The Lower Kenya Capsian is 
found in lake silts of the first Gamblian maximum in the rift valley. The type 
site of the Upper Kenya Capsian, phases A, B, and C, is Gamble’s Cave 
(Leakey 1931:91), dated to the second and third Gamblian maxima. A Mes- 
olithic phase, D, appears at the Naivasha railway site (Leakey 1942:169-77), 
where pottery bridges the gap between the fragment of “‘clay-lined basket” of 
Gamble’s Cave and the elaborated pottery of the Mesolithic Elmenteitan cul- 
ture of the Kenya rift valley. 

Caton Thompson (1946:33) is inclined to regard the resemblances between 
the Kenya Capsian and the Capsian of North Africa as fortuitous and due to 
convergent evolution. Leakey (1953:130) believes that the Kenya Capsian 
may have originated in Palestine and reached Kenya via a land bridge across 
the Red Sea and via the Somalilands, and, further, that it may have spread 
to North Africa from Kenya. 

It is estimated that a fall in sea level of 180 meters would be necessary for 
a land bridge to have existed across the Bab-el-Mandeb strait in early Gam- 
blian times, i.e., 80 meters lower than the Mediterranean during Wiirm 1. The 
—78 m. regression on the coasts of Somaliland noted by Clark (Ms.) may per- 
haps be correlated with the —70 m. regression of the Mediterranean during 
Wiirm 2. It seems unlikely (though of course not impossible) that such a large 
difference as 80 meters should have existed between the sea levels of the two 
areas during Wiirm 1. It should be remembered, however, that the Red Sea 
area is part of the great rift vailey, and the discrepancy might be due to earth 
movements during the Upper Pleistocene. A land bridge is more likely to have 
existed in late Middle Pleistocene times, which is borne out by faunal evidence, 
for the Asiatic affinities of African mammals are very marked in Kanjeran 
times but not during the Upper Pleistocene. 

There is at present no evidence of the Palestinian origin of the Kenya 
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Capsian. No Capsian industries have been found in the Horn. The Hargeisan 
blade-and-burin culture of northern Somaliland is contemporary with the 
Magosian of the southern parts of the plateau, and Clark believes that its 
roots are in Abyssinia. The presence of lunates and other “Capsian” forms in 
the Khartoum Mesolithic and in the Lake Chad area suggests the possibility 
that Kenya Capsian influences might conceivably have spread northwards 
into North Africa, where these industries seem to be much later than in Kenya. 


THE MESOLITHIC 

Mesolithic industries are characteristic of Makalian times in East Africa, 
though some seem to have started during the preceding arid period. Microliths 
become common, as in Europe, though in East Africa they had already ap- 
peared in the Upper Paleolithic Kenya Capsian. Pottery is already well de- 
veloped. The working of bone, typical of the Mesolithic of northern Europe 
seems to be rare in East Africa, but this may be due to unfavorable conditions 
for preservation (bone working was, however, common in the Mesolithic and 
Neolithic of the Sudan). 

The Magosian seems to be derived from the Stillbay. The type site is 
Magosi in Karamoja, five miles from the Kenya border, where water was ob- 
tained from a rock cistern during the Gamblian-Makalian dry period (Wayland 
and Burkitt 1932:369). At Apis Rock (which is considered to be rather later 
than Magosi and to date from the Makalian wet phase), pottery is associated 
with the Magosian industry, and beads of ostrich eggshell (already found in 
the Upper Kenya Capsian) are common. In the Horn, the Magosian has a 
wide distribution in the Danakil rift, in Ogaden, and in southern Somalia, 
with Bur Eibe as the type site. In the first two areas, as in Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika, the Magosian is succeeded by Wilton industries, but in southern 
Somalia it is followed by a local culture named the Doian (Clark Ms.). 

The Elmenteitan culture, apparently derived from the Upper Kenya Cap- 
sian, is unique to the Kenya rift valley. The most characteristic tools are long, 
two-edged blades, which replace the backed-blades of the Kenya Capsian. The 
type of fabricator, too, is different; it is similar to the lames ecaillées of the 
Gravettian. Pottery is decorated by rows of incised lines, lozenge impressions, 
holes punched with reeds, etc., and was made by the coil technique; a variety 
of forms is known, including globular pots with conical bases and shallow, 
flat-based bowls. 

The Wilton industries, known as A, B, and C, may all have started during 
the Makalian wet phase, after which Wilton A dies out, Wilton B continues 
until the time of the Nakuran wet phase, while Wilton C probably persisted 
until the coming of iron (estimated by Wainwright [1950] to have arrived in 
Uganda about A.D. 1000, but perhaps earlier in Kenya, arriving via the coast). 

Wilton A is found in open sites in Kenya and northern Tanganyika, Somali- 
land, and Abyssinia. The most characteristic tools are “thumbnail scrapers.” 
Wilton B is found mainly in rock shelters and is derived from the Magosian. 
Leakey considers that the Wilton of the Uganda rock shelters, described as C 
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by Van Riet Lowe (1952), is more likely to be Wilton B. Wilton C is associated 
with large shell-mounds along the shores of East African lakes and appears 
very similar to the shell-mound industries of South Africa. 


THE NEOLITHIC 

The earliest Neolithic of eastern Africa appears in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, dated by shell at Shaheinab to 5,446+380 vears. There is evidence of 
the domestication of two kinds of goat and a sheep at Shaheinab, though the 
bones of domestic animals represent only two per cent of the fauna (Bate 
1953:18). In Kenya, the earliest Neolithic is the Hyrax Hill variant of the 
stone-bowl culture, associated with bones of domestic animals though, as in 
the Sudan, there are no certain signs of agriculture. The occupation site at 
Hyrax Hill lies directly on the 335-ft. (second Makalian) beach of Lake 
Nakuru (M.D. Leakey 1945:276), dated to about 3000 B.C. Here the female 
burials were all accompanied by shallow stone platters, which show signs of 
superficial firing, perhaps to be attributed to the burning of food offerings 
during funerary ceremonies. The industry seems derived from the Upper 
Kenya Capsian, but includes a great many micro-burins which were appar- 
ently byproducts as none showed signs of utilization (p. 286). 

Three other variants of the stone-bow! culture have been recognized in 
Kenya: Gumban A and B (dated to the maximum of the Nakuran wet phase, 
about 850 B.C.) and the late Neolithic of the Njoro river cave crematorium. 
Gumban A is apparently a direct derivative of the Hyrax Hill variant, though 
the characteristic internally scored pottery is a new development. The low, 
stone-covered burial mounds containing contracted interments are similar in 
these two variants. The method of burial in the Gumban B variant is unique 
and is described below. The most characteristic stone bowls of this variant are 
of the “pudding basin” type, while pottery has spouts and handles with im- 
pressed cord decoration. Gumban B is found not only near Nakuru, but in 
Ngorongoro crater in northern Tanganyika, and similar pottery has been 
found on the slopes of Mount Kenya. 

The Njoro river cave, dated to after 850 B.C. (Leakey and Leakey 
1950:1), is the most interesting Neolithic site in Kenya. Cremated burials 
were accompanied by numerous stone bowls (charred inside), pestles and lower 
grindstones, beads, a carbonized wooden vessel, basketry and potsherds. Some 
of the pestles and grindstones showed traces of ochre, and it is not known 
whether any of them were used for pounding grain. The obsidian industry is 
very like the Elmenteitan, as is the pottery. Some of the beads (made of chal- 
cedony, agate, and amazon stone) are similar to those of predynastic Egypt, 
and Arkell (1951) has pointed out other cultural connections between the 
people of the Njoro river cave and the C group people of Nubia. Cylindrical 
bone beads seem to be unique to the Njoro cave and burial mounds in Ngoron- 
goro crater, while bone pendants have only been found at Njoro and in the 
late Iron Age settlement at Hyrax Hill. 

Polished stone axes from Kenya and northern Tanganyika have been classi- 
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fied into five types (M.D. Leakey 1943) but are relatively rare. They are very 
common in the Belgian Congo and Abyssinia, though, strangely enough, they 
have not been found in Uganda or the Somalilands. In these areas the Neo- 
lithic is very poorly represented, and there is no evidence of the domestication 
of animals or agriculture before the coming of iron. 
ROCK PAINTINGS 

Space does not permit of more than a mention of the very numerous rock 
paintings of Tanganyika, centered chiefly around Kondoa (Leakey 1936: 150 
58; Fosbrooke 1950: 1-54). An interesting point to emerge recently is Leakey’s 
opinion (expressed at the Second Pan African Congress on Prehistory at Al- 
giers in 1952) that industries found in the Kondoa rock shelters may be con- 
nected with the Nachikufan culture of Northern Rhodesia (Clark 1950). 
Nachikufan I has been dated by C14 to 6,310+ 250 (Libby 1952:673), much 
earlier than was expected. Nachikufan I is associated with bored stones, which 
had been considered to start much later (though Van Riet Lowe [1952:93] 
mentions a bored stone found at depth at Magosi after Wayland and Burkitt’s 
report on this site had been published in 1932). This date for the Nachikufan 
makes it probable that some of the Tanganyika rock paintings are earlier than 
had been supposed. 


FOSSIL HOMINIDS 


No account of hominid remains in East Africa would be complete without 
mentioning the twenty-five-million-year-old hominoids from the Lower Mio 
cene of western Kenya. These are so well known that description is unneces- 
sary. Three species of Proconsul are recognized (africanus, nyanzae, and major), 
two species of Limnopithecus, and a representative of the genus Sivapithecus, 
well known in Siwalik deposits in India. These hominoids have been found on 
Rusinga Island, Koru, Songhor, and other sites on the eastern side of Lake 
Victoria. Their importance on questions of hominoid and hominid evolution 
has been stressed by Le Gros Clark (1951). 

The australopithecinae are perhaps represented in East Africa, by a frag- 
mentary maxilla with two upper premolars and an isolated upper molar, found 
by Kohl Larsen in 1939, about 40 kilometers from the site of Eyasi man. 
These remains were named Meganthropus africanus by Weinert, but several 
workers (e.g., Robinson 1953:1-8) have concluded that the premolars have 
greater affinities with Plesianthropus. 

Lower and Middle Pleistocene man. Apart from the Eyasi specimen, the 
only other hominid remains in Africa assigned to the Lower Pleistocene is the 
Kanam mandible. The Middle Pleistocene is represented by the Kanjera skull 
fragments and the Rabat jaw. Pathological conditions in the Kanam mandible 
make comparison with the Rabat specimen difficult, while no jaws are availa- 
ble in the Kanjera material. 

In spite of the controversies which have raged round the Kanam and 
Kanjera remains in the past, probably the majority of anthropologists and 
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geologists today accept Leakey’s dating, especially those who have seen the 
area. Thus Oakley (1953:48) says: ‘‘When the circumstances in which the 
Kanam jaw was found are considered in detail and in the light of an exami- 
nation of the beds in the field, it is difficult to believe that the specimen was 
not contemporaneous with the layer from which it was obtained.” Quite 
another problem is whether the Kanam mandible represents the earliest 
known Homo sapiens; in the absence of cranial material it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to reach a conclusion on this point. 

Fragments of four individuals were found at Kanjera. Kanjera 3, part of 
which was recovered in situ, includes an important piece of the frontal bone 
with part of the upper rim of the left orbit preserved. A portion of the left 
malar and maxilla of Kanjera 1 suggests that the facial skeleton was small. 
Except in the case of the small fragments of Kanjera 4, the cranial walls are 
very thick. The crania, reconstructed by Leakey, are ultra-dolichocephalic 
with an index certainly under 70. From the very poor development of the su- 
perciliary and supra-orbital ridges and other pedomorphic characters (Wells 
1948:134), it has been suggested that the Kanjera remains may be related to 
the proto-Bushmanoid stock. 

Upper Pleistocene man. Eyasi man, discovered by Kohl Larsen in 1934-36 
(with further discoveries in 1939), appears to belong to the proto-Australoid 
stock, which includes Homo rhodesiensis and the Saldanha skull found near 
Hopefield north of Cape Town in 1953 (Drennan 1953:791-93). Weinert 
(1939) named the Eyasi skull A/fricanthropus njarensis, but this generic name 
is preoccupied by the Florisbad skull; in any case, there seems little doubt that 
the Eyasi fragments should be regarded as Homo. 

The remains of three individuals were found, two of them very fragmen- 
tary. Wells (1947:12) has pointed out that the maxillary fragments might have 
formed part of a jaw similar to the isolated maxillary fragment from Broken 
Hill. Possibly the type skull of Homo rhodesiensis is male, and the maxillary 
fragment belonged to a female. Wells (1951:40) considers that the Eyasi 
material is not Pithecanthropic as had been suggested, but “while the possi- 
bility that it is related to Rhodesian man is much stronger, there seems to be 
still a further alternative, viz. that it is to be compared with ‘pre-Bushman’ 
types.” Apart from the frontal region, he considers the Eyasi cranium compa- 
rable with the Fish Hoek and Cape Flats crania, but as the conformation of the 
zygomatic region is unknown, he finds it impossible to determine whether it 
is “Rhodesoid” or “Bushmanoid”’ in type. 

The Singa skull is considered to be a representative of the pre-Bushmanoid 
stock. Its transverse diameters are almost identical with the Boskop skull, 
though the latter is very much longer. Pedomorphic characters are seen in the 
temporal region and in the short, narrow mastoid processes, etc. (Wells 
1951:32). 

One of the makers of the Upper Kenya Capsian industry at Gamble’s Cave 
(skeleton no. 4) resembles the Singa skull in certain features such as the well- 
marked parietal eminences, the comparable occipital profile, and the small 
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mastoid processes; it is, however, markedly different in the frontal and inter- 
orbital regions (Wells 1951:39). Five individuals were represented at Gamble’s 
Cave; they are characterized by ultra-dolichocephaly, marked subnasal or- 
thognathism, and prominent chins and noses, and are considered to be Cau- 
casoid in type. 

A skeleton associated with phase D of the Upper Kenya Capsian was dis- 
covered during the excavation of the Naivasha railway rock shelter (Leakey 
1942). Both it and the Gamble’s Cave skeletons resemble one found in Olduvai 
gorge by Reck in 1913 (this was the first Paleolithic skeleton to be found south 
of the Sahara). It was embedded in the top of Bed II but was proved to be 
an intrusive burial in 1931, when Leakey accompanied Reck to the site and 
established that it was of Gamblian age, associated with an industry of Upper 
Kenya Capsian phase C (Leakey 1932:721-22). 

Mesolithic man. While the cranium and facial skeleton of the Olduvai 
specimen resembles the Gamble’s Cave people, the mandible is more like the 
Elmenteitan people from Bromhead’s site, where over twenty-eight individuals 
were represented. The “‘Elmenteitan type”’ is tall and ultra-dolichocephalic, 
with a particularly long face. A few individuals were, however, much shorter 
with mesocephalic or brachycephalic skulls and broader faces, more reminiscent 
of the Bushmanoid type. Dreyer and Meiring (1937) have pointed out the 
striking likeness of the ‘“‘Elmenteitan type”’ to certain fairly recent Hottentot 
skulls from Kakamas near Upington. 

The earliest representatives of the Negroid race appear to be the burials 
from Khartoum, which were probably contemporaneous with the Mesolithi 
culture at that site (Arkell 1949:31). In Kenya, Negroid features are not recog- 
nized until Neolithic times. 

In the Horn, the only known hominid remains are a massive jaw from Dire 
Dawa (probably proto-Australoid) and fragments of two skeletons from Bur 
Hakaba which Clark (Ms.) considers to be the makers of the Mesolithic Doian 
industry at this site. 

Veolithic man. Burials in the cemetery at Hyrax Hill associated with the 
earliest Kenya Neolithic include representatives of two distinct types, one 
ultra-dolichocephalic, the other mesocephalic, as with the Elmenteitan skele- 
tons at Bromhead’s site. Marked subnasal prognathism is noticeable in some 
of the female skulls. 

Human remains associated with the Gumban A variant of the stone-bowl 
culture were found at Willey’s kopje and at the Makalia burial site. A charac- 
teristic of these people is that they had the two lower central incisors removed, 
a custom still prevalent among certain modern African tribes. The three in- 
dividuals from Willey’s kopje are ultra-dolichocephalic but differ from the 
Elmenteitan type in having a shorter face, more prominent nose, and a more 
robust mandible. Of the two individuals from the Makalia burial site, one re- 
sembles the Willey’s kopje type with a cephalic index of 67. The mastoids are 
massive and the temporal crests very strongly developed; the face is long and 
very broad; the palate and mandible are large, and the chin is prominent. 
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The makers of the Gumban B variant are characterized by a peculiar 
method of burial. At the Nakuru burial site, one complete skeleton in the ultra- 
contracted position was found at the bottom of a huge pile of scree thrown up 
against a rock face. Among this scree, parts of eight broken skeletons had been 
thrown in, in the course of building up the mound. A similar burial on the op- 
posite side of the Gilgil-Nakuru road was excavated in 1949. In this case the 
complete burial was that of a youth about fifteen years of age. Was chieftain- 
ship hereditary, or why was this youth accorded special burial rites? The skele- 
ton was so tightly contracted that the length from the top of the head to the 
foot measured only 1 foot 10 inches, the knee being drawn right up to the orbit 
(Cole 1954: Plate 9). 

From Reck’s description of the method of interment and the accompanying 
industry, it appears that skeletons he found in Ngorongoro crater in 1913 and 
1915 were also makers of the Gumban B variant (the finds were all lost during 
the first World War). Other burial mounds were excavated here by Trevor and 
Mrs. Leakey in 1941, but the report has not yet been published. 

The Njoro river cave cremations are unique in East Africa. The only 
modern tribe known to practice partial cremation is the Bagishu, living on 
the western slopes of Mount Elgon. Other cultural links between these two 
people appear in sedge-seed beads (Leakey and Leakey 1950:33), which again 
seem to be unique in East Africa. The Bagishu were still making large stone 
chopping and scraping implements in caves on Walasi hill up to the beginning 
of the present century (Van Riet Lowe 1952:103). Another interesting feature 
of these people is that they were found to have the highest incidence of the 
sickle-cell trait (30 per cent) (except for the Baamba pygmies: 45 per cent) 
out of 5,000 natives of many different tribes examined in Uganda (Lehmann 
and Raper 1949:494). 

Last, mention must be made of Wilton C burials associated with shell 
mounds near Kanam, where six skeletons were found in very shallow graves. 
The great size of the crania compared with the small facial skeletons, the poor 
development of brow ridges and other features suggest that they are connected 
with the Bushmanoid type associated with similar industries in South Africa. 


CONCLUSIONS 

There were apparently three basic stocks in East Africa before the ap- 
pearance of the Negroid: proto-Australoids represented by Eyasi man; proto 
Bushmanoids represented perhaps by the Kanjera skulls, by the brachy- 
cephalic people of Bromhead’s site, the Singa skull, and the Wilton C people; 
and proto-Caucasoids, represented by the Gamble’s Cave, Naivasha, and 
Olduvai skeletons in Upper Pleistocene times and by many individuals asso- 
ciated with Mesolithic and Neolithic industries, continuing as late as the Njoro 
river cave cremations (where there is no trace of Negroid features). 

The relationship between the ‘‘Australoid” and “Bushmanoid” types, 
whose crossing may have resulted in Broom’s “Korana’”’ type and perhaps in 
the Eyasi type and the Singa specimen, is not very clear. The first type special- 
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ized in gerontomorphic features, while pedomorphism reaches its extreme mani- 
festation in the present-day Bushmen. The opinions of South African workers 
on the origin of the Bushmanoid type have been summarized by Wells 
1948: 133-41). Although the question of whether this type originated in South 
\frica and spread northwards or vice versa remains open, there can be little 
doubt that these people once extended over a wide area in eastern Africa, cer- 
tainly as far north as Tanganyika (where tribes such as the Sandawe and Had- 
zapi speak languages with clicks today). Wells*has suggested (1951:39) that 
the pre-Bushman stock may have been associated with the “Levalloisian and 
its derivatives” (i.e., the Stillbay) in northeastern Africa and ‘‘mingled to a 
small extent with the contemporary Aurignacians” (i.e., Kenya Capsians 
who were basically Caucasoid and presumably gave rise to the present Hamitic- 
speaking tribes of the Horn. 

“Hamitic’”’ people apparently extended much farther south in the past and 
may perhaps have crossed with Bushmanoid types to give rise to the Hotten- 
tots (the similarity between prehistoric Elmenteitan skulls from Kenya and 
Hottentot burials a few hundred years old certainly supports this conclusion, 
vhich has been suggested by Schapera, Keith and others). ““Hamitic’’ peoples 
may have been responsible for the extensive earthworks of Uganda (such as 
Bigo), terrace cultivation, graded roads, stone hut circles, etc., in western 
Kenya and in Tanganyika, perhaps even Zimbabwe. Like the Bushmen, their 
place of origin is uncertain; did they originate in Africa or come across the Red 
Sea area from Arabia? 

lhe origin of the Negro is still more obscure; again, there are the alternative 
theories that he arose in Africa, perhaps from negrillo ancestors, or that he 
arrived from southern Asia. Recognizable Negroid features appear much later 
in the fossil record than Bushmanoid or Caucasoid characters. If the Negro 
originated from the negrillos, did the latter spring from a common source with 
the negritoes of Oceania? A basic relationship between negrillos and Bushmen 
has been suggested by their sharing of features such as peppercorn hair and 
steatopygia, while the high incidence of B in both pygmy and Hottentot blood 
groups has been regarded as a sign of Asiatic origin. Then the high cDe fre- 
quency shared by Bushmen and Negroes suggests that they may be basically 
related, though the former lack altogether the sickle-cell trait which is the 
chief support of the theory of Asiatic origin for the Negroes, from Veddian 
ancestry. 
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A West African Inquest* 


ROBERT G. ARMSTRONG 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


GIVE here as exact and complete an account as I can of a highly dramatic 

event in the life of Oturkpo, an Idoma district, in Benue Province, Nigeria. 
The event was an inquest into the death of a prominent politician. It developed 
into a witchcraft trial of a senior elder. The proceedings shed light on the 
lineage structure of Idoma. They reveal the impact of European influence on 
the society and show something of the society’s response to it. They allow us 
to see a highly developed African legal system in operation. Finally, we watch 
a court-of-lineages extricate the society from the viciously circular logic of its 
doctrine of witchcraft. 

The record of what was said is given in the form of a play. This does no 
violence whatever to the nature of the inquest, which is a ritual drama in which 
the principal actors are the corporate groups concerned in the case. (‘‘Inquest”’ 
translates elokwéoka, ‘‘a talk about the matter of the corpse.” So far as 1 
know, this is the first time such an institution has been described for West 
Africa. I plan to publish the Idoma text in another place.) 

The corporate nature of the Idoma patrilineal lineage and sublineage groups 
becomes very clear in the course of the inquest proceedings. Their respective 
members sit in separate groups around a large, open council ground and carry 
on the debate principally through the appointed representatives of their most 
senior elders. These spokesmen are addressed by the names of these senior 
elders, who in fact are absent, being too sacred for so public a show. 

As Evans-Pritchard has pointed out (Radcliffe-Brown and Forde, African 
Systems of Kinship and Marriage [1950], p. 364), the fact that African lineage 
groups arise from kinship relations and lend themselves to conceptualization 
in kinship terms has made it hard for Europeans to distinguish them from kin 
groupings. An Idoma inquest is not a family conclave. It is rather a political 
action. Though we may hear a sublineage addressed as the “father” or as the 
“mother” of the deceased, this very fact distinguishes these groups from kin 
dreds and puts the seal of corporations on them. 

In the inquest, we can see the elders of the lineages and sublineages sitting 
together in groups with their sisters standing behind them, to form a court of 
lineages. We can hear these groups addressing each other as if they were 


* This material was collected in the course of a field study of the Idoma-speaking peoples of 
Nigeria, done under the auspices of the Colonial Social Research Council of the British Colonial 
Office. Idoma is a tone language, and its sound system cannot be expressed by the normal English 
alphabet. Since this article is written for English speakers, and since no question of confusion of 
the words and names introduced arises, I do not write them phonemically. If the accented syllables 
are stressed, the words will sound better than if some other syllable is stressed. /e/ and /3/ are 


more common than /e/ and /o/, respectively. /ee/ and /oo/ are each two syllables 
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individual persons. Thus, we may hear a venerable, old man called the “‘moth- 
er” of the deceased, since he stands for an even more ancient elder who is 
head of the mother’s sublineage. We may hear a lineage and sublineage call 
each other by the same name, when the head of the lineage happens also to be 
the most senior elder of the sublineage in question. (Paragraph 11 of the In- 
quest, below, in which Okwuma appears to be answering to himself for his acts.) 

It is evident, then, that in addition to enduring indefinitely in time and 
acting as organized wholes, Idoma lineage and sublineage groups have legal, 
corporate personality. Though they may consist of as many as 2,000 people 
(e.g., the Sons of Agbéoko), they are conceptualized as one person. (Cf. 
Fortes’ comments on the Ashanti lineage, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 55 
[1953]: 25.) 

It is no mere question of the Idoma and similar groups “emphasizing” 
the unilineal principle in their kinship system. Rather, the lineage corporations 
must be said to constitute the body politic. They choose the chief, who is their 
creature. If they cannot agree on the succession, then there is no chief. As we 
shall see, the functions of their officials go far beyond those of kinship. 

The presentation of the record of an event such as this is not easy. A 
European needs a great deal of explanation of the social and cultural context 
before the actions and speeches become intelligible to him. This explanation 
must be on many levels of generality, from the broadest aspects of social struc- 
ture to the minutiae of ethnographic detail and of the personal relations of 
the actors. I have put this explanation into this introduction, into “stage direc- 
tions,” and into extensive notes with cross references, to accompany the text. 
I try also, in the introduction and in the conclusion, to show what light the 
inquest sheds on Idoma social structure, on the development of law, and on the 
process of adjustment to European influence. Finally, I present a second ver- 
sion of the inquest, which was written on the spot in English, at my request, 
by a highly literate Idoma. I think that a comparison of the two documents 
illuminates considerably the problem of field work in this region. 

I have made every effort to show the relative reliability of the different 
parts of the text and to make obvious the distinctions between what was said, 
what I saw, and my opinions and interpretations. 

The Idoma. The Idoma are most easily defined linguistically. I apply the 
name “Idoma”’ to those peoples speaking one or another dialect of the Idoma 
Language, which we might better call the Idoma-Akpoto-Iyala Dialect Clus- 
ter. This language is related to Yoruba and to Ibo, though just how closely it 
is not yet possible to say. The Idoma live in a roughly continuous, crescent- 
shaped area averaging 20 miles in width and extending 150 miles, from either 
side of Lafia Town, through Idoma Division to Ogoja Town. (The Iyala of 
Ogoja Division may be said to “connect” through the Egede, a related people.) 
They number about 250,000, of whom about 200,000 live in Idoma Division. 
Oturkpo District is centrally located, geographically speaking. The brief 
discussion of Idoma social organization which follows applies most strictly 
to Oturkpo and to the districts bordering it to the west. 
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Idoma Social Organization. The largest indigenous politicosocial unit here 
is the Land (aje). It is usually made up of from two to four related lineages, 
which in rotation hold the right to name the Chief of the Land. Under British 
guidance the system works with rather more regularity than before. The Land 
Chief has been made President of the Native Court of the District, which 
latter administrative unit usually coincides with the Land. Lineages of uterine 
descent and stranger lineages are also usually to be found in the Land, but they 
generally have no claim to the chieftaincy. 

What I am calling the Lineage (Jpéopu) is a corporate group of persons 
related to each other by descent in the male line from a common ancestor. 
It is not in principle exogamous, and in this respect differs sharply from its 
analogues in other African groups. The Idoma name for this unit can be inter- 
preted as “those of one meeting-place.” The next smaller unit, which I tenta- 
tively call the Sublineage (J péoma, ‘‘those of one birth’’), is also neither exog- 
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amous nor endogamous. There may be as many as a dozen sublineages in one 
lineage. Whereas the Lineage usually occupies and owns a definite, unified 
area of land, the sublineages are not so identified with particular localities. 
They may ramify through several sub-lands, or villages, and any given village 
will have compounds representative of several sublineages. The head of a line- 
age is its most senior man: the man most closely related to the founder by 
descent in the male line. He heads the ancestral cult and the land cult. In the 
former capacity he is known as the “mask-father” or “ancestral father’ 
(ddaalekwi). He stands, as we shall see below, symbolically for the whole 
lineage. The main ceremonial acts are carried out in his name, and yet he is 
too holy to leave his compound to attend these ceremonies. To a lesser extent 
the same thing is true of the “fathers’ 


of the sublineages. As I have demon- 
strated above, Idoma lineages and sublineages are corporate groups: they 
are organized groups with indefinite continuity in time, which can act as units, 
and which are in some sense treated as persons. 

The smallest kin-linked unit is the compound (o/é), a cluster of huts be- 
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longing to a man, his wives and children, and his married sons and their wives. 
The word is often used metaphorically to refer to any of the higher social 
units. Thus: o/6Otukpé, ‘The whole Oturkpo people.” A sizable cluster of 
compounds, made up, as I have said, of parts of several sublineages, forms a 
village, which usually has a distinctive name. It may be called a sub-Land, 
since it often has a separate, subordinate land-shrine. These have multiplied 
in number and importance since the coming of the British; and the government 
has made the village the unit of the Native Authority Court system and of the 
system of tax collection. The Village heads are the members of the Native 
Authority Court, whose president is the Chief of the Land. He is the only direct 
link between the Native Authority Court ar’ the lineage system. The office 
of village-head—court-member is not indigenc us, but has been set up in con- 
nection with the court system, which is also new. Since this inquest concerns 
this late Head of one of the most important villages in Oturkpo District, 
the strain between the new and the old systems is sharply revealed in it. 

Witchcraft. A word on the notion of witchcraft (oe) in central Idoma is 
necessary in order that the discussion in the inquest may be understood. One 
must not carry over into Idoma the more melodramatic aspects of the tradi- 
tional European notions of witchcraft. Witchcraft in Idoma is fundamentally 
the expression of the anger—often justified—of an elder. It is usually produced 
by some mental rather than an overtly physical act and may or may not be 
voluntary. I have met at least one self-conscious witch in Oturkpo, the senior 
elder of a sublineage not involved here. Dreams are the principal vehicle of 
witchcraft. It will be seen that the lineages, sitting as a court, take full cogniz- 
ance of Oniminya’s dream as evidence. The following paradigm of dream- 
witchcraft was given me by Mr. Ochinyabé in another connection and will 
help the reader to follow the argument below: 


If X dreams that Y offers him meat, then Y has bewitched X and next day 
must give him pennies so he can buy meat for sacrifice. 

If somebody in Y’s compound has died and X dreams that Y offers him meat, 
that means that Y has given him the dead person to eat. Y must give pennies to X 
the next morning for sacrifice. Sometimes Y will come again later in a dream and 
take a person from X’s compound as payment for his own relative’s meat. The 
person thus taken will die. 

If Y refuses to give the penny to X on demand, and if X then dies, everybody 
will say that Y killed him. 

Old people do not accept pennies or money generally at night. They take night 
payments to be witchcraft—such a penny might bewitch one. If X accepts it and 
then later dreams that Y has come to demand it back again, X is giving up a mem- 
ber of his compound. 


It will be seen, in connection with the principle stated in the third para 
graph of the paradigm, that if a person accused of witchcraft does give the 
penny demanded and makes the sacrifices which decency requires, these very 
facts can be used against him. Once accused, there is nothing he can do to 
clear himself. 

The Social Function of the Inquest. It is necessary to consider briefly the 
role of the elders as such in the inquest, in addition to their role as spokesmen 
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for particular groups. Quite apart from the conflict and interplay of lineage 
and other interests, the inquest has importance as an exciting public spectacle, 
carefully stage-managed by the elders. In this drama they have all the leading 
roles, and its effect is to strengthen and enhance their position in the whole 
society. The elaborate respect shown to the absent senior elders tends to rein- 
force respect for all elders. The dramatic aspect of the verbal battles in the 
inquest does honor to the dead. The inquest provides a most dignified and disci- 
plined forum for the display of forensic ability. In these debates one can hear 
at its finest the Idoma talent for reasoning with proverbs and allusions. Their 
speech loses in translation much of its conciseness and precision. 

[he persons liable to play major roles in such an inquest think and plan 
about it for months and even years before the event itself. A long history 
of personal tensions lies behind an accusation such as that with which this 
paper is concerned. Speaking more generally, the formal nature of the pro- 
cedure, and the fact that the real meaning of the debates may be other than 
their ostensible meaning, must not blind the reader to the fact that the funeral, 
of which the inquest is a part, is deeply felt. (The community of feeling which 
surrounds an Idoma is very wide and strong. I have seen two hundred people 
wait anxiously in the compound of a woman having a difficult delivery.) An 
Idoma, Mr. Patrick Unogwu, reminds me that if these inquests function to 
strengthen the position of the elders, they are also intended to remind the 
elders of their obligations to their families and lineages. When the elders meet 
in this way as an organized body to judge of the death of one of their number, 
“each elder must divine for himself in the meeting,” by which Mr. Unogwu 
means that he will be considering his own death and will see in the present 
inquest a model of what will be said at his own. 

The Ejodini Inquest. Ejodini, the late Village Head of Upu, was a man of 
about 40, a genial host, and—when in anything like reasonably good health 
a handsome man with a rich bass voice. He had most of the virtues and faults 
of the stereotypical ““Tammany Hall’’ politician. He died of an abdominal 
ailment that had kept him a semi-invalid for over three years. This fact, being 
completely obvious to all concerned, was not mentioned in his inquest, which 
was an investigation, rather, into the immediate causes of his death. His 
funeral was the most spectacular in many months. I estimate that 1,000 people 
attended the wake, and that at the inquest on the following morning, Novem- 
ber 29, 1952, over 1,500 people were present. 

Upu is the largest village on the lands of the Sons of Agbéoko Lineage of 
Oturkpo. The village site has important historical connotations, for it is the 
traditional home of at least four Idoma districts. Its proximity to the govern- 
mental headquarters town of Oturkpo has meant that Upu has been deeply 
affected by contact with other cultures and with the world market. In addition 
to being Village Head, Ejodini was a member of the Oturkpo Native Court 
and a leading member of the secret men’s societies. He was deeply and intri- 
cately involved in the principal business of both the old and the new social 
forces of Idoma society. His inquest reveals the strains and conflicts of these 
forces. 


The Issues in This Trial. The main part of the inquest consists of a review 
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of the acts of Ogwi, the oldest man of Ejodini’s sublineage. It is noteworthy 
that Ogwi’s own lineage and sublineage seem anxious to convict him of an 
act of witchcraft. It is the visiting groups which force discussion of the ances- 
tral oath which was in fact administered to Ejodini by the same Ogwi, to- 
gether with the other elders of the sublineage to which they both belonged. 
This may be related to a general tendency to seek for witchcraft activities 
among close relatives. A deeper explanation suggests itself, however, despite 
the fact that I do not know what may have lain between Ogwi and Ejodini. 

Hypothesis. The ancestral oath which Ogwid led the sublineage in admin- 
istering to Ejodini was explicitly directed against him in his capacity of 
Court-member. Given the state of Ejodini’s health and the probable state 
of his mind, there seems to me no reason to disagree with the opinion of all 
those concerned with the inquest that the effect of the oath was lethal. The 
real question before the court is whether in what he did Ogwi acted in justice 
(“by day,” as the representative of the society of the ancestors) or in malice 
(“by night,” as a witch). Neither the lineage nor the sublineage make any 
attempt to dispute the formal justice of the administration of the oath. Several 
of the elders present must in fact have joined in the act. But of all the lineages 
in Idoma, the Sons of Agbéoko is the most massively and excruciatingly af- 
fected by the penetration of things modern. The whole of Oturkpo Town 
with all that it has by way of government, mission, and railroad installations, 
its market, the bureaucracy of the Native Authority, its Ibo, Yoruba, Hausa 
and Igala Stranger Settlements, and the hub of the road network, is locate: 
on the lands of this lineage. All have come since the year 1922. The people of 
this lineage must feel deeply the conflict between the old and the new struc 
tures. If the elders of the sublineage decided that it was necessary to defend 
their position with an oath directed against their strongest representative in 
the Native Authority, they could not but feel resentment toward their senior 
brother, Ogwi, who had led in the act which tended so seriously to split both 
the sublineage and the lineage. (Okwuma, the “Father” of both, was on excel- 
lent personal terms with Ejodini, in whose compound I often met him.) This 
resentment found its expression in the dreams of Oniminya, Ejodini’s half- 
brother, and in the resulting charges of witchcraft, which the Lineage and Sub- 
lineage support throughout the inquest. By the charge of witchcraft they ex- 
press their resentment without denying or dishonoring their own role in the 
oath proceedings. 

The visiting lineages feel the structural conflict far less directly. In addi- 
tion, their delegations are made up of elders whose position is unambiguously 
on the side of the traditional authority. As a result, from beginning to end they 
defend the validity of Ogwi’s act in support of that authority. 

The text of the proceedings was compiled under the following circum- 
stances: During the inquest I sat with my assistant, Mr. Isaac Ochinyabé, 
under a large tree near the middle of the council ground. Ochinyabé took down 
the speeches in Idoma as fast as he could. He is quite adept at this. We spent 
the next five days in transcribing and editing his notes. This required a certain 
amount of reconstruction—of the earlier speeches especially—where these 
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had been missed or only partially recorded but were referred to by later speak- 
ers. We were assisted in this by Ekpe and Aji Okpe and by others who had been 
present at the inquest. All such reconstructions of more than purely syntactic 
importance are so marked in the text. The inquest took about two hours, and 
our written text, minus the spokesmen’s repetitions, is a nearly complete rec- 
ord of what was said. 


DRAMATIS PERSONNAE 


LINEAGES AND SUB SENIOR cTTLE SPOKES 
LINEAGES ELDER MAN 
UTATION 

Sons of Agbéoko, the lineage of the Okwuma Ejila Echeipu 
deceased and host for the inquest. 
Its Council (Ojila) “chairs’’ the 
meeting 

Sons of Ogwuché, one of the three Onmifinyi Ojéoko Onoja 
main lineages of Oturkpo Land, 
represented by a delegation head 
ed by its spokesman 

Sons of Odaji, the senior and small- Onyakwit Itédo Ocheoché 
est of the main Oturkpo lineages 
Repre sented by a delegation 
headed by its spokesman 

Sons of Achtimedo, the sublineage of Okwuma (the E&jila Oméoha 
the deceased same as above) 

Sons of Odenyakpa, the sublineage Ochekwi Audi Ocheibi 
of the mother of the deceased. (= Echekwa) 

he sublineage of the Umogidi in Omakwu Ikwie, Son of 
Adoka district. Ejodini’s half sis- Obé 


ter, Obé, is a member of this sub- 


lineage 


PERSONS 

The Chief of Oturkpo, (no longer at- Ogli Odu Ujo, his son 
tends public functions because of 
his great age. Represented by his 
son). 

Ogwt, accused of having killed Ejo 
dini by witchcraft. The oldest 
man in the Sons of Achimedo, 
but formally junior to Okwuma. 

Ontiminya, half-brother of Ejodini, 
an elder of the Sons of Achimedo. 
He is the accuser, but is under 
some suspicion himself. 

Ejodini(=Odini), the deceased Vil 
lage Head and Court-member for 


Upu,. 
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THE INQUEST 

The Sons of Achtimedo are together in a group of between two and three hundred 
people, the men sitting in front, the women standing behind. The Council sits 
directly opposite them across the wide clearing, which is shaded by large and ancient 
trees. The Sons of Odenyakpa sit to the left of the Council; the Chief’s party and 
the visiting delegations sit to its right. Al the end of the line of visiting delegations 
and to the immediate left of the Sons of Achtimedo is a delegation representing the 
Paramount Chief of Idoma. Its members take no direct part in the proceedings, 
bul occasionally fire “‘Dane guns’’ in honor of the occasion. A great crowd of by- 
standers completes the circle. Partly because all the speakers are old men and partly 
because this is the normal way of conducting a meeting in central Idoma, all the 
speeches are delivered in a sort of antiphony, through a spokesman. The speaker 
says a sentence, and the spokesman shouts a paraphrase of it across the council 
ground. 


1. CounciL oF THE Sons oF AGBOOKO (Echeipu speaking): Okwuma, 
Ejila! Have you finished yet consulting the people of your compound? 

2. Sons oF ACHUMEDO (Oméoha speaking): Yes, I have finished consulting 
the people of my compound. 

3. CounciL: What has happened that you shout? 

4. Sons or AcHUMEDO: I have shouted because my child has died. 

5. CounciL: A man doesn’t die from eating fufu; a man does not die from 
drinking water. Tell us what did kill him, that we may hear. 

6. Sons oF AcHUMEDO: Onmiinyi, Ojéoko! Ikwiie, Odu! Onyakwi, Itédo! 
Echekwii, Audi! Two days ago my son was walking strongly. Today my son 
has died. Oniminya also dreamed that they came to strip the compound of 
Ejodini and took one goat. At that time Odini was at Adoka. 

7. OnCmtnya: I, Oniminya, I told this dream immediately to Onmiinyi 
(of Ejodini’s compound). The next day Omada’s goat died. The person whom I 
knew amongst them was Ogwi alone. Ogwt here stood up, the rest of the 
people sat on the ground. Ogwi said that Ejodini had broken a law and that 
they were going to seize a goat for it. 

8. IkwUE (of Adoka): The matter which they are saying so carefully by 
plan is a lie. It was the ancestral oath which the Sons of Achtimedo gave him to 
drink that made him die! 

9. Councit (to Sons of Achtimedo): You did not speak well. Tell us the thing 
which I asked you that we may hear! 

10. Sons or Opaji (Ocheoché speaking): You began the matter very well; 
then you spoiled it at the end. It is Ikwie’s speech which is the better. 

11. Sons or AcnUmMEDO: Okwuma, Ejila! Echekwi, Audi! The thing which 
has made me shout is that my son has died. That is why I shouted. 

12. CounciL: When a man’s son has died, then doesn’t Oturkpo know it 
too? Say the thing that killed him, that I may hear! 

13. Sons or AcHOmEDO: The thing that killed Ejodini, I did not hide it 
from the Council. As death is stronger than my hand, so I shall tell it to 
Oturkpo also. 
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Anthrepotoqst 


OTURKPO 1 
DELEGATION 
FROM SONS _OF L \ 
ODAJI~ | | 
DELEGATION FAUM SONS 


OGWUCHE 


DELEGATION FROM 


PARAMOUNT CHIEF 
THE COMMENTARY 


1-6. The traditional, formal opening of the inquest. The father’s sub- 
lineage announces the death. Then the Council of the Lineage cails the sub- 
lineage to account for the steps which it took to help the deceased as the final 
sickness progressed. Since the essential divination and sacrifices require the 
attendance and co-operation of all the interested sublineages for best results, 
the first part of an inquest is an inquiry into the procedure by which these 
groups were notified of the developing illness so that they could participate. 

Mr. Ochinyab6’s notes of the beginning are sketchy. The first eight para- 
graphs were reconstructed by him the next day from the following record: 

CounciLt: Okwuma, Ejila! Have you finished consulting the people of 
your compound? What has happened that you shout? 

Ecuerpu: (2) You did not speak well. Tell us the thing which I asked 
you that we may hear! 

Sons oF Opaji: You began the matter very well; then you spoiled it at 
the end. It is Ikwiie’s speech which is the better. 

5. “Fufu,” the pidgin English name for the staple Guinea Coast dish: 
pounded, boiled yam and soup. 

6. The formal speech of explanation is begun by addressing the senior 
elders of the two visiting lineages and of the mother’s sublineage by name and 
title. The spokesmen for these elders, together with the Chief of Oturkpo and 
the spokesman for the host lineage, form the court for the inquest. V.B.: 
Although Echeipu, the spokesman for the Council (of the host lineage) pre- 
sides over the meeting, the Chief Justice of the Court is Ocheoché, spokesman 
for the senior lineage. 

Ikwiie is addressed as a courtesy because he is the oldest man in Upu. He 
is given the title of Odu in recognition of his long, unsuccessful fight for the 
Oturkpo chieftaincy. See commentary to paragraph 20, below. 

Oméoha is already, at the end of his speech, trying to introduce the witch- 
craft issue. His procedure is irregular. The stripping of a man’s compound 
(Ol6owu) is a symbol of chieftaincy—it is done to a man who is about to be 
made a chief. To dream of chieftaincy is a sign of death. 
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14. Councii: Explain the shout that you shouted. 

15. Sons or ACHUMEDO: When my child was sick, did I hide it? The Coun- 
cil knows everything that I did; the whole Council knows all! Am I lying, 
Echekwii? 

16. CounciL: When sickness came, you did not hide it. The mudfish came 
from the mouth of the big mudfish! You still must speak so that I will hear. 
If it is true, I will agree today; if it is a lie, I will refuse it today. 

17. Sons oF AcHUMEDO: Oturkpo, help me to speak [it] today! It was in 
the presence of all Oturkpo that I divined. It is they who will bear me witness. 
That day was six days ago, when he killed a goat to his father’s spirit. Isn’t 
that so? 

18. CounciL: When you people divined, did you tell his mother’s people 
at all? 

19. Sons oF ACHUMEDO: When we divined, we said it to them; but when we 
made sacrifice, we did not say it again to his mother’s people. It was only this 
divination which I told them. In the case which you bring against us, your 
position is very very right. If something hurts a child and you divine, you 
should tell his mother. If you are going to make a sacrifice, you should also 
tell his mother, so that she may come and sit [as a witness]. Council of the 
Sons of Agbéoko, help me by hearing this! 

20. Councit: Okwuma, Ejila! Ikwiie has sent me from home, telling me to 
ask Okwuma a question, since they are full brothers. When something began 
to hurt Odini, he did not know it. You did not send a message to him. You 
certainly must speak to Oturkpo that it may hear! 

21. Sons of AcHGMEDO: Ikwiie, you speak well. The thing that Odini said 
at that time, nothing held it in his throat (i.e., nothing stopped his saying it). 
Did not Ilu tell it to you? Ilu was there at that time. 

22. Una (an elder sitting with the Sons of Achtimedo): Echekwi, Audi! 
The Egede say, “Onyi jinmo gwinamu ka.” “The child does not know the 
vagina better than its mother!” Why did you hide the sickness, Okwuma? 
Where is Odini? Did Odini die today before we heard [about it]? Ocheibi, you 
are the mother of Odini. Will you be able to ask Okwuma? Speak that the 
Council may hear! 
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7. Omada was Ejodini’s senior wife. Cf. paradigm of dream-witchcraft 
in the introduction. Oniminya probably considered that in dreaming of meat 
the goat) he was in some sense being offered meat and was therefore be- 
witched himself. (See paragraphs 35 and 45, below.) His suspicion that the 
meat was Ejodini was confirmed by the death of Omada’s goat and of Ejodini 
a few days later. This speech is an accusation of witchcraft. 

8. This Ikwtie is spokesman for Omakwu of the Umogidi sublineage of 
Adoka district. He is the son of Obé, Ejodini’s half-sister (same mother, 
different father). Obé was therefore of the Umogidi line, which is why Omakwu 
and Ikwte have an interest in the inquest. Cf. paragraph 69, below. 

“Oath ... to drink,” see commentary, paragraph 27, below. 

11. The sublineage addresses the Council by the name of Okwuma too, 
since he is senior elder of both the lineage and the sublineage. 

12. The reluctance of the sublineage to disclose the cause of the death 
seems traditional in inquest procedure and probably results from the notion 
that death results from a moral breach on somebody’s part. 

15. Echekwi is senior elder of the mother’s sublineage, the Sons of Oden- 
yakpa. The question is really addressed to Ocheibi, his spokesman. 

16. The adubo mudfish is a big fish. The éba mudfish is an even bigger 
fish and supposedly has the power to swallow other fish and vomit them up 
again. I.e.: “You have something on your mind. Spill it!” 

19. Mr. Ochinyabé left the meeting briefly at this point, and there is a 
gap in his record. The first part of this speech was given to us five days later 
by Aji. The record begins again with the words, “If you are going to make a 
sacrifice...” and overlaps with Aji’s version. Either Mr. Ochinyabé or Aji 
also supplied here the words beginning “Ontiminya said that he dreamed 

’ which I have placed at the end of speech 24, where they seem to fit 
much better. 

“When we divined, we said it to them. ..”—apparently not until the 
next day, however. (See paragraph 55.) 

20. Ikwiie of Upu. He is senior elder of a small lineage, the Sons of Ode, 
which is genealogically on a level with the Sons of Agbéoko and the Sons of 
Ogwuché. Being numerically small, it lives in close association with the Sons 
of Agbéoko. Echeipu here talks as if he were one of the Sons of Ode as well 
as spokesman for the Council. I do not know his sublineage. 

22. Una is in the Sons of Onyd sublineage. He sits with the Sons of Acht- 
medo at the inquest, however. Mr. Ochinyabé thinks that he may be related 
to Ejodini through a grandparent. 

The Egede are a people with a separate language, bordering on Oturkpo. 

“The child does not know... ,”’ i.e.: It is a scandal that the mother’s 
sublineage was not informed. Ocheibi is a venerable old man and is the 
“mother” of the deceased only in that he represents Echekwi, an even older 
man, head of the mother’s sublineage. 
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23. Councit: It is I who must ask his mother! That [mattcrj is tilted: 
it will not spill out! (To Oméoha) The people whom you named just now, 
bring them out so we may see them. 

24. Sons oF AcHUMEDO: The people whom the divination accused and 
whom you mention, I shall bring them out for you. The matter of which you 
people speak: the people whom Oniiminya dreamt he saw, are what I mean. 
Ontiminya said that he dreamed that Ogwti had come to seize Omada’s goat. 
On the next day, Omada’s goat died. When they told Ogwt, Ogwt gave them 
a penny to buy a fowl to sacrifice for Odini. 

25. Sons OF ODENYAKPA (Ocheibi speaking): Oméoha, keep quiet! How 
can you stick your mouth into the affair to speak? Tell me so I may hear! 
Since you don’t know the beginning of the matter, keep out of it! 

26. CounciL: Ocheibi is angry. Oniminya, about that dream which you 
dreamed and which you told to Ogwi: come out [both of you] so we may see! 

27. IkwGe (of Umogidi in Adoka): Four days ago, when I came here, | 
did not see Odini’s eye well (saw him in poor health). Then I said, ‘Pour water 
on the ground!” All of them poured water on the ground. Why was it that 
Odini still did not sleep well? It is I who shall say the cause of his death. The 
thing which killed him, since Ocheibi does not agree to say it, it is I who must 
tell it openly. The Sons of Achimedo gave him the ancestral oath to drink so 
that if he had played any tricks on any of the children of the Sons of Achimedo, 
the ancestors should kill him. When any of the children of the Sons of Achi- 
medo went to court, if he received money from him, the ancestors should kill 
him. What court-member ever drank an ancestral oath like that, with the sub- 
lineage of his home? You all know that they are very wicked! Who does the 
work of the European and is not wicked!? Egbdéogo said that if he did not drink, 
nobody would come to his compound any more. Then he drank. That is why 
the ancestors caught him and killed him. They have also divined against it in 
this way continually. Oturkpo, my speech is finished! 

28. CounciL: Thank you. The thing which his father said, which I heard 
just now, it is there that I hold it again (i.e., That is what we will discuss furth- 
er). 

29. Sons oF OGwucHE (Onoja speaking): It is the thing that Ikwiie said 
which is the better. 

30. CouncIL: A person does not see the vagina, take fright [of it] and thrust 
the penis against the thigh! Ocheibi, is the thing which Ikwiie said a lie or a 
true statement? Don’t make me angry [by hiding the truth]! 

31. Sons or Ocwucnueé: Ikwie’s statement is better than that of Echeipu. 

32. Sons or Opayji (Ocheoché, chief justice of the Inquest courl, speaking): 
The question which Ikwie raises, to whom will you take it? To me, will you 
not? It is to the voice of Omakwu that I agree. 

33. Councit (to the Sons of Achtimedo): I told you just now! I say of the 
people whom I asked you about, bring them out! 

34. Sons or AcuOmeEpo: They are Ogwii and Oniminya. There they are! 
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23. “ItisI...,” ie., “You are out of order!”’ 

“That matter is tilted . . . .”” The image is that of a broken but still usable 
pot. The meaning: ‘“‘The damage is done, but we should not worry too much 
about it.” With this the Council concludes the discussion. 

24. The last half of this speech was reconstructed several days later. \See 
commentary to paragraph 19, above.) 

‘... the divination... .’’ See paragraphs 17, 18, and 19, above, and 
24, 47, and 55, below. 

Note that Ogwi could hardly refuse to give a penny when approached 
about Oniminya’s dream, and yet the act is held against him as an admission 
of guilt. (See paradigm of witchcraft, in the introduction, above. 

25. This is the beginning of a procedural battle in which the Sons of 
Achtiimedo and the Council (i.e., the lineage and sublineage of the deceased 
and of Ogwiti) attempt to bring forward and emphasize the witchcraft accusa- 
tion; and the visiting delegations seek to emphasize the ancestral oath. Ocheibi 
takes a middle position throughout. 

27. “Pour water on the ground,” a common ceremony to cool the sick 
man’s body or to bring social peace to the community. 

Ogwi, as the oldest man in the Sons of Achimedo (though not senior to 
Okwuma), led the group of elders which administered the ancestral oath. I 
am told that the afia, or strips of cloth which hang from the tops of the an- 
cestral masks, are dipped in water, which is then drunk for the oath. 

This speech was reconstructed two days after the inquest by Mr. Ochinyabé 
and Aji, beginning after the words “ . . . did not sleep well?”’ The actual record 
from this point reads: 

“Oath—If there is anyone who is wicked and you don’t say [it], may the 

ancestors kill you. Who does the work of the European and is not wicked? 

The ancestral oath which you gave him to drink, it was the ancestors who 

killed him. Oturkpo, my speech is finished.” 

I consider the reconstruction reliable, for the speech was a dramatic one 
and likely to be remembered. 

Here and throughout the inquest, the Idoma word alekwii is translated by 
“the ancestors.” It is much more than that. It is the organized society of ances 
tral spirits of former elders, who on occasion visit their earthly homes in the 
form of masks. 

30. “A person... ,”’ ie., “let us keep to the main issue!” 

31. Onoja shows his pique by turning his criticism from the sublineage 
to the spokesman of the council. 

32. “The voice of Omakwu ... ,” i.e., Ikwie. 
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35. CounciL: If the mask dances badly, it will sit on the [royal] akpa stool; 
if :. dances well, it still sits on the akpa stool. Let Ogwi and Ontiminya come 
out so we may see them. 

(Ogwi and Ontiminya, each with his own spokesman, come out in front of the 
Sons of Achtimedo and sit down.) 

36. OnOminya (a stocky, self-righteous man): I never made sacrifice for him 
(Ejodini). He also never made sacrifice for me. Ogwi, did you never offer me 
meat!? Ogwi is the one who killed him! 

(Ogwt is a spare man of medium height. Around his neck he wears a heavy 
leather necklace containing “‘elders’ medicine.”’ He is otherwise simply dressed in 
a native cotton cloth dyed indigo and worn loga-fashion. He has a quiet dignity and 
the air of a man who thinks his own thoughts.) 

37. Ocwt: I have come. 

38. CounciL: Oniminya says that you killed him (Ejodini) by day and 
also killed him by night. 

39. Ocwt: May Oturkpo be odu! 

40. ONOmINYA (irritated by Ogwii’s calm): Let Ogwi deny for a bit, so I 
can see him! I say that he killed by day and killed by night. That is what I 
say! 

41. Ocwt: He is slandering me! When a woman squats in labor-pains, she 
is no longer ashamed of the vagina. Speak that I may hear! 

42. ONOmiInyA: Ogwi, the two pennies which you brought me at night 
some days ago, how did I tell you in the presence of Okwuma at that time? 

43. Ocwt: You have spoken of the events in the night. Speak of the events 
in the daytime, that we may hear. 

44. Councit: NO!! Don’t speak of that! Ogwi, come and sit near the 
Council. Oniminya, come and sit near him. 

(They both come, each with a spokesman, to sit in the middle of the clearing. 
The spokesmen repeat the statements antiphonally.) 

45. OnOminya: The children of Sons of Achimedo hate me, was it not you 
who told me? The children of Sons of Achimedo have never abused me! The 
next day, then, the wife of Ejodini confessed to [having had sexual intercourse 
with] your son, didn’t she? For a long time you have been pestering them to 
put the rope around her. Ocheibi said, ““Let him get up a bit again!’’ (recover 
his health). Ogwi, keep quiet! Keep quiet! About that dream, Odini was in 
Adoka. [We were at the Southern Intermediate Court at Utonkon. Odini was 
supposed to be there. News came that he was sick at Adoka.] Ujo (acting Chief 
of Oturkpo) told me to bring him, Ogbiiyanga (Chief of Utonkon) told them to 
take him to the hospital. Ogwit said that since Odini was not at home, he had 
broxen the law and should pay a fine. Ogwi knows the people whom he took 
with him [to Odini’s house to demand payment of the fine]. Four persons 
fired guns. As you deny it, still you gave me a penny by [night]. The penny 
you gave me, was it a penny for tobacco or a penny for what? Wherefore was 
it not a witch-penny that you gave me?!! 

(Ontiminya lies down flat on his back, looking straight up at the sky, his arms 
folded across his chest, and so remains during the rest of the proceedings.) 
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35. “If the mask dances badly ... ,”’ i.e., they will not be killed, no mat- 
ter what they say. There will be no sasswood ordeal. 

36. Ontiminya begins by protesting his own innocence, which was brought 
into question by the divination. 

“ .. offer me meat?” i.e., in the dream (see paragraph 45). 

38. “ ... killed by day and killed by night.” Le., by day with the oath 
and by night with witchcraft. (Night is the time par excellence for witch activi- 
ties.) Note that it is the Council which first introduces this phrase of Onimin- 
ya’s into the trial. The latter has obviously been using it in conversation for 
several days. He seems pleased by its symmetry and verbally cumulative 
effect. 

39. L.e., “May Oturkpo be sovereign!’’ Odu is the title of address given the 
Chiefs of Oturkpo. 

42. The night payment is taken as an admission of witchcraft. (See 
paradigm, in the introduction.) 

43. This speech seems to contain an implicit admission that Ogwt feels 
he may be guilty. 

44. The Council intervenes to prevent discussion of the oath. 

45. The end of this speech, beginning with the words “As you deny it 

.,’ was added later by Mr. Ochinyabé and Aji. 

At the beginning of this speech, Oniminya establishes Ogwi’s motive for 
bewitching him: Oniminya had been complaining because some of the young 
men had been having affairs with Ejodini’s wives, and Ogwi’s son was in- 
volved. The first statement is an oblique reference to Ogwii’s accusation (not 
made in court) that it was Oniminya who bewitched Ejodini (see paragraph 
69-a, below). 

The “rope” around the woman is a reference to the cotton string which 
is passed around women during certain purification ceremonies. 

i do not know the precise boundary, in Oniminya’s story, between what 
is alleged to have happened physically and what is dream. The bracketed addi- 
tions are implicit in the mentioning of the names of Ujo and Ogbfiyanga and 
are understood by everybody present. 

“Gave me a penny by [night].’”’ Mr. Ochinyabé wrote “day” in his recon- 
struction. The court clerk’s version also says, ‘“‘in broad daylight.’’ But com- 
pare paragraphs 42 and 43, above. The “fine” which Ogwt demanded in the 
dream was Ejodini’s goat. It is to this that Ontiminya refers in paragraph 35 
above (see also commentary to paragraph 7, above). 
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46. CounciL: Ogwiu, you hear the thing that Ontminya said; do you re- 
peat his words exactly? 

47. Ocwt: Oturkpo, who ever told his brother to have intercourse with his 
brother’s wife?! That disposes of that!! 

Ontminya and I have no conversation. It is only just now that he has said 
in my hearing that he dreamt he saw me. The divination which he is doing on 
it, tell it to me that I may hear! His (Odini’s) son says that you also killed a 
chicken for him, and that you have not said anything about that! The divina- 
tion still stands where it stands (i.e., says what it says). Tell the truth that I 
may hear! I have been asking him again and again. He said that he dreamt no 
dream. Then I went home and he said he dreamed he saw me. All right. If you 
dreamed that you saw me, I will pour water on the ground [to cool Odini’s 
body]. I did pour water on the ground. That is the way it is, Council. Ocheibi 
said that the sacrifice was refused [by the charm]; I said I agree [to give more]. 
I poured water on the ground yet again. 

48. Uyo (Acting Chief of Oturkpo and President of the Native Court): Which 
is greater, witchcraft or the ancestors? We who are the children of the Land of 
the Council of Oturkpo, the thing which we know is the locon otive ([njini 
of Oturkpo, and which the Europeans also know, is the ancestors. If it was the 
ancestors which caught him, say it that we may hear. If it was medicine, say 
it that we may hear. We [the court members] did not give the ancestral oath 
to Odini to drink. 

49. Councit: May Ujo be Lion! When they say that the dead animal is 
on the ground, do you say that the vultures are flying? Which is better [Ikwiie’s 
or Ontiminya’s story]? Omadaci! Okala! (titles of Ocheibi). Oturkpo is not new. 
Is everything which you people have to say here? Is there still something else? 

50. ONGMINYA (sifs up suddenly): I dreamed that Ogwt took Odini’s 
goat. Three days later Odini’s goat died. That was quite a dream, wasn’t it? 
(Lies back down.) 

51. Councii: Ocheibi, Okaula! See the people whom they say killed your 
son! Do you still see something to say about it? 

(A near fist-fight starts in front of the Council between two younger men.) 

52. OcHEEGBUDU: You have not yet reached the age for speaking in the 
Council. You are always bringing yourself into the Council! That is not good! 

53. OKODEJE (shouting): Well, isn’t that nice! Now you can go home and 
say how you told off Okddeje in the Council!! I don’t like that kind of thing!!! 

54. OcHEEGBUDU: You have seen; I have told you that you might see! 
(They quiet down.) 
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47. Ogwi refers to his son as his “brother,” since as a close brother of 
Odini’s his son’s actions will be taken as his own. 

By sacrificing a chicken, Oniminya suggests that he too is guilty of witch- 
craft. 

“The divination ....” The divination that implicated Oniminya and 
Ogwt (see paragraphs 24, above, and 55, below). 

48. Ujo is a fairly young man. He is a member of the inquest court but has 
no special position on it. Although he is Acting Chief of Oturkpo, neither he 
nor his father were named once in the formal addresses at the beginning. 

“The Council of Oturkpo.” It is in effect the full Council of Oturkpo which 
is meeting; although if it sat as such, Ujo would preside. 

49. “When they say . . . ,” meaning: “What you say is an irrelevant plati- 
tude.”’ 

Note the use of full titles to one of the elders in contrast to the flip tone of 
the answer to the Chief. 
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55. Sons OF ODENYAKPA (Ocheibi speaking): Sons of Agbéoko, the question 
which you have asked me, keep quiet [while I speak]. Una, Uji! The question 
which you ask me, I have no answer. I have come by myself. I don’t under- 
stand. 

The divination which they did, they told it out the next day. When I 
came, Ogwit said that the divination which they had done caught him and 
Oniminya. Oniminya said that it was he and Ogwi, that it was not he himself 
alone. I told Ogwi, “If you gave him the ancestral oath to swear, then release 
him from it.” I have not come for anything today. I came to release the oath. 
Tell me about the ancestral matter so I may hear. 

56. Councit: Okwuma, did you give Odini the ancestral oath to swear at 
all? 

57. UNKNOWN MAN FROM AkPA: Have you people ever taken your cases 
anywhere, that you want to take this one to some other place? 

58. Councii: Akpa, the thing which you say, we have heard. 

59. OGw (repeats the oath which was given): If any one of the Sons of Achi- 
medo begins to play tricks on his brother, may the ancestors kill him! Odini 
said that he would drink it of his own accord. He said that if he had wrongly 
sent any Sons of Achimedo to jail, the ancestral oath which he was swearing 
might kill him. He gave it to himself to drink. Nobody gave it to him to drink. 
All of us who are Sons of Achtimedo drank the ancestral oath, so that we might 
know amongst each other. I who am called Ogwi, I drank it too. 

60. Sons or ODENYAKPA: The ancestral oath which you people swore at 
Odaudu’s compound: that is the one I mean. I am not speaking of the one of 
day-before-yesterday. 

61. OcwG: Will you tell Onuminya to say what it was I did wrong, Ocheibi? 

62. CounciL: Onmfinyi, Ojéoko! (senior elder of Sons of Ogwuché). The 
thing which Okwuma has said, did you hear it? I understand ropes for tying 
yams; I do not understand ropes for tying matters. It is you who have the 
answer for it. 

63. Sons oF ODENYAKPA (/o Ogwii): When they divined, did I know? When 
they dreamed they saw you, did I know? 

64. CounciL: Why did we consider you innocent? 

65. Sons oF OcwucueE: Echeipu, you abused me just now. I do not agree 
to answer. Let that rest for today! 

66. CounciL: I said formerly that I was a man who took by force. Now I 
am no longer one who takes by force (i.e., do as you like). 

(The fight starts again). 

67. OKODEJE (shouting): My father was a well-known [and well-liked] 
person; that is why I get about a bit! 

68. OcHEEGBUDU: My father was not a tobacco-picker; your father used 
to pick tobacco! Your father was a chatterbox; you are a chatterbox like your 
father!! 

(This and the previous interchange is accompanied by much shouting and 
waving of arms, of the “Let me at him!” sort that can be restrained with thumb and 


forefinger. 
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55. Ocheibi is an active elder. He had until recently been the spokesman for 
the Council, the position occupied by Echeipu in this inquest. As such, he 
always appeared splendidly and massively dressed in Hausa-type robes. On 
this occasion he appeared much subdued and much less pretentiously garbed. 
He is also Village Head of Edikwu, next to Upu, and a member of the Native 
Court. His position with respect to the issues in this inquest is therefore equivo- 
cal. He began the ceremonial giving of gifts, immediately following the inquest 
(not reported here) with the statement, ‘“‘With reference to the thing which 
you people have said, I did not come today to try cases.”’ 


“The question... ,” ie.: “ ... you ask Okwuma?” (paragraph 22, 
above) 
“The divination which they did... ,”’ see paragraphs 17, 18, 19, 24, and 


47, above, and paragraph 2 of the Court Clerk’s version. 

This speech may not be fully reported. See commentary to paragraph 57, 
below. 

57. We have no record of the statement to which this question refers. 
Ekpe, my neighbor and elder brother of Aji, thinks that Ogwt has suggested 
that the case be taken to another court. It seems more likely that the sugges- 
tion was made by Ocheibi in the course of his speech in paragraph 55. The no- 
tion of change of venue seems more likely to have come from a man with ex- 
perience in the Native Authority. 

59. Ogwi here answers for the Sons of Achtimedo the question put in 
paragraph 56. 

“So that we might know amongst each other.”’ This is an echo of the mass 
sasswood ordeals which are reported to have taken place in this region oc- 
casionally in former times. 

60. I have no information about the earlier oath, and nobody answers 
Ocheibi here. 

62. I suspect that the Sons of Ogwuché are invited first to render the 
verdict as a courtesy, for they are not the senior lineage. 

64. The reference of this remark is obscure. 

65. See paragraph 28. This seems not a real quarrel, but rather an excuse for 
not stepping into the senior role. 
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While all the fracas is going on in front of the Council, a quiet consultation 
lakes place between the senior elders of the three lineages. When order is restored, 
Ocheoché, the spokesman for the senior lineage and chief justice of the inquest 
court, advances well toward the center of the clearing. He is a tall, lean, handsome 
man with a regal manner. He is accompanied by a personal spokesman, a young 
man, and by an elder with an elder’s walking-stick and an ukata straw hat worn 
at a rakish angle. The trio make a most dramatic and statuesque group.) 

69-a. THe Court (Ocheoché speaking): Oturkpo, have you made enough 
noise?! Okwuma, Ejila! Onmfinyi, Oj6oko! Echekwi, Audi! May the Council 
be sovereign! (Odu) My profound condolences to you! Ikwiie! (of Adoka). 
Thank you completely! Thaaannk you!!! You are the brother a man should 
have, truly. Ikwie, when you spoke, you said as follows, which is why I thank 
you: You said that Ejodini took you and made a relationship with the Sons 
of Achimedo. The thing which killed Odini: Ogwi, [he says] it is you who killed 
him. 

b. Ocheibi, you said as follows: The thing which killed Odini: the divina- 
tion caught Ogwi and Onuminya. Then they came out to be there [in the center 
of the council-ground]. 

c. Oniminya made his statement; Ogwi also made his statement in denial 
and [said that] he also took the ancestral oath. Oniminya said that Ogwi, you 
killed him (Ejodini) by day (with the oath) and by night (with witchcraft), 
and that they also came to strip Odini’s compound. 

d. Ogwi says to Oniminya, and the Sons of Achtimedo say: You did not 
allow a man to have intercourse with Odini’s wife; that is what makes them 
say that you were killing Odini. 

e. Ikwiie, thank you very much! When you state that they gave him alekwi 
to drink, you speak the truth. The witchcraft which Oniminya says that 
Ogwi did, that is a lie. Ogwi himself is now an alekwi, ancestor. It was the 
alekwt that killed him OOO! (Odini). Okwuma, Ejila! The black burial cloth 
in which you will wrap your son, bring it out that we may see it. Ocheibi, 
Okala! It is the ancestors who killed your son! 

70. Tue OLp MAN IN THE Straw Hart: The thing which Ocheoché says 
is true. The ancestors killed him indeed! Ogwi, it is not your affair, since you 
have won the case. It is the ancestors who killed him! It is the ancestors who 


killed him!!! 
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69-a. “Ogwi, it is you who killed him.” L.e., by administering the oath. 
Neither Mr. Ochinyabé nor Aji remember a statement specifying the relation- 
ship referred to. (See commentary to paragraph 8, above.) Ikwie must have 
discussed it with the court before the inquest. 

d. See paragraphs 45 and 55, above. I have no record that this was said 
at the inquest. 

e. For Alekwti see the end of the commentary to paragraph 27, above. 
“The black burial cloth ...” is a specially fine cloth of native cotton, dyed 
indigo. It is always shown to the Inquest Court for acceptance. Such cloths 
are the basic fabric of the ancestral masks (also called alekw#), and are worn 
by conservative elders like Ogwi. 

70. This speech was reconstructed at my insistence by Mr. Ochinyabé, 
five days after the event. It formed a very dramatic close to the inquest. 

Since Ejodini died because of the oath, Ogwi is absolved of having killed 
him by witchcraft. Ogwi is exculpated from the “killing by day” when it is 
pointed out that in his role as an ordinary man he had taken the oath too. 
In so far as he had “‘killed’”’ by leading the sublineage in the act of administer- 
ing the oath, he did it in company with the ancestors, for he has himself become 
an ancestor. 

The word “now” in Ocheoché’s verdict inclines me to the explanation just 
given. Mr. Unogwu, however, cautions me against too easy an acceptance of the 
notion of “contemporary ancestor” as characteristic of Idoma thinking. He 
points out that it may be said metaphorically of many persons, including young 
persons, in dozens of contexts, that he “is an Alekwi.”’ The word is always 
a strong one; and in contexts similar to the one we are considering it seems to 
have the meaning that the person so characterized is a person who knows 
very well what he is doing and is deeply and intimately associated with Idoma 
life and custom. If we take this interpretation of Ocheoché’s statement, we 
conclude that in leading the administration of the oath Ogwi was acting in 
accordance with his right and duty as senior elder of the Sons of Achimedo 
sublineage. 

It should perhaps be emphasized for the benefit of European readers that 
the inquest in no way resulted in a condemnation of Ejodini. Rather, by finding 
that the blame for the death lies with the deceased, the court is relieved of the 
necessity of finding a culprit among the living. Many inquest decisions are of 
this order among the Idoma, this being their particular expression of the gener- 
al unwillingness of Africans to regard the immediate circumstances of death 
as being due to what Europeans usually call “natural” causes. 
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A SECOND VERSION OF THE EJODINI INQUEST 


A summary of the Ejodini inquest which was written on the spot in English 
provides an interesting test of the dangers of relying exclusively on interpreters 
in the study of ethnographic problems. This summary was written, at my re- 
quest, by one of the most literate Idomas, a man who is also an eloquent 
speaker in his own language. He would be a quite plausible choice as informant. 
His account adds several points to those given in the text and serves as an ad- 
ditional check. 

The writer of this version worked for many years as a court clerk, so it is 
not unnatural that he has put his writing into the form of a court record. It 
is also true that if I had been able to question him about the proceedings, and 
especially if we had had a chance to work together for several months pre 
viously, he would have provided a much more satisfactory account of the in- 
quest. 

I quote his report exactly as he wrote it, with no changes of spelling or 
syntax. 


CASE OF WITCHCRAFT IN CONNECTION WITH OpINI’s DEATH 

Statement by the deceased’s half brother Onuminya: 

I dreamt a few weeks prior to Odini’s death Ogwu came and told me Odini had 
contravened a section of our law and that though he Odini was away at Utonkon for 
the session of S. I. Court a goat must be slaughtered. That was done. Before that he 
Ogwu sent me 2d in the broad daylight saying that I should appease my juju. I asked 
why; his reply was that it was because something bad was in offing. 

Ocheibi states: A few days before Odini died I came and met both Ogwu and the 
deceased’s half-brother Onuminya and many others making charm. I wasn’t officially 
invited. I only dashed in casually and overheard them saying the charm had proved 
someone to be responsible for what was happening. I went away and returned the next 
morning to be told by Ogwu that the charm had held him responsible for something bad 
going to happen to Odini. That was all I know. The members of the deceased’s family 
also made mention of administration of oath which I didn’t clearly understand. I 
want Ogwu to clarify that point he being the eldest person in the family. 

Ogwu states: All I have to say in connection with the oath is that almost every adult 
in Upu did join us in taking the oath. It was not Odini alone who was given it. His 
death cannot therefore be attributed to that. I am of the opinion that Ocheibi was the 
one who instigated Onuminya to accuse me of being partially responsible for Odini’s 
death. 

Ocheoche of O. Nobi sums up the case thus: 

I am directed by the authorities present to pronounce Ogwu guiltless of the accusa- 
tion on the ground that the fact that Onuminya told him he saw him in dreamland 
does not and cannot necessarily hold him responsible for the death of Odini. As the 
eldest in the deceased’s family he had every right to warn the deceased’s half brother 
Onuminya to appease his juju when he sensed something bad going to happen in the 
family. Ogwu (accd) cannot be held responsible for the death merely because Onu- 
minya alleged that there was a time Ogwu told him to desist from hindering young men 
from lusting after the deceased’s many wives, the allegation being denied by Ogwu the 
accd. 
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It will be seen that this account omits almost everything of sociological 
interest; and yet it has a specious completeness and a polish, in which the 
European for whom it is prepared is more apt to see the reflection of his own 
prejudices than the real event. The summation of the case here gives the court 
clerk’s reasons for acquittal, rather than those of the court. 

CONCLUSION 

We can learn much about Idoma society and culture from the study of 
an event such as this inquest. Many institutions meet in it and can be seen in 
their interaction. We see an officialdom dealing with difficult and subtle socio- 
legal problems, and we see it arrive at a solution which carries the society for- 
ward another day. This officialdom combines administrative, judicial, religious, 
and medical functions. 

Their medical functions are closely related to the Idoma concept of disease 
and of the importance of divination and sacrifice in its cure. The carrying out of 
these activities involves the participation of the representatives of many inter- 
ested, corporate sublineage groups. The sublineage of the sick person is ad- 
ministratively responsible for this, and at the beginning of any inquest is 
called upon to ‘..count for its actions during the course of the final illness of 
the deceased. Other fundamental administrative functions of the elders active 
in this inquest are the regulation of the funeral proceedings, the regulation of 
the men’s societies, including the ancestral society, alekwi, the establishment 
and control of a market constabulary, and the regulation of the chieftaincy. 

Of their religious functions, I will speak in another place. A full discussion 
of their judicial and law-making functions is also much too large a subject for 
treatment here. I should like merely to comment on the level of development of 
Idoma law as it is revealed in this inquest. 

If we accept the old definition of law as consisting of ‘‘code, court, and proc- 
ess,” it is evident that we have all three elements here in full measure. I shall 
not discuss the code and its division into civil (ve) and criminal (u/d) sections, 
except to remind the reader of the evidence implicit in the inquest of the code’s 
existence. In Ontiminya’s dream Ogwi says that Ejodini has broken a law 
(ine) by his unauthorized absence and must pay a fine. This is taken by 
everybody concerned as a perfectly natural thing for Ogwi to say, in a dream 
or out of it. There is, furthermore, a whole body of law on witchcraft implicit 
in the trial. 

The existence and somewhat complex nature of the court has already been 
sufficiently discussed for present purposes. 

Process here is entirely without written documents. Still the attendance of 
the defendant is effected, and the final verdict is delivered in a sufficiently 
public and dramatic way as to achieve the necessary definiteness and finality 
in the community. There is a clear understanding that the court has juris- 
diction in the case. A motion of change of venue is offered but not sustained. 
There are no advocates and no recorders. Process in the broader sense of 
“procedure” is seen in the quite definite order in which business is conducted, 
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in the separation of powers between a chief justice and a presiding council 
with the power to rule certain speeches and evidence out of order (paragraphs 
23, 28, and 44). The existence of a concept of procedure is further shown in 
the struggle which occurs over its use in this case (paragraphs 28-33). On three 
occasions the court makes use of evidence which has not been formally pre- 
sented to it, so far as my record shows (paragraphs 38, 69-a, and 69-d). In 
general the judges make no secret of the fact that they came to the inquest with 
their minds already made up. In paragraph 49 the Council even censures the 
Chief for not saying which side of the case he prefers. From this it can be seen 
that the real decisions have been made informally before the inquest. 

The trial, therefore, is in its essence a public drama in which the court 
makes public its decision and the reasons for it, using as means to this end the 
opportunity which it gives the interested parties to make full statements 
of their case. A full description of procedure would necessarily include the 
preliminary investigations and consultations, and the inquest itself is there- 
fore a judicial process in a very strict sense: it is the set of mandates, notices, 
and statements by which the court exercises its jurisdiction over the parties 
or subject matter of the action or proceeding. The dramatic nature of the pro- 
ceedings is a necessary element of process in the absence of written records. 
From another point of view, it is implicit in a public act of this kind that the 
court itself is on trial before the whole people of the Land. It remains to be 
said that the discipline and dignity with which this and other inquests which 
I have attended are conducted are of a very high order. 

E. Adamson Hoebel, in lectures, has suggested that the three essential ele- 
ments of law are (1) regularity (of code and procedure), (2) force, and (3) an 
element of officialdom. Of the first of these, enough has been said to demon- 
strate its high level of development in Idoma. Of the second, I will say only 
that before the coming of the Europeans, Idoma courts had full powers to 
enforce their verdicts with the death penalty or the sale of the condemned. 
The secret men’s societies were, in theory at least and probably in practice, 
the executive arm of the courts. 

By the “element of officialdom,”” Hoebel means that there are certain 
persons who in particular circumstances can act for the whole society in the 
prosecution of a delict and the imposition of punishment, and that such per- 
sons will be immune from prosecution or punishment for these acts. It is per- 
fectly obvious that Ocheoché, the Chief Justice, acts fully cloaked with official- 
dom in this inquest when in the final verdict he delivers what amounts to a 
sharp rebuke to the host lineage presiding. Further study from this point of 
view, however, sheds important light on the inquest as a whole. It must be 
kept in mind that we are here studying reports of two events: the inquest, and 
the oath proceedings reported in it. 

When Ogwi, the oldest man in the sublineage and second in seniority only 
to Okwuma, led the taking of the ancestral oath, he acted with full official 
powers and immunities. He led an act of the whole sublineage against the 
misuse of power by the officialdom of the Native Authority. By agreeing to 
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take the oath, Ejodini himself acknowledged the justice of the act. It must be 
emphasized that the suspicion of witchcraft hung very heavy around Ogwi. 
He was pointed out to me as a witch months before this inquest. He half 
admits the possibility of his witch activities in the Ejodini case (paragraphs 
43 and 47) and never flatly denies it. Given the circular logic of the syndrome 
of witchcraft here, there is nothing he can do, in the face of an accusation, to 
clear himself. This is a society where there are self-conscious witches. Witch- 
craft here consists in having a type of evil thoughts and dreams about people 
which are believed to work physical injury on their object. Who, then, can 
be sure that his evil thoughts are not witchery? (Cf. the end of Ogwi’s state- 
ment, paragraph 47.) 

In the face of this whole situation, the court is sure in its judgment. 

“Which is greater,’’ asks the Chief, ‘‘witchcraft (the action of one man), 
or the ancestors (the whole society)?’ There is implicit in his reasoning, and 
in that of the court, a principle of economy of explanation: having found a 
sufficient explanation, there is no need to entertain an additional and lesser 
one—particularly one which destroys the greater. But more than that, the 
interest of the whole society requires the defense of its officials; and this is the 
meaning of the court’s final, ringing vindication of Ogwi. 

Ocheoché first recognizes that the oath was given, then says that the witch- 
craft of which Oniminya spoke was a lie—the witchcraft, precisely, not Oni- 
minya’s statement! Then pointing out that Ogwi, by his station in life and 
by his official position, is already an ancestor, he identifies him with the whole 
official society in saying that it was the ancestors who killed Odini. He then 
by-passes the father’s sublineage, telling it coldly to get on with the burial, 
and delivers the verdict to the mother’s sublineage. 

In this way the court puts a finish to a set of reverberating social acts which 
might have caused great damage to the Sons of Agbéoko lineage. Sociologically 
speaking, what started as an attempt to keep European influence under con- 
trol ended in a circular and pernicious series of mutual accusations, from which 
no exit was logically possible. The Court makes no attempt to disprove these 
accusations; it recognizes them as a threat to the social order, summarizes 
them publicly, and sets them aside. 

The net effect of the whole affair, then, is that officials of the Native 
Authority have received a strong warning. The elders have had a warning that 
if they push oath-giving too far they may expect to be charged with witch- 
craft. And the Sons of Agbéoko have been prevented from, and warned against, 
pushing accusations of witchcraft to the point of damaging the entire society. 
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The Lappish Herding Leader: A Structural Analysis* 


ROBERT N. PEHRSON** 


University of Chicago 


‘SOCIOLOGISTS and social anthropologists usually discuss leadership in 
small groups as the resultant of either psychological or situational deter- 
minants. The leader is a leader either because of certain personality attributes 
or because he is forced into his position by social needs in response to a given 
task or situation. In this paper I propose a third, and complementary, ap- 
proach to the problem of leadership. I will use the concept of social structure 
to show how certain basic organizational features of Kénkimia Lapp society are 
manifested in the person of the Lappish herding leader. 

The Kénkima Lapps of Karesuando Parish, Sweden are reindeer nomads 
whose cultural relations, subsistence activities, kinship system and marriage 
residence patterns I have described elsewhere (Pehrson 1950, 1951, 1954a, 
1954b). Turning to leadership among these Lapps, the social anthropologist 
is faced with a society lacking any internal centralized political organization. 
Instead of a tribal chief, the Kénkima Lapps have an elected representative 
who deals with the Swedish government and whose position is in fact created 
by that government. Thus, Kénkimia Lappish political crganization derives 
from sources external to Kénkima Lappish social structure. It is this latter 
structure—based on traditional ties of kinship and local group affiliation 
which I designate “‘Kénkimi Lapp society” and with provides the frame- 
work for my discussion of leadership. 


Two attributes of Kankima Lapp society especially recommend its con- 
sideration to sociologists as well as to ethnologists working with the problem 
of leadership. 

In the first place, narrow range is a basic characteristic of Kénkima Lapp 
social units. In 1952 there were 193 Kénkimi Lapps distributed among five 
summer migratory groups—or bands—ranging in size from 19 to 51 persons. 
These summer groups customarily split up into several winter bands because 
of reindeer forage conditions and for other reasons. Thus there were ten winter 
bands containing from 7 to 28 persons in 1952. These small summer and winter 
bands invite comparison with small groups of the type analyzed by Whyte 
(1943) and Homans (1950), a comparison which suggests the following prob- 
lem: What generalizations may be made as to the nature of leadership in small 
groups? 

Bilateralism is the second characteristic of Kénkima Lapp society which 
invites sociological comparison in the realm of leadership. The Lapp may 


*Article chosen by the Central States Anthropological Society as the outstanding paper 
presented at its annual meeting held March 1954 in Lafayette, Indiana. 

**This paper is based on field work financed by the American Scandinavian Foundation, the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc., and the Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Chicago. I here express my indebtedness to these institutions and to Dr. 
Ethel John Lindgren who first directed my attention to the problem of Lappish leadership. 
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affiliate with his own or with his wife’s paternal or maternal kinsmen. He in- 
herits rights and obligations in both his father’s and mother’s kindred. His 
marriage gives him entree to the social groups of his wife’s father and mother 
both. This paper asks whether there is a connection between bilateral descent 
and mode of leadership in Kénkami and suggests a correlation which must be 
tested in other bilaterally organized societies. 

Each of the small and bilaterally organized Lapp bands has its sii’dé-ised, 
or master of the band, its sii’dé-amed, or mistress of the band, and its sii’dé- 
doal’le, or assistant master of the band. Although we will focus our attention on 
the band master I must emphasize that the mistress of the band—the master’s 
wife or mother—has a great deal of authority in a society where women inherit 
and transmit property equally with men, where they participate and are com- 
petent in the sole economic activity, and where marriage usually brings about 
a whole series of crucial changes in local group composition. 

Although “‘master of the band” is the literal translation of sii’dd-ised, | 
prefer the term “herding leader” since it better defines the role of the sii’dé- 
ised. “Herding leader” takes into account all the implications of the Lappish 
compound term: (a) sii’dd, group of people who migrate together and also the 
reindeer which they own individually but herd collectively, and (6) ised, head 
of an elementary family or employer of a hired man or woman. 

The term sii’dd-ised emphasizes the interdependence of leader, local group, 
and herd in Lappish sociological concepts. The term implies that the leader’s 
authority extends to people in relation to reindeer rather than to people di 
vorced from their property. Thus, the sii’dd-ised is the leader of a socio 
economic group whose members are united by kinship and who live in proxim 
ity to each other in order to pursue a common economic goal: the maintenance 
and propagation of the herd. It is the herding leader who co-ordinates activi- 
ties directed toward this goal. Essentially an economic co-ordinator, the herd- 
ing leader’s authority is confined primarily to the economic sphere. In other 
aspects of life his authority is ambiguous and he is frequently overruled in 
group decisions. But in spite of his relatively limited powers it is the sii’dd-ised 
who most nearly approaches our Western concept of leader. The band is named 
after him. The scheme of social interaction within and between bands focuses 
on him. It is he who determines which kin groups within the band shall 
furnish personnel for a herding expedition. It is he who sets migration dates, 
accepts or rejects an applicant for band membership, and directs herd move 
ments. It is he who gives some continuity and stability to the loosely organized 
Lapp band since his successor is usually chosen from among his sons or sons 
in-law. 

What sociological attributes fit a person for leadership in Lapp society? 
There is no formal election to the post, which is for life, although old age or 
infirmity may cause the leader to relinquish his position. The Lapps either can 
not or will not state why a particular person is herding leader. But casual and 
unsolicited statements indicate their ideal picture of this person: a rich and 
mature man who has inherited the post from his father at the latter’s death, 
who is the eldest brother of several siblings, and who is married to a fertile 
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woman with many kinsmen. Table I provides a commentary on this ideal by 


presenting certain facts on the present herding leaders of Kénkimi. 


TABLE I 


KONKAMA LEADERS AT ASSUMPTION OF LEADERSHIP 


Birth Rank 
Band 4 No. of Order in Relation to No. of Order 
“4 
ai ‘BE Siblings Sibling Prior Leader Children of 
Group Wealth* 
A 32 7 4 Second Son 1 2 
Bb 39 2 1 Eldest Son 4 3 
is 26 6 6 None 2 3 
D 40 | | Eldest Son 0 1 
E 47 6 3 None 5 2 


Sources: Karesuando Parish Archives, and field data 
* Wealth determined by number of reindeer owned. 


First, we note that the Lapp leader is characterized by maturity rather than 
by seniority (as these attributes are defined by the Lapps themselves). None 
of the leaders were old men when they assumed their post. 

Second, a basic organizational feature of Lapp society, the principle of 
sibling solidarity, is pervasive in selecting the Lapp leader. Each band is or- 
ganized around a group of brothers and sisters who provide a nucleus to the 
genealogical structure of the band. The leader is always a member of this nu- 
clear or dominant sibling group. Peripheral band members come in or move 
out of the band in reference to marriages or deaths in the dominant sibling 
group. You may observe this process of reorganization in reference to the domi- 
nant sibling group by examining the chart. On this chart we see that every- 
thing that happens structurally in this fluctuating and unstable Lapp band 
happens in reference to three brothers who are symbolized by numbers /, 2 and 
3. No. 3 is band leader. In a society where one’s status may depend on the num- 
ber of siblings one can muster, the leader needs several brothers and sisters 
his own and/or his wife’s—to enforce his authority. Table I tells us that three 
of the five leaders (A, C, and E) are members of relatively large sibling groups. 
Leader B has two siblings, the minimum number essential for the management 
of a large herd, while Leader D took over a very small band when his father 
died (thus for Leader D, lineal affiliation superseded sibling strength). 

Within the dominant sibling group, the principle of relative age is impor- 
tant in determining which of the dominant siblings will assume leadership. 
Leaders B, D, and E are the eldest brothers in their sibling groups. Leader A’s 
eldest brother is mentally deficient while Leader C achieved his position not 
through relative age but through a strategic marriage. However, Leader C’s 
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son, Person No. 7 in the chart, lost his chance at leadership because of the prin- 
ciple of relative age. The husband (Person No. 6) of an elder daughter (Person 
No. 5) of the herding leader (Person No. 3) becomes assistant leader rather 
than Person No. 7, the son of the herding leader and his logical successor. No. 
7 was not acceptable because of his youth (he was 19 in 1952) at a time when 
his father was gradually relinquishing leadership. 

Band C is particularly interesting in that it illustrates a further structural 
principle at work in selecting the Lappish leader. Leadership may be trans 
mitted through males, as in the case of Leaders A, B, and D who were the 
eldest competent sons, grandsons, and greatgrandsons of prior leaders. But it 
may be transmitted also through females, as on the chart where Person No. 6 
is the potential leader because of his marriage to Person No. 5, the leader’s 
daughter. Thus, leadership in Lapp society may be transmitted bilaterally, 
either through the male or the female line. 

Descent was clearly very strong in selecting three of the five leaders (A, B, 
and D). The two exceptions to the Lappish ideal of hereditary leadership are 
perhaps best analyzed by considering marriage and procreative ability. Leader 
C’s family was a peripheral segment in a band which broke up when the prior 
leader and most of his band emigrated from Kénkimi following the Swedish- 
Norwegian Reindeer Pasture Treaty of 1919. This treaty limited the amount 
of Swedish reindeer permitted in Norway and, as a result, large numbers of 
Kénkima Lapps moved south to Swedish Lapp districts having a surplus of 
pasturage. Leader C’s mother, a widow, did not choose to emigrate with her 
band fellows. She and her three sons took over a pasture area left vacant by 
the emigration. Her youngest son, Leader C, became sii’dd-ised after a stra- 
tegic marriage to a woman with many kinsmen. Thus, on the chart, Person 
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No. 3 became the leader of Band C after his marriage to No. 4 since this mar- 
riage was responsible for bringing into the band the greatest number of pe- 
ripheral band members. Prior to this marriage, it was uncertain which of the 
three brothers (Persons No. 1, 2, and 3) would assume leadership. Earlier, I 
stated that the leader’s feminine consort has a great deal of authority. Perhaps 
the position of the feminine leader at the structural point which unites sub- 
ordinate kin groups to that which is dominant gives us the key to this author- 
ity. 

The case of Leader E illustrates how a favorable ecological situation plus 
many siblings and children help a Lapp achieve band mastery. Leader E took 
advantage of an ecological opportunity in obtaining this present position by 
electing to pasture his reindeer in an area used by a small band with few 
reindeer whose leader was old and childless. This old man gradually relin- 
quished authority to the present leader whose herd grew rapidly under favora- 
ble grazing conditions and who has plenty of siblings and children to help him 
increase his property. 

My final point concerns the relation between wealth and leadership in a 
Lapp band. Table I shows that the leader is not usually the wealthiest person 
in the band. In order to clarify this, we must return to the principles of sibling 
solidarity and relative age and to the concept of dominant sibling group. It is 
the dominant sibling group which is the wealthiest kin unit in the Lapp band. 
It is the leader’s membership in the wealthiest sibling group rather than his 
individual wealth which gives us an important clue to his selection. It is the 
leader’s membership in the band’s key structural unit which is crucial to his 
selection. It is his position in and relative to this unit which enforces his posi- 
tion in the band. 

We have seen how marriage, procreative ability, and wealth interact with 
the structural principles of sibling solidarity, relative age, and bilateral descent 
to select the Lappish herding leader. We have also seen that these attributes 
and principles never interact in precisely the same way in any individual case, 
nor are all of them equally important in selecting any individual leader. 
Whether the structural approach to leadership used here is applicable only to 
small kin-organized societies or whether it has greater applicability is a subject 
for further discussion. 
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EARNEST ALBERT HOOTON 
1887-1954 


[ first met Earnest Hooton thirty-four years ago. He was a youngish in- 
structor at Harvard then, just on the verge of becoming an assistant professor. 
And although his classes had not yet become starred in the undergraduate 
Baedekers, there was no doubt among the handful of his students that I joined 
that we were having an unusual experience at his lectures. Earnest Hooton pos- 
sessed a number of exceptional gifts, but none was greater than his genius as 
a teacher. I don’t suppose that any two of his students would quite agree on 
what it was that made him so inspiring and inimitable. His teaching had many 
facets and we responded variously to them. He was certainly far from being 
orthodox in his methods. In fact ‘‘method”’ is the wrong word, for I’m sure he 
never deliberately fashioned his lectures or planned them for effects. They were 
compounded of a strange, unpredictable mixture of strict attention to his duty 
to present the necessary facts, which he often did in a rather literal way, and 
of a delightful impatience with the restrictions of this role to which he seemed 
to react by launching into informal, speculative, and thoroughly entertaining 
and absorbing discussions of the subject at hand. These unbuttoned disquisi- 
tions gave a spontaneity to his discourses that made us feel that we were shar- 
ing in exciting new insights. But perhaps what endeared him to us most was 
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his lovable character. He was completely candid, without ostentation, and full 
of humor and wit. And as a good teacher should, he liked people, especially his 
students. This interest was so genuine and so generous that all of us who were 
his students must each treasure his own experience with it. He gave us ideas, 
sometimes even those he had thought he might use himself. He » his time 
and support in full abundance, and he even worried about our , -.sonal dif- 
ficulties. His house became for many students a kind of second home where 
they knew that a warm and sympathetic spirit presided and where help might 
be found if needed. 

Hooton’s influence on anthropology goes far beyond his formal teaching in 
the classroom, for he was active in research throughout his career and he had 
a speculative mind that could express itself with grace and skill. The character- 
istic thing about Hooton’s research—most of it in the field of physical anthro- 
pology—was its breadth. When he undertook a study of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the Canary Islands, he ended up by bringing his data to bear on such 
broad questions as the origin of upper Paleolithic populations. A subsequent 
analysis of the skeletal remains of Pecos Pueblo led him into continental vistas 
and speculations on the remote affiliations of the American Indian. These in- 
vestigations were models of documentation and meticulous in detail, but, as 
in his lectures, Hooton was never content with detail as such. He valued it 
only for what it told him about greater issues. The same spacious architecture 
characterizes his study of the American criminal and the series of unpublished 
studies on body build. Even the researches he designed to be executed by 
others, as his Irish project, carry this distinguishing mark. 

All of this had the effect of stimulating vastly the development of physical 
anthropology in this country. In 1913 when Hooton began his career, he was 
the only physical anthropologist who was a full-time teacher. Over the years 
his wide ranging writing and his teaching drew to the Peabody a vast number 
of students and more mature investigators from cognate fields who were in- 
spired by this gifted man to follow his leads. His students are now spread 
around the country and are vigorously carrying on the work he began. Perhaps 
more than anyone else he is responsible for the enormous growth of physical 
anthropology in this country. 

I will have given a completely false impression if the reader gathers from 
this that Hooton tried to establish a following or a school. He never attempted 
to assert an intellectual ascendancy over his students. As a matter of fact, 
many of them frequently took issue with him and as long as the attack was fair 
he never resented it. I remember his once talking to me, with his charming 
smile supplemented by a sound half grunt, half chuckle, and saying “You know, 
none of my students have been yes men.” And then, after a pause, “Thank 
God!” 

Among the anthropologists of this generation, Hooton was one of the best 
known to the public. His pithy remarks were appreciated by the reporters and 
he was frequently sought by them to comment on a wide variety of topics, 
some of them pretty remote from anthropology. As often as not Hooton would 
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refuse to accommodate them, but when he did it was usually with a very 
quotable and pregnant observation. His fame among general readers was, of 
course, based on his popular books, articles, and speeches. The first popular 
book he wrote was Up from the Ape. He meant it to be, and it was, a careful, 
substantial exposition of the content of physical anthrope:ogy as he was teach- 
ing it at the time. But he wanted to write it, free from the conventions of such 
books and unhampered by tabular analyses and specialized jargon. He wanted, 
in a word, to enjoy himself. The product, as everyone knows, was a totally new 
kind of anthropological book. It was gay, witty, beautifully written, sometimes 
a little irreverent but always thoroughly serious. It was a decided hit with the 
public and has remained for over twenty years one of the best texts available. 

Up from the A pe was the first of a series of such books. A pes, Men and Mo- 
rons came next, then Twilight of Man, Why We Behave Like Apes and Vice 
Versa, Man’s Poor Relations, and Young Man, You Are Normal. All these books 
were written to be read by as large an audience as possible, but all of them have 
a profoundly serious intent and content. Hooton felt deeply and strongly about 
trends in modern society which he considered inimical to our future welfare, 
and he had the courage to strike out against them even if some of his remedies 
might be unpopular. 

\s a public speaker, Hooton was always in great demand. He was called 
upon frequently by his University to do the rounds of Harvard Clubs, and 
numerous societies and organizations invited him to address their meetings. 
He disliked the trips from home that these obligations involved and increas- 
ingly refused the invitations that continued to pour in. Although Hooton hiked 
people and enjoyed their company, he was not a joiner and only reluctantly 
accepted office in the various professional societies of which he was a member. 

Hooton was one of the great men of anthropology. His official record is 
spread forth in his books, his papers, and in the achievements that come with 
a full and productive career. Those who never knew him can always know this. 
But to those who did know him, there is another Hooton—perhaps not so very 
different—but richer, warmer, sweeter, and more part of our lives. I think I 
speak for all of them when I say we loved him well. 

H. L. SHaprro, The American Museum of Natural History 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Earnest Albert Hooton was born in Clemansville, Wisconsin, on November 
20, 1887, the son of William and Margaret Elizabeth (Newton) Hooton. 

He was educated at Lawrence College (B.A. 1907), University of Wisconsin 
(M.A. 1908; Ph.D. 1911). Rhodes Scholar from 1910 to 1913, Oxford Univer 
sity (Diploma in Anthropology, 1912; B. Litt. 1913). Instructor at Harvard, 
1913-21; Assistant Professor, 1921-27; Associate Professor, 1927—30; Profes- 
sor, 1930-54. Curator of Somatology, Peabody Museum, 1913-54; Chairman, 
Division of Anthropology, 1935-54. Editor, Harvard African Studies, 1918-54. 
Research Fellow, Department of Anatomy, Harvard Medical School, 1915-16. 
Secretary, Section H. American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
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1920-22; Chairman and Vice-president, 1923-24. Member, Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology, National Research Council, 1923-25, 1932-33, 1935- 
37. Member: National Academy of Sciences, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, American Association of Physical Anthropologists, American Anthro- 
pological Association, American Folk Lore Society, Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute, American Society of Naturalists, American Philosophical Society, 
American Academy of Dental Science, Galton Society, Corr. member, Société 
d’Anthropologie de Paris, Société des Americanistes de Paris; Sigma Xi, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Honorary degrees: D. Sc., Lawrence College, 1933; D. Sc., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1954. 

Married: Mary Beidler Camp, June 3, 1915. Children: Jay, William New- 
ton, Emma.* 


* A full bibliography of Earnest Albert Hooton appears in the American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology 12, No. 3 (September, 1954 
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PAUL REITER 
1909-1953 


Paul Reiter, Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of New 
Mexico, died in Ann Arbor on January 10, 1953. He was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on May 11, 1909, the son of the Reverend David Reiter, a 
Presbyterian minister. He attended high school and college (except for one 
year at Park College, Missouri) in New Mexico. He took the B.A. and M.A. 
in anthropology at the University of New Mexico, but his professional work 
in anthropology really began in 1925 when he became a part-time driver for 
Dr. E. L. Hewett, Director of the Museum of New Mexico and of the School 
of American Research. From 1931 to 1938 he was Curator of Archaeology at 
the Museum of New Mexico. He then joined the staff of the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of New Mexico. In 1940-41 he studied in the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California at Berkeley under 
a General Education Board Fellowship. In 1943 he became Thaw Fellow in the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. His studies at Harvard were inter- 
rupted by service as Research Associate of the Chemical Warfare Service De- 
velopment Laboratory (Massachusetts Institute of Technology). He took his 
Ph.D. at Harvard in 1946. At the time of his death he held a Ford Foundation 
Faculty Fellowship for studies in human biology at the Universities of Michi- 
gan and Chicago. 

Reiter, though typed as an archeologist and especially a field archeologist, 
was actually a general anthropologist. His interest in physical anthropology 
was long-standing and deep. He taught this subject as well as the introductory 
course in anthropology. His publications are noteworthy for their well- 
informed and wide-ranging use of historical and ethnological data. Indeed his 
point of view was often explicitly that of the cultural anthropologist. As he 
wrote in his doctoral dissertation: ‘Too often just the tool is studied; its rela- 
tion to its maker and the importance of its function is occasionally forgotten.”’ 
His knowledge of geography and geology was considerably greater than that 
of most American archeologists. He was a first-rate photographer and museum 
man. He was also an excellent organizer and administrator. From his student 
days he had been active in the well-known summer Field Sessions of the School 
of American Research and the University of New Mexico. In his later years he 
directed these summer programs for the University. 

Indeed Paul Reiter had so many skills that his energies were constantly 
being deflected from strictly intellectual work. He could do everything from 
surveying a ruin to setting up and operating a darkroom, from repairing a two 
and a half ton truck to fixing the plumbing at the Chaco Canyon Field Station. 
He was exceptionally good with his hands and eyes, not only as an operator 
and a maintenance man but also creatively. Some of his photographs are as 
excellent esthetically as they are technically. He designed a flame-thrower 
carrier during his war work. The organizations to which he was attached and 
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the colleagues with whom he worked sometimes exploited his practical capaci- 
ties as a jack-of all-trades. However, the responsibility was also Reiter’s. He 
liked to be active and to get things done. The only protest the writer would like 
to set upon the record is against the stereotype of Reiter as “just” a topnotch 
technician and field man. 

He taught with vigor and passion. Many professional anthropologists today 
got their enthusiasm and their capacity for questioning orthodoxy from him, 
He wrote with difficulty and somewhat clumsily, but a careful reading of his 
publications reveals genuine gifts for challenge, for innovation, for synthesis, 
and for theory, as well as unusually careful workmanship and a flair for new 
and more economical forms of graphic presentation. His Ph.D. thesis—which 
should be published—concludes that the idea for both pithouses and great 
kivas derived from the Old World. His examination of the use and function of 
pithouses and kivas draws even more extensively upon ethnological and theo- 
retical literature than did his Unshagi monograph. He is consistently critical 
and tough-minded but steadily constructive. In many ways his thesis consti- 
tutes a better answer to Walter Taylor’s criticisms of American archeologists 
than any study thus far published. 

Reiter’s services to the profession and to society were many-sided. For some 
time he provided the news on the Southwestern area for American Antiquity. 
He served the local and state police in identifying skeletal material. His candor 
and lack of “side,” along with his skill with his hands and warm human quali- 
ties, won the trust and respect of many lay people who had heretofore been 
suspicious of “grave-robbers.”’ He brought into anthropology students whose 
intellectual potentialities were considerable but who were not “‘the intellectual 
type.” The results of his field work and of his museum duties represent an 
impressive contribution. His theoretical acumen will, I predict, be appreciated 
more a generation from now than at present—after his crabbed and sometimes 
oblique writing has been studied microscopically enough. 

Paul Reiter was devoted to his students and passionately loyal to them 
and to his friends. Intolerant of what seemed to him cant or “‘bluff,’”’ he spoke 
sometimes with brutal candor and annoyed a number of his professional col- 
leagues. His standards were harsh and perhaps unrealistic and unfair. Humble 
and overly modest about his own limitations, he was almost arrogantly dis- 
dainful of what struck him as academic opportunism. But he was as extrava- 
gantly generous toward the frailities of those whom he liked and admired as 
he was contemptuous and occasionally bitter toward those whom he considered 
less than honest and competent. In short, he failed to see the complexities of 
human motivation or to allow for the vagaries of human behavior in those re- 
spects fundamental to his own value system. There was no half-way house 
with Paul. His friends again and again deplored his intransigence, but they also 
respected and loved the total personality. He will not fall from remembrance 
while we live. 

Dr. Reiter is survived by his widow, Winifred Stamm Reiter (whom he 
married shortly after taking his B.A.), and by two children (Gordon and Ann 
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Ellen), who are college students. Mrs. Reiter took her M.A. in anthropology 
in the same year as her husband and was his collaborator on many field 


expeditions. 
CLYDE KLucKHOHN, Harvard University 
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Brief Communications 


COURTSHIP WHISTLING OF THE MEXICAN KICKAPOO INDIANS 


One of the most unique and interesting practices encountered during a 
recent field stay with the band of some 400 Kickapoo Indians living in the 
state of Coahuila, Mexico, was their system of courtship whistling. This whis- 
tling is not serenading, but an actual means of communication based on the 
pitch, accent, and cadence of the Kickapoo language. While whistling is used 
as a communications technique in some other cultures, this is the only one, to 
our knowledge, that employs it for courtship purposes. The system, incidental- 
ly, is not found among the other bands of Kickapoo in Okluhoma and Kansas, 

The whistling, called onowgtike pi in Kickapoo, is done by young people of 
either sex. The hands are cupped and air blown into the cavity between the 
knuckles of the thumbs placed against the lips vertically. Three fingers of the 
right hand are cupped so that the ends rest near the base of the index finger 
of the left hand. The fingers of the left hand control the aperture at the back 
of the hand, opening and closing to further control the tone produced by the 
oral cavity and lips. 

Such whistling can be heard sporadically from dusk to as late as midnight 
every night except during inclement weather. The usual pattern is for one or 
more young men to build a fire at one of the several popular rendezvous spots 
in or near the viliage. The young man will then whistle to his girl friend asking 
her to join him. The girl will step out of the house and answer. The girl knows 
it is her boy friend by the nature of the whistling. It is said that just as one 
person can recognize another by his voice, so a person can be recognized by 
his whistling. The messages usually consist of standard phrases such as, 
“Come on,” ‘Wait a minute,” “I’m coming,” “No,” “I’m thinking of you,” 
although it is said that a full conversation can be conducted by whistling. 

At times just one couple will rendezvous, at other times a party of a dozen 
or more will be assembled to talk, court, sing Mexican songs, and, if liquor is 
available, drink. Some of the older people object to the practice particularly 
because the younger folk, 15 to 16 years of age, stay out so late. Parents seem 
unable to curb this practice, and the young people say it is the only recreation 
available in the village after dark. The custom was banned for a time when a 
native police system was in effect, but since about 1940 the practice has been 
revived in full force. 

It is said that this system of whistling was devised around 1915 by some 
young folk wishing to communicate among themselves without their parents’ 
understanding. Up to this time the young men had used the lover’s flute in 
courtship. A young man would go out into the hills or climb a tree and serenade 
his sweetheart until she joined him. Each flute had a distinctive tone and each 
flutist had his own melodies, so the girl could recognize the player. With the 
development of courtship whistling the lover’s flute has completely disap- 
peared. 
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It is not unusual for youths of seven or eight years of age to learn the 
whistling technique by hanging around the rendezvous spots with an older 
brother. Besides its use in courtship, communication by whistling can take 
place for other reasons. A boy can communicate with another boy, and a 
married couple will use the system on occasion, although a married man should 
never use it with any woman except his wife, The primary use of the system, 
however, is for courtship, and its use for other reasons is fairly rare. Even in 
courtship the system is not used promiscuously, but only between a boy and 
girl who are going together. A boy will get together with his girl and work out 
their whistling messages. A certain caution as to what is said must be exercised, 
as others in the village can interpret the messages and the couple might be 
mocked. 

The purpose of this paper has been to call attention to this previously un- 
reported system of courtship whistling. Time did not permit a thorough inves- 
tigation of the subject, and we feel that a detailed study of it, perhaps by a 
linguist, might be productive to someone interested in communicative devices 
of this nature. 

ROBERT E, RITZENTHALER and FREDERICK A. PELERSON 
Milwaukee Public Museum 


FERMENTED DRINKS IN MEXICO 


Since there is some interest in aboriginal liquors (Havard 1896; La Barre 
1938), the purpose of this note is to call attention to some relevant bibliograph- 
ical items. 

Hodge states that pulque, the fermented sap of agave, is post-Conquest, 
being a product of European acculturation (1907:846). An attempt has been 
made to refute this by referring to Sahagun (Havard 1896:34), but he is too 
late for the purpose. However, there are two pieces of evidence fairly contem- 
poraneous with the Conquest which seem to demonstrate that pulque was a 
pre-Conquest trait in Mexico. Pulque is described by one of the companions 
of Cortez (El conquistador anonimo 1556:307v), and a decree against pulque 
was promulgated in 1529 (Puga 1563:70). 

Mescal, the brandy distilled from pulque, is probably post-Conquest. It 
is only fair to state, however, that there have been arguments to the contrary 
based on typological and age-area grounds (Bourke 1893; Lumholtz 1902: 182 
86; La Barre 1938:226n.). 

Finally, I would suggest that future investigators of American liquors 
include a study of Mexican laws on the subject—especially the decree of 1785, 
which lists eighty different drinks, describes them, and gives the localities 
in which they are used. 

J. S. Storxin, University of Chicago 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STANDARDIZING FORMOSAN TRIBAL NAMES 


A survey of works in Japanese, Chinese, and the Western languages on 
the aborigines of Formosa will disclose that the status of Formosan tribal 
names is one of considerable confusion. It is often impossible to identify a 
tribe described in one monograph with the subject of a report on the same 
group by another scholar. Perhaps the only consistent system of Formosan 
tribal names is that in the kana script of Japan, for those designations have 
been codified in over fifty years of use by Japanese scholars and administra- 
tors. Tribal names rendered into Chinese are a serious problem to the student, 
for while some are an approximation of the sounds in Mandarin, others are 
evidently to be pronounced in Taiwan dialect. Least satisfactory of all are those 
appearing in Western works; in the majority of these, the authors were un- 
familiar with previous publications and, only too often, with the tribes them- 
selves—variants therefore proliferate in their monographs. 

The Indonesian tribes of Formosa have, over four centuries of contact, 
been divided by the nonaboriginal inhabitants into “raw savages” and “tame 
savages” (Norbeck 1950:3). The former remain relatively isolated in the moun- 
tains and on the east coast of the island; they form nine major tribal divisions 
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TABLE 1 
Recommended Tribal Name in Variant Tribal 
Tribal Name Chinese Characters, : 
Japanese kana Names in Roman 
in Roman : with W-G 
Script Letters 
Letters Romanization 
(T’ai-yeh-lu) Tayal 
4 Saisyet, Saisiyat, 
2. tf 4 Saisirat, Saisyet, 
(Sai-sa-t’e) Saisyett, Saisett 
3. Bunun Ap Vunun, Vunum, 
(Pu-neng) Vonuum 
4. Tsou “7 ¥ (Ts’ao) Tsuou, Tsu-wo, Tsu-u, 
Tzo 
4 8) (chu) 
5. Ami > A (A-mei) Amia, Pangtsah, 
Ps MA Pangtsa 
(A-mei) 
6. Puyuma Piyuma, Pyuma, 
(Pi-ma) Panapanayan 
7. Paiwan JV 4 7 
(P’ai-wan) 
8. Rukai JL 
(Lu-k’ai) 
9. Yami VY: FRA 
(Yeh-mei) 
Pepohuan Peipohuan, Peipo 
(P’ing-pu-fan) 
10. Kavalan o Kabalan 
11. Pazehe Pazeh 
12. Thao Sao 
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(Ch’en Ch’i-lu 1951:290-91). The “‘tame savages” (‘“‘Pepohuan” in Taiwan 
dialect) are plains-dwelling, acculturated aborigines; three Pepohuan groups 
main.ain their tribal identification today. 

The most satisfactory names for use as standard designations are those 
which have been used most frequently in serious literature, are a reasonable 
approximation of the native names themselves, and are free from typographical 
difficulties. The names which I have recommended for Western authors writing 
on the nine “raw” and three extant Pepohuan tribes are listed in Table 1, 
together with the accepted kana transcriptions, Chinese tribal designations, 
and the variants appearing in Western literature. With a few minor changes, 
the names in roman letters and the kana follow those given in Ogawa and Asai 
(1935:3-4 and chart), which have been found to be the most acceptable from 
every viewpoint. The tribal names in Chinese characters have been taken 
from Ch’en Shao-hsin (1950:77) and Ch’en Ch’i-lu (1951:215); these have 
been listed with romanizations according to the Wade-Giles system of Mandar- 
in transcription. Variants in Roman letters were extracted from works listed 
in the bibliography of the Human Relations Area Files: Formosa (1944). 

MicHaEL D. Cor, Washington, D.C 
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Technical Noles was formally inaugurated as a department at the sixth 
Wenner-Gren Foundation regional supper conference under the auspices of 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST April 16, 1954 in Berkeley, California. 
William S. Laughlin, as Technical Notes editor, organized the conference; 
those present included John H. Rowe (who made local arrangements), Bar- 
rett, Chrétien, Cook, Foster, Gayton, Gifford, Haas, Hayes, Heizer, Hohen- 
thal, McCowan, Mandelbaum, Olson, and Treganza. Plans for Technical 
Notes were crystallized at the conference; papers will appear in future issues 
of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST—EDITOR. 


TWINES AND TERMINOLOGIES 


The cloud of trepidation or aloofness which has obscured, for a couple of 
decades, the outlook of many anthropologists when approaching a problem of 
material culture appears to be dissipating as the realization that culture as a 
whole is our proper field of inquiry becomes profession-wide. Together with 
this realization comes also the understanding of the enormity of the problems 
of material culture that face us. Although anthropological students have been 
working with material objects for nearly a century, refinements of method and 
theory have been slow in developing. Very probably this is, in part, due to the 
aforementioned vastness and complexity of the field. Certainly workers of the 
recent period have found the cold shoulder an effective parrying shield against 
the hard grind of a material culture study. It becomes obvious, against such a 
backdrop, that approaches should be as many-faceted as possible. 

Nonetheless, even within the ranks of archeologists, who must certainly be 
among the most material culture-minded of anthropologists, there has been a 
ponderous conservatism when the acceptance of the importance of a standard- 
ized treatment of an aspect of material culture is necessary. This has been, or 
still is, true for many categories of artifacts; chipped stone and fabric or textile 
remains come most readily to mind. 

It is with an aspect of the latter category that this paper is concerned. 
Obviously, when an anthropologist is confronted with invelved loom-made 
textiles, or with embroideries, etc., he should make an effort to share his dif- 
ficulties with an expert in those fields. Basketry analysis is perhaps less fraught 
with terror for the general practitioner though even here the specialist all too 
often must do the dirty work if all the data are to appear in print. Basketry 
tern ‘nvlogy, while no doubt still unhappily confused from the point of view 
of some workers, and confusing to beginners, is actually on the road toward 
stabilization. 

Strangely, the same is not wholly true for the simplest of all aspects of 
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textiles or fabric study; the units variously called yarns, cordage, twine, etc. 
This confusion of terminology and lack of a sensible approach to the presenta- 
tion of data and of a final analysis need not have been due to any lack of suita- 
ble references, although it is only recently that definitive statements have been 
generally available to archeologists and ethnographers. Most of these leave 
something to be desired. It is this lack which, we hope, this paper will fill. 

Amsden (1930) started the ball rolling. He pointed out that, unless the 
text were unusually clear, the terms used to describe twist in twine or cordage 
(clockwise and counterclockwise, etc.) were misleading. They might refer to 
either the angle of twist or the motor action of making it. Since Amsden’s 
paper a number of persons, whose works have been anthropological or have 
had anthropological circulation, have used terminology descriptive of the 
twist, plying, etc. of twine or yarns. Emory (1952) has covered, critically, 
sufficient of this material in her excellent paper. No further reference need be 
made to either the history of the terminology or a criticism of the terms as 
they are often used. 

Emory (1952:261) quotes that authority which, it would seem, should be 
final: The American Society for Testing Materials (A.S.T.M.) has set up, or is 
in the process of setting up, standards for categories of objects ranging from 
nuts and bolts to rayon. In 1915 its committee D-13 was formed and since 
then has been publisheng standards for textile materials and finished products, 
The American Wool Handbook (Von Bergen and Mauersberger 1948:594) 
states that many misunderstandings and confusions in the yarn trade led to 
this A.S.T.M. standardization. Yarns were spun “ordinary” or “reverse,” 
“crossband” or “‘openband,” “‘opposite”’ or “regular”; rope was “cable laid,” 
“water laid,” “left hand,” “back hand,” “right hand,” “‘with the sun” (same 
term in both northern and southern hemispheres), etc. Perhaps commerce had 
a greater weight of terminology to battle; perhaps profit is more of an incentive 
to a merchant than descriptive clarity in anthropological writing is to students 
of material culture, but there is certainly no reason why we should not take 
advantage of work done. 

A.S.T.M. definitions, or those used by workers in the textile fields, are 
given in the glossary that forms a part of this paper. We are convinced that, 
if archeologists and ethnographers will follow this terminology, there will be 
an increase in clarity and usefulness of the data that we shall have available 
for manipulation. As it is, many of these data are so inaccurately or loosely 
described that they cannot well be used in distributional, comparative, or 
ordering studies. 


Glossary 


No attempt has been made, here, to introduce terminology that would be 
used by an analyst working with the more complex textiles or fabrics. Studies 
of these objects are, at least at the present, more properly within the fields 
cultivated by specialists or by those few of us who have the time or inclination 
to give themselves wide training. It would seem that printed studies of textiles 
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or basketry should be accompanied by a glossary of unusual terms or should 
refer to a general available glossary. Indeed, most such reports are properly 
equipped in this manner. 


Fiber: The fundamental unit used in the fabrication of textile yarns and 
fabrics. Textile fibers are those that can be spun into a yarn, or knotted, or 
made into a fabric by interlacing in a variety of methods including weaving, 
knitting, braiding, felting, and twisting. 

Hard or leaf fibers are the comparatively stiff elongated strands from leaves 
and leaf stems. Anthropologically the commonest of these are: 

Musa textilis (abaca; Manila hemp 

Ananas comosus (pineapple; pifia 

Phormium tenax (New Zealand flax) 

Agave sp. (maguey, henequen. ixtle, sisal, etc. 

Bromelia sp. (pineapples) 

Furcraea sp. (Old and New World, related to Agaves 

Sansevieria (bowstring hemp) 

[he bulk of the hard or leaf fibers are used commercially for heavy cordage 
or ropes. The fibers do not lend themselves to fine spinning and when used by 
primitives for textiles the individual fibers are often knotted to give length 
continuity (e.g., some of the pifia and abaca cloths of the Philippines, ixtle 
weaving in Mexico 

Soft or bast fibers are the flexible elongated strands from the inner bark of 
plants. The commonest of the bast or soft fibers are: 

Abutilon sp. (jute 

Boehmeria nirea (ramie 

Corchorus sp. (another jute; there are several) 

Crotolaria juncea (Sunn; often miscalled hemp, China and India 

Linum sp. (flax, linen 

Asclepias (milkweed) 

Cannabis sativa (hemp) 

A pocynum sp. (Indian hemp) 

Urtica gracilis; Boehmeria, Laportea'(nettles 
The bast fibers are twisted into yarns or cordage by hand, by thigh rolling, by 
spindle, and by machinery. Commercially, with the possible exception of 
Linum, they are not important. 

Seed fibers: 

Gossypium sp. (cotton) 
Palm and miscellaneous fibers: 
Leaf and leaf base fibers 
Nut husk fibers (coir, coconut, etc.) 
Bamboo stem segments 
Rafha—palm leaf segments 
Mosses 
Typha sp. (cat-tail leaves, stems) 
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Juncus sp. (tule) 
Grasses 
Animal fibers: 
Wool: sheep, alpaca, llama, vicuiia, etc. 
Hair: camel, cashmere, cattle, mohair, dog, horse (often knotted), etc. 
Fur: muskrat, rabbit, etc. 
Silk 
Baleen (must be knotted) 
For fiber identifications see Matihews’ Textile Fibers (Mauersberger 1947). 
Filament: a variety of fiber characterized by extreme length (i.e., silk and 
chemically produced rayons, nylon, etc.). 


Fibers are commonly (wisted or spun to give continuity. The generic term 
for a continuous strand of textile fibers or filaments in a form suitable for 
knitting, weaving, or otherwise intertwining to form a textile fabric is yarn. 
Yarns are most commonly (wisted fibers, but they may consist of filaments laid 
together without twist (silk, horsehair, and man-made fibers), a slight twist 
(silk and man-made fibers), or a single filament without twist (mono-fila- 
ments, man-made fibers, horsehair). Primitively, but for obvious reasons not 
commercially, a yarn may consist of fibers knotted to give continuity (pifia, 
abaca and others). A loose assemblage of fibers drawn or rubbed into a single 
strand, with very little twist, is called roving. Primitively, fibers are often given 
a preliminary assemblage by thigh rolling, before twisting on a spindle. Semi- 
primitively, carded fibers (such as cotton or wool) are also assembled into rov- 
ing as an intermediate step prior to spinning. 

Spinning is the process of forming yarn from fiber or roving by a combined 
drawing (elongation) and twisting. The amount of drawing determines the 
yarn size, or fineness. The amount of twisting determines the degree of twist, 


i.e., the angle at which the fibers lie in relation to the long axis of the yarn. 
The simplest variety of yarn is a single-ply, in which the fibers are twisted in 
only one direction. Most yarns are plied, that is, two or more single yarns are 
twisted together; thus there are two-ply yarns, three-ply yarns (rarely more 
in nonmechanized yarn manufacture). 

Twist is the turns about the axis of the yarn observed in a fiber, yarn, or 
cord. 
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Fic. 3. Degree of doubling twist as measured by turns per inch in relation to diameter of yarn 


The number of turns per inch necessary to give a hard tiwst toa fine yarn is many times that neces 
sary for a coarse yarn. 


Direction of twist: “A yarn or cord has S twist if, when held in a vertical 
position, the spirals conform in direction of slope to the central portion of the 
letter ‘S,’ and Z twist if the spirals conform in direction of slope to the central 
portion of the letter ‘Z,’ ” as in Figure 1 (A.S.T.M. 1952). Degree of twist can 
be measured by the number of turns per inch or turns per meter, in a structure 
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of known diameter, or by helix angle. In analyzing primitive yarns, where di- 
ameter is irregular, the number of turns per inch seems not be to a reliable 
guide to degree of twist. The simplest method of determining degree is the third 
method, i.e., the helix angle. Laid out with a protractor, the angle of the slope 
of the twists can be measured and designated by the following names (Barker 
and Midgely 1914); 5° “‘very soft”; 10° “‘soft’’; 15° “soft-medium”; 20° 
“medium”; 25° “‘hard-medium”’; 30° “‘hard’’; 45° “‘very hard’’; beyond that, 
“crépe”’ or “over-twisted.”’ 

Figure 2 shows the angles of degree of twist for a 2-ply S-twist yarn and 
a 2-ply Z-twist yarn. 

Figure 3 shows how, in four 2-ply yarns of varying diameter, the number of 
turns per inch varies to achieve soft to hard degrees of twist. The number of 
turns per inch, therefore, is a useful designation only when stated with diame- 
ter of the given yarn; the helix angle remains stationary regardless of diameter. 

The generic term of yarn includes single yarn, plied yarn, cord, twine, sew- 
ing thread, etc. Generally, when two or more single ply yarns are twisted to- 
gether to form a plied yarn, the slope of the second twist is opposite from the 
single twist; thus, a 2-ply S yarn will ordinarily have single yarns of Z-twist. 
This change in slope makes for greater ease in handling, and the finished plied 
yarn is stronger. Commercially the angle of twist (S or Z) of the textile yarns 
is deliberately used in cloth construction. Primitively (and one must except 
the Peruvians who also deliberately directed angle of twist in cloth construc- 
tion) the angle of twist of yarns seems to be culturally determined, although 
only a great deal more study than has been made would determine the veracity 
or usefulness of such a broad statement. 

Twine is a plied yarn made from medium-twist single yarns with ply-twist 
in the opposite direction. Properly, most yarns called “cordage” are twine. For 
the larger and more plied yarns, cords, and ropes, the changing of direction of 
twist determines the type of rope and its uses. A cable (cable-laid or cable 
twist) is one in which each successive twist is in the opposite direction to the 
preceding twist, an S-Z-S or Z-S-Z (Figure 4). A hawser construction is one 
in which the single and first ply are in the same direction and the second ply 
twist is in the opposite direction, thus S-S-Z or Z-Z-S (Figure 5). Because of 
the sequence of twist hawser is smoother than cable and can bear more friction 
but cable laid has greater tensile strength. 

Thread is a variety of yarn, normally plied, and twisted in such a manner as 
to secure a compact strand that is quite flexible. These may or may not be 
given a finishing treatment (usually is, such as mercerizing). Thread is not a 
synonymous term with yarn. 

Strength tests of yarns and fibers are made by breaking (also known as 
tensile strength). Breaking strength should always be given in relation to diam 
eter. Few archeological yarns or fibers lend themselves to tensile tests; and 
comparisons of strength of yarns are valid only from a given location since age, 
preservation, use, etc., are altering factors. 

It is hoped that the preceding figures and glossary will be of value to an 
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thropologists. As was previously implied this paper should be read in conjunc- 
tion with Emory’s paper (1952). There is some overlap but in general this has 
been avoided. 

It might be added as a postscript that we realize that a full-fledged glossary, 
with illustrations, of both basic and the more involved results of loom weaving 
is much needed by anthropologists. Such a work is in preparation but comple- 
tion is in the rather distant future. Two available discussions are recommended: 
Basic Textile Techniques (Bihler 1948), a European report, the terminology 
of which varies somewhat from our usages; it is clear and compact. Nisbet’s 
(1927) is an English book, prepared for the trade. It is exact, full and clear, 
an excellent work, and the one to have first recommendation. 

DOUGLAS AND CAROLYN OSBORNE, Washington State Museum 


University of Washington (Seattle 
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RECORDING PRIMITIVE AND FOLK MUSIC IN THE FIELD 


It has been customary for anthropologists in the field to make recordings 
of native music and related materials, which are then turned over to specialists 
in these fields (ethnomusicologists, or comparative musicologists) for further 
research. Musicological anthropologists are grateful for such help, and many 
successful studies have come out of this co-operation. However, the recordings 
and the accompanying information have too frequently been of such a nature 
as to make impossible certain important types of studies. These notes include 
some suggestions to the anthropological field worker for increasing the value of 
his music recordiggs. 

Tape recordings are superior to wire or disk because of their relative dura- 
bility under repeated playings, which is necessary for transcribing music into 
notation and for other technical reasons. If the music is monophonic (only 
melody, without accompaniment or part-singing), simple recordings are 
usually adequate. In polyphonic music (more than one tone heard at a time 
however, it is often difficult or impossible for the transcriber to unscramble the 
various parts, to identify what each voice or instrument is performing. To aid 
identification it is useful to re-record a piece several times, holding the micro- 


n each rendition. The same 


phone close to a different singer or instrumentalist 
may be accomplished by asking each performer to render his part separately, 
but the informants are often unwilling or unable to do this. Additional help 
in solving problems of polyphonic music can be given by notes—as detailed 
as feasible—of the methods of playing instruments. Detailed descriptions of 
the structure of the instruments themselves are also useful for transcribing 
their music. Furthermore, the number of instruments, players, singers, etc., 
should be included in notes accompanying the recordings. 

In order to .uake possible the study of the tuning of musical instruments, 
it is desirable to have informants play the tones which can be produced on an 
instrument into the microphone. Studies of tuning made from museum speci 
mens are often unreliable, since these specimens have sometimes been tampered 
with or distuned because of the material drying out and other accidents. Re- 
cording the tuning in the field can at least be subject to an informant’s ap 
proval or criticism of the tuning. 

Studies involving the degree of variation among renditions of a musical 
item, and of historical or acculturational trends in primitive and folk music, 
are dependent on duplicate recordings of the same song or piece. Attempts 
should be made to make recordings of at least some compositions at different 
times by the same performer, and by a number of performers separately. In 
doing this the field worker should note carefully the interval of time between 
the recordings and try to ascertain from each informant the source of the song 
(from whom he has learned it). 


Transcriptions of song-texts are necessary if they are to be part of a musico- 
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logical study; it is usually impossible to make such transcriptions from sung 
recordings. When eliciting song texts from a speaking informant care must be 
taken to ascertain, if possible, whether the informant is giving the text as it 
would be spoken or sung, since these may be different. Meaningless syllables, 
which often appear in song texts, should be identified. 

It is unnecessary to stress the importance of identifying musical items by 
type, category, function within their culture. However, ethnomusicologists 
are interested also in knowing as much as possible about the attitude of the 
informants toward music, its place in the culture, musical creativity, and simi- 
lar questions. Answers to questions of this type, as well as the indication of 
any native musical terminology or theory and notions about composition- 
processes may help to solve perhaps the most difficult problem in this field, 
the methods and techniques of musical composition in oral tradition. Ethno- 
musicologists here need the help of other anthropologists, since even a barely 
adequate survey of these fields would exhaust the supply of available musical 
specialists. 


BRUNO NETTL, Wayne University 
A Basic VOCABULARY FOR ETHNIC DANCE DESCRIPTIONS 


Once in a blue moon an article appears with an urgent request that eth- 
nologists use dance notation in the field. This desirable aim is usually unat- 
tainable because of time pressure and because of the training requisite for 
even elementary dance script. Another alternative is, however, within the 
range of any observer who can tell his right foot from his left, namely, accurate 
terminology for the most common and basic forms of progression. Not all forms 
of locomotion need be called either a “shuffle” or a “leap.”’ More delicate dis- 
tinctions are possible to any writer when he deals with motions all of us have 
at some time experienced and with terms which are in common use in the 
English language. 

In the following minimal list of definitions the wording of the American 
College Dictionary is quoted when found accurate, which is not always the 
case. The quotations are appropriately punctuated. 

Shuffle (verb)—‘‘to move (the feet, etc.) along the ground or floor without 
lifting them.” 

Siep—‘to move, go, etc. by lifting the foot and settling it down again in 
a new position.” 

Run—*to move the legs quickly, so as to go more rapidly than in walking 
(in bipedal locomotion, so that for an instant in each step neither foot is on 
the ground).” 

Trot—*‘to go at a gait between a walk and a run, in which the legs move 
diagonally in pairs, but not quite simultaneously, so that when the movement 
is Slow one foot at least is always on the ground, and when fast all four feet are 
momentarily off the ground.” This definition needs modification when ap- 
plied to ordinary human gait. In dance a trot is distinguished from a run by the 
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factor of never leaving the ground entirely, and also by a forward raising of the 
free foot. 

Slide—‘‘to move along in continuous contact with a smooth or slippery 
surface,” or even with a surface not so smooth and slippery. This type of mo- 
tion differs from a shuffle by more prolonged contact with the ground before 
transfer to the other foot. 

Leap (not distinguished from 


‘hop” or “jump” in the Dictionary)—to 
spring from one foot to the other. 

Jump—to spring up with both feet simultaneously and land on both feet. 

Hop—to spring up on one foot and land on the same foot. 

Gallop (combination of step and leap)—‘‘to run rapidly” is not sufficiently 
exact. In dance a gallop consists of a step onto one foot (say, the right), then 
a leap onto the other (say, the left), in identical repetition, usually in uneven 
rhythm. 

Skip (combination of step and hop)—‘‘to spring, jump, or leap lightly; 
gambol” is an ambiguous description. In dance a skip consists of a step onto 
one foot, then a hop and a landing on the same foot, in even or uneven rhythm, 
commonly the latter. 

These ten types of ‘‘steps” are the most fundamental in most parts of the 
world, though they appear in a great many variants as to style and dynamics 
of execution. A “shuffle” always glues to the ground; but a “‘leap” can bounce 
up a few inches or clear a six-foot-high obstacle. Any of these motions can be 
executed in any direction or in a pivot, they can be pussy-footed or stamped 
without losing their basic pattern. The distinctions of quality are elusive, 
but the forms of these ten types are recognizable in any guise and give an 
important clue to tribal or national movement characteristics. 

GERTRUDE P. KurAtH, Aun Arbor, Michigan 


AN ELeEctTrIC BEAD SORTER 


For a number of years the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History has 
used a power screen in the field, which, because of its ease of operation, com- 
pared to usual hand screening, creates a temptation to screen more material 
than can be sorted. 

When the sampling of Cemetery A, Skull Gulch, on Santa Rosa Island 
yielded an average of twenty X3bII Olivella disc beads per shovel-full, we 
screened all dirt through four meshes, with the result that our ‘“‘concentrates”’ 
would keep us busy for many months of sorting. 

Our usual method of sorting is to dump half a cup of concentrates (frag- 
mentary shell and bone and artifacts) on a table and spread them out with a 
card, then pick out the artifacts with a forceps, clear the table, and repeat. 

A simple electric sorter was made of a very small electric motor with an 
out-of-balance pulley, which causes the motor to vibrate rapidly. This is 
mounted loosely in the center of a quarter-inch plywood, about two by three 
feet, fitted with rails to direct the flow of shell. 
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The plywood is set at a slight angle from the horizontal and provided with 
a bin at the lower end to catch the discarded shell. 

A ten-inch condenser lens is mounted over the lower portion of the plywood 
so that it magnifies the area. 

In operation, a dipper full of concentrates is dumped at the upper end of 
the board. The vibration causes the material to begin moving slowly under the 
lens and into the bin. 

The vibration is such that the material is constantly in motion, each frag- 
ment of shell or bead bouncing up and down, as well as moving horizontally. 
This movement immediately makes beads or other artifacts noticeable, and 
they can be picked out with forceps. 

Alternatively, a shaking machine of the kind used in blood-grouping labora- 
tories may be used. A cardboard or plywood cradle can be slipped over the 
platform and removed with ease. 


Puit C. Orr, Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Theoretical Anthropology. Davin BipnNey. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. xii, 506 pp. $8.50. 


Is theoretical perspective a sign of increasing maturity or is it an indication that a 
period of intensive productivity is past? It is certainly true that we in anthropology 
have begun to ask ourselves where it is that we go from here. Having come to a real- 
ization of cultural relativism, having hammered away at the solution of the knotty 
problems of the nature of culture, and indeed, having reached some consensus on them, 
we have begun to look at our handiwork with some greater degree of detachment. We 
have developed a complex system of theory and we have amassed a vast body of fact 
But we have not perhaps been so consistent in theorizing about theory or, in our haste 
to gather information, in weighing the data we have assembled. If today there is some 
deceleration in the collection of data, it is because some new questions of theoretical 
import, queries as to the future course of anthropology, are being raised. Bidney comes 
in this appraisal of cultural anthropology to answer them and to prescribe ways in 
which our field may be made to come into its own. It may be expected that Bidney’s 
arguments will by no means be universally acclaimed in anthropological circles, but it 
cannot be denied that here is new perspective and a major contribution in a new key. 
No anthropologist can encounter Bidney’s challenging critique of the concept of culture 
without taking stock of his own position and reaffirming his own credo. 

Bidney’s primary concern, as humanist and moral philosopher, is with the problem 
of man in culture. His treatment involves humanity, not culture as such. The thesis put 
forward is thus that culture is redefinable in broadly humanistic as well as scientific 
terms and that the concept may find wider applications than have hitherto been real- 
ized. This premise, while probably wholly acceptable to some, or less meaningful to 
others, nonetheless requires a review of the theoretical background of anthropology 
and of the forces which have created this realm of theory. And it is here that the great 
est interest of Bidney’s book lies. There is provided a stimulating view of the ideas about 
culture held from the nineteenth century into the present. Virtually all the leading 
thinkers in anthropology—from Bastian and Morgan, to Tylor and Boas, to Kroeber 
and Linton, or to Lowie and Sapir and many others—are evaluated as to their theo- 
retical positions. But Bidney does not identify himself with any of these; he is content 
to discover a verifiable idea in Frazer, another in Malinowski, and still another in 
Cassirer. Neither an evolutionist nor a functionalist, a culture historian or typologist, 
Bidney weighs one concept against the other and concludes that a true view of culture 
must lie in synthesis. But the accent is on the human. 

From this evaluative approach comes Bidney’s definition of culture, a theme re- 
peated again and again throughout the book. Culture and nature are polar concepts 
between which there is an essential interdependence. “Culture in general may be under- 
stood as the dynamic process and product of the self-cultivation of human nature, as 
well as of the natural, geographic environment, and involves the development of se- 
lected potentialities of nature for the attainment of individual and social ends of com- 
munal life’’ (p. 334). Human and natural factors thus combine in the creation of culture; 
and to weigh humanity without nature, or to depend solely on nature in explanations 
of cultural phenomena, without recourse to the human aspect, lead to error. On this 
basis Bidney argues that neither an idealistic view of culture—such as that held in the 
positivistic concept of culture as superorganic, or the notion that culture is a construct, 
i.e., of the mind—nor the realistic approach of Tylor or Boas—that culture consists of 
artifacts and institutions and may thus be explained historically—are satisfactory. 
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Neither psychology alone nor history alone admit sufficient explanation; culture is to 
be approached holistically, as psychohistory and ethnopsychology. But further, and 
it is at this point that Bidney will be most sorely challenged, although the biological 
entity remains constant, the nature of man is constantly unfolding in time. Mind can 
therefore be changed and developed in time. And there is thus the self-determination 
and perfectability of human nature. A meta-anthropology, a concern with cultural 
reality and the nature of man, permits this realization. If a humanistic view of culture 
accounts worth to the role of human effort, then it is possible to postulate a meta- 
cultural human nature and so to avoid commitment to historical determinism and cul- 
tural evolutionism. 

Bidney contrasts his own eclectic definition of culture with the somewhat more 
orthodox unilinear theories and finds them wanting. If there be human free will, then 
culture is an open system, not a closed one, and requires many explanations. Actually, 
says Bidney, fallacies arise from the assumption that culture is explainable in terms of 
one ultimate factor. Man is the author of his own culture, hence the superorganic, the 
sui generis concept of culture or society, can have no reality and is reductionism and 
animism. Nor is the concept of culture as an abstraction valid since it fails to differ- 
entiate between an ontological object and a construct which is only conceptual. Since 
culture does not explain the prime cause of itself, it must be viewed as an effect emer- 
gent of certain conditions; the cause is a limiting condition of the effect. Culture is 
thus not an entity on its own level with its own laws but it is instead a process, achieve- 
ment, and instrument of man. Cultural reality is ‘‘a concrete union of pattern and pro- 
cess, form and content, structure and events” (p. 374). 

Bidney’s treatment of the varying formulations of the concept of culture leads him 
up numerous paths. His own inclinations, however, are to the resolution of the problem 
of a normative view of culture and the alliance of scientific fact and human values and 
their applications. While there can be no legitimate quarrel with Bidney’s ideal, this 
reviewer, who is obliged to define his own position as an historical idealist and cultural 
determinist and who is obliged to question the propositions that human nature is in- 
herently good and improvable, or at the other extreme that it is essentially evil, finds ar 
unpalatable transcendentalism in Bidney’s suggested ultimate solution. In order to 
establish his normative theory of culture, Bidney must knock the props out from under 
the concept of cultural relativism to which most of us subscribe. Argument therefore 
centers around the question of the nature of human free will. And here, Bidney’s sug- 
gested solutions may be regarded as gratuitous and heuristic. 

However far cultural idealism may take us, and whether there is ultimate accept- 
ance of a superorganic nature of culture or an abstractionist psychological or historical 
definition—granting that each may have its shortcomings—ethnological experience 
does substantiate a view of the relativistic nature of culture. Even if we do not all like 
it, attempts to discover universal human values have at best been tentative and grop- 
ing and the values so established are so generalized as scarcely to merit discussion. 
Cultura. relativism is the monster we have created, and it is not frightened out of exist- 
ence when confronted by metaphysics. Bidney makes Herskovits his target on this 
issue, largely because it is the latter who has given most lucid expression to the idea of 
cultural relativism. To argue, as Bidney does, that when Herskovits submits that there 
are no absolutes in the sense of invariable and immutable human standards, he denies 
the capacity of men to reason and so imposes his own ideal concept of relativism, does 
not seem altogether pertinent. Granted that there is a unity of biological man and that 
the selection of alternatives by humans may permit a reasoning that man is not wholly 
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a culturally determined robot, neither freedom of will nor the concept of culture in the 


d broad pan-human sense go so far as to admit the selection of ideas which are incongru- 


I ous and out of joint in the individual cultural setting. Can one therefore perceive a hu- 


man will which somehow operates outside of cultural contexts and beyond the ele 


mental premises relating to the nature of the universe and of man which are inherent 


in every culture? As Bidney himself points out, cultures are effective precisely becaus 


they offer differing sets of variously conceived absolute values. The step from this to a 


series of rational norms with a potentiality for human acceptance is over a very great 


gulf indeed. The reality of relativism seems still to be with us. Nor does it seem possible 


that a return to the comparative method, with an emphasis on human value studies, 


will help anthropology either to come of age scientifically or to aid in the establishment 


of a normative metacultural best. Relativism solves few problems; indeed, one may 


, agree that it creates new ones. It has been the lesson taught by the comparative method 


Nor are the above the only points to which many anthropologists 


will take « xcep 


tion. It would, however, be a serious injustice to Bidney’s highly important work to 


dwell overlong on areas of disagreement. His command of the theory « 


f anthropology 


and culture and his admirable synthesis of humanistic and ethnological points of view 


} merit the deepe st respect Nor can so short a review as this hope to do justice to the 


infinite variety of his treatment. It may be true that some will feel, as this reviewer in 


] 


clined to do, that Bidney’s praiseworthy handling of his problem, indeed his own tre 


mendous erudition, are lacking in one area of experience. Missing is the 


depth of cultural diversity which has characterized the writings of 


pointedly home the lesson of cultural autonomy 


ters of moral order and authority. It is in this direction that his review 


grand sense of 


Boas, Kr ve be 


Lowie, or Spier. Field ethnology is a hard but convincing school, and it serves to bring 


Bidney’s concluding chapters deal with the general problems of peace and freedom, 


of the establishment of ultimate norms for human behavior, of the resolution of mat- 


of culture theory 


has led him. As anthropology takes stock of itself, and reconsiders the areas into which 


its points of view have led it, such evaluations must inevitably arise. One may not like 


Bidney’s suggested solution and find points in it to which seriously to object. On the 


other hand, if we do not accept his prescription for a mature science 


anthropology 


one comprehending nature and will, science and the humanities, the question admit 


tedly does remain—just where do we go from here? 


RoBert F. SPENCER, University of Minnesota 


Primi 


Catas (eds.). New York: Random House, 1953. xxx, 592 pp. $5.00 


¢ Heritage: An Anthropological Anthology. MARGARET MEAD and 


NICOLAS 


“This anthology will surprise many modern readers,” writes Mead in the chapter 


vhich introduces Primitive Heritage. She is right; at any rate, it surprised this modern 


reader. I looked automatically for the principles of selection and classification co which 


I was accustomed, and di¢l not find them; nor did I find the scholarly aids I take for 


granted 


This anthology, this “culling of flowers,” has not a scientific end in view 


- it has not 


even been made with the purpose of creating a pleasing nosegay. It springs from the 


pure joy of discovery, and if it has a purpose, it is to bring back to the reader this often 


lost experience, so essential for the scholar, yet so smothered by the exigencies of scho 


larship. 


Mead drew on her wide and selective bibliographical knowledge, her miraculous 


memory, her capacity to perceive and abandon herself to raw data; and she offered to 


] 
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Calas this new territory to explore, with slight guidance and no briefing. Calas had 
gone into this new world with the fresh, sharp eyes and ears of a child, and presents it to 
us as he finds it—newborn and bathed in wonder. He sees details in self-contained sig- 
nificance. Out of his reading, he brings out for us, from familiar books, passages which 
we have overlooked in our scholarly search, or whose poignancy was obscured for us 
by their relevance. Essentially, all that the editors do is to point and to bring to our 
notice; and we hear Seligman’s Vedda informant say: “It is pleasant for us to feel the 
rain beating over our shoulders, and good to go out and dig yams, and come home wet, 
and see the fire burning in the cave, and sit round it’’; or we see a Marquesan infant 
gamboling in the stream, sidling to the rock where its delighted mother clasps it for a 
reassuring moment and returns it to paddle in the water. 

There is, of course, some organization in the book; but it is not external nor intrusive. 
Surely under no imposed principle could a Trobriand canoe-launching be grouped with 
a sportive rat-hunt and the arrival of La Perouse in Lituya Bay. In the selections 
grouped under the title ““The Scene,” we find: ““The Arabs would have a man like the 
pomegranate, a bitter sweet, mild and affectionate with his friends in security; but 
tempered with a just anger if the time calls him to be a defender of his own or in his 
neighbor’s cause”; and an item on the scenery: ‘The sea will change its colour once 
more, become pure blue, and beneath its transparent waters, a marvellous world of mul- 
ti-coloured coral, fish and seaweed will unfold itself’’; and: “The house in which I slept 
was swarming with hundreds of blue bottle flies which zoomed and buzzed in the dark- 
ness, looking for native sores and dampness. Into the roof of the house were stuck the 
heads of dead men.” And we see, with the editors, that all this is truly part of “The 
Scene.” 

There is appreciation of sheer being in the choice of the items; neither romanticism 
nor censure influence the selection. If there is consistency, it lies in the quality of the 
editors, both of whom have the eye that sees, and the freedom to explore without the 
need to have a destination. If there is a variety, it is there because the editors can savor 
uniqueness, and leave it as it is, without passing judgment, without giving it extrinsic 
relevance. So we find, in sequence, Radin’s “hard-minded”’ Indian, who manipulated 
the spirits in his extremity, offering tobacco without knowing to whom to offer it or 
how, and bragging that he got away with it; and a passage from “Xuni Breadstuff,” 
where religion and myth and ritual are a natural component of the recipe for hoe-cakes. 
We find here passages descriptive of the horrible joy of the Iroquois in the torture of 
their prisoners, with the stern pride of torturer and victim that allows neither for pity 
nor for self-pity; as well as of the unavoidable sacrifice of a Tongan infant, who smiles 
trustfully at the reluctant executioner. There is a number of such selections, dealing 
with ceremony and thought and art and religion, documents of the great variety that 
men create out of the same substance. We find here the potlatch and the kula; Wovoka, 
the Messiah of the Indians; we find running Lamas and Codrington’s mana and Tay- 
lor’s animism; and a Dobuan’s matter-of-fact description of how to become a sorcerer: 
“T wanted to try it out... . I took a cocoanut, drank from it, squeezed the sap into it 

. and closed it up. Next day I gave it to the child saying: ‘I have drunk of it, you 
may drink.’ She fell ill at mid-day. In the night she died . . . (She was) my classificatory 
cross-cousin.” Warfare and cannibalism, death, views of reincarnation and immortal- 
ity, are all covered in the selections. 

There are some delightful passages dealing with children, such as Mead’s descrip- 
tion of an Arapesh mother building a child’s trust in the world, the detailed account of 
a Sia childbirth, and the wonderful list of the contents of some Kaffir boys’ pockets: 
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“string made from grass, mice, old pieces of food, bangles, dead birds, pins, needles for 
sewing frayed skins . . . tobacco-pipes made from roots of trees, caterpillars, and 
finally, lizards.” 

The editors have looked at the material of the scholar, the raw material of research 
and problem-solving, and have seen the stuff of poesy. Their book is an invitation to 
explore, and as such it seems to be intended for the layman, since the scholar has to in 
dulge only in purposeful activity, and to account for every budgeted minute. Yet it is 
often the scholar who needs to see again with “shock and wonder,” to be freed from 
“the steadily developing myopia of the last twenty-five years.”’ So the anthology is fo: 
anyone who has the will to explore. Its editors have culled with rare perceptiveness 
and something of this comes through to the reader, to help restore wonder 

Dorotuy Ler, Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit 


{n Introduction to Field Theory and Interaction Theory. Curts ArGyris. Revised edi 
tion. New Haven: Labor and Management Center, Yale University, 1952. v, 71 
pp $1.00. 


The field-theoretical position, usually identified with the name of Kurt Lewin, is 


probably more familiar to psychologists than to anthropologists, whereas the revers« 
s true for interaction theory, as defined by the writings of Arensberg, Chapple, Homans, 
Richardson, and Whyte. Argyris’ monograph will probably be most useful to those 
inthropologists who have a partial acquaintance with one or both of these positions, 
nd who wish to consult on orderly summary of their main ideas and aims, as far 
these are applicable to the study of small human groups. The monograph will be less 
useful to the reader who is uninitiated in these ways of thinking, or is uninterested in 
theoretical notions about group behavior. Argyris confines himself to summarizing the 
principal ideas of field theory and interaction theory rather than evaluating their logical 
adequacy or empirical usefulness. He does, however, make clear some of the “‘goals”’ 
of the two positions, by pointing to the kinds of problems in which the various theo 
reticians were interested 

Che summary of Lewin’s formal theory (together with certain conceptual develop 
ments by Barker and Wright) is one of the most succinct and complete statements of 
the field-theoretical position that this reviewer has seen. While compact, the summary 
is also highly abstract, providing relatively few illustrations or examples of empirical 
co-ordinations for the concepts. Yo empirical data are reported, and there are no sum- 
maries of research. 

While field-theory is a single body of concepts, the work of one man and a few of his 
students, it is clear, as Argyris admits, that “‘interaction-theory” is an imperfect label 
for the four somewhat discrepant positions of Chapple and Arensberg, Whyte and 
Homans. A considerable part of the section on interaction theory is devoted to the di 
crepancies among the four principal theorists and the demurrers they enter in regard 
to one another’s work. This discussion plunges the reader immediately into rather 
complex and esoteric issues. Much of the Arensberg-Homans correspondence, which is 
quoted at length, requires a virtual mastery of these men’s antecedent work in order 
for its significance to be fully appreciated. The theoretical positions of Whyte and Chap 
ple are also compared, and some of their differences become apparent in a portion of 
a long quotation from one of Chapple’s papers which summarizes his views on inter 
action as a theoretical notion and as a research tool. 

In all, the presentation of “interaction theory” is not nearly so clear or concise as 
that of field theory, for the very good reason that the former is not a unified body of 


\ 
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concepts. It is, however, more closely related to concrete empirical events, in Argyris’ 
presentation, and may, therefore, have greater interest for anthropologists engaged ir 
observational research 


HeNnrY W. RIECKEN, University of Minnesota 


For the Dean: Essays in Anthropology in Honor of Byron Cummings on His Eighty 
Ninth Birthday, September 20, 1950. Ertk K. Rreep and Date S. Kine (eds. 
Tucson: The Hohokam Museums Association; Santa Fe: the Southwestern Monu 
ments Association, 1950. 319 pp., frontispiece, 9 figs., 7 plates. 


This volume, like others of a similar nature, is characterized by a diversity of sub 
ject matter. There also is considerable variation in the length and quality of the articles 
and, as all were submitted several years before publication and the authors had no op- 
portunity to revise them, a number were somewhat out of date by the time they ap 
peared. A. E. Douglass, who has been associated with Byron Cummings at the Uni 
versity of Arizona since 1915 in both active and emeritus status, contributed the Intro- 
duction, which summarizes the Dean’s activities and explains the reasons for the higt 
personal regard in which he is held by his associates former students. He als 
provides biographical data on Dr. Cummings, outlining his career from the time of his 


birth in Westville, New York, until the publication of the book in his honor. Gertrude 


Hill compiled an annotated bibliography of papers by Cummings, which follows 
Douglass’ article. The remaining 21 papers consist of 12 which are either mainly ar- 
cheological in content or are based on that field, 6 which draw their material from vari 
ous ethnological phenomena in the Southwest, 1 physical anthropological study, 1 
ethnic history, and an article discussing the problem of interpreting scientific data fo 
ordinary individuals. 

In the archeological group 5 papers pertain specifically to the Southwest, 2 are con 
cerned with the Southwest and adjacent regions, 1 describes work in Yucatan, 1 ré 
views archeological investigations in El Salvador, 1 is a general article on Middl 
America and the Peruvian Andes, 1 discusses pottery types from Dutch New Guinea, 
and 1 is concerned with fundamental principles. Neil M. Judd’s story of “Pioneering 


in Southwestern Archeology” is most relevant since it gives interesting information 


l 


about Cummings’ activities in the summers of 1907—8-9. It is a running narrative 
which does not contain much archeological detail but chronicles the discovery of nu- 
merous ruins and something of their subsequent history. There are many anecdotes 
which bring out the fine quality of Cummings’ character and which also relate earliet 


experiences of men who later hecame leaders in American archeology. In addition to 
telling about the various sites visited and some of the excavations carried on during 
these years, Judd describes the discovery of Rainbow Bridge by Cummings in 1909 
Judd’s evaluation of the results of the three seasons he was in the field with Cummings 
probably is the fairest statement about that work which has appeared 

The definitely Southwestern papers describe the development of the Great Kiva 
over a period of approximately 1,000 years in the Forestdale Valley, Arizona; an ar- 
cheological survey in the Lake Mead area in Arizona and Nevada; various archeological 
manifestations in Cochise County in southeastern Arizona; and a study of the ceramic 
traits and the nature of culture contacts between the Anasazi and the Mogollon. One 
article discusses the use of historic china and crockery as a means for dating archeo- 
logical sites in Mexico, the Southwest and California, while another considers the evi- 
dence for contacts between the Pueblo and Plains cultures. The paper concerning Mid- 


dle America and the Peruvian Andes summarizes four cultural sequences from four 
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distinct natural regions and after separating the data into three horizontal character- 
ations shows how the interplay between subsistence technology and environment pro 
luced markedly different results. The Yucatan paper describes a type of structure 
vhich as recently as 1946 had been found only at Chichen Itza where it is assigned to 


the Mexican Period. Besides reviewing briefly the work previously done there, the 


article on El Salvador proposes a sequence for the archeological remains and suggests 


1 long-range systematic plan for future explorations. The Dutch New Guinea pottery 
types are based on potsherds dug from a midden during the period of American military 
xccupation. The various forms are described but, possibly because of lack of compar- 
ative material at the time the article was written, there is no discussion of their possible 
relationships. The contribution on fundamental principles discusses the use of archeo 
cal evidence in establishing relationships, making comparisons, and determining 
cultural changes and how they were brought about. It also outlines a plan of study for 
Southwestern archeology based on the « mncepts present d 

The ethnolegical papers cover topics such as the introduction and use of coral in the 


plar ets and the Navaho 


Southwest; Navaho concepts of some of the constellations and 
umes for them; the problem of getting the Navahos out of their hogans and into 
uses and whether or not such a change tuld be for the best; the means by which 
tchcraft is perpetuated among the Pueblos and its effect on the people; a history of 
the Cocopas; and military organizations among the Yaquis of Sonora. The study in 


hysical anthropology concerns the Papago, and the ethnic history is that of the mod 


rm community of Tucson, Arizona. The final paper, that on interpretation, tells of the 
trials and tribulations of a ranger or guide his efforts to get across to visitors to na 
p rks, monuments, and roadside nuseums the intormatior obtained ) the an 
thropologists in their researches 
As previously sugg ( rable evi the serie papers 
Chis part may be the subject matt ch, to the fact that some 


ert tten on short thers were based on only partially completed studies 
It is quite evident that more time and thought were devoted to some of the contribu 
s tl to others. On the whole, |} ever, the volume teresting, it does contain 
useful information, and presents a number of provocative ideas. The Dean may right 
f v be pleased vith this mark of recognition by his associates 


FRANK H. H. Roserts, JR., Smithsonian Institution 


Guid d’ Etud Directe des ¢ omportements Culturels M. Macet. Paris: I thnographic 
Metropolitaine, Civilisations du Sud, 1953. xviii, 260 pp., 5 figs., 16 plates, 7 tables, 


n 


nap. 1,750 frs 


rhis guide to the ethn graphic study of French rural communities is less a ¢ ympre- 


lensive inventory of areas of investigation in the style of Notes and Queries in Anthro 
pology or the Outline of Cultural Materials than a series of logical schemes and sugges 
tions for systematic observation and recording in the major departments of culture, 


nter 


eaved with methodological cautions and generally sound advice to the field worker 
In keeping with the interes’ : of the Laboratoire d’Ethnographie Frangaise of the Paris 
Musée National des Arts et Traditions Populaire, which the author directs, particular 
attention is devoted to all kinds of graphic and photographic records of pre-industrial 
crafts and customs. The schemes for ordering data are unexce ptionable if occasionally 
repetitive and, like all such schemes, arbitrary in the sense that others equally good 
night be substituted. Aside from their obvious practical value, they serve to formally 


delineate ethnography’s theoretical orientation and concrete concerns at a particular 


4] 
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time and place. This handbook shows Maget resisting the lure of psychology but sens 
tive to the complex realities underlying the simplifications that the scientific student of 
culture seeks 

HAROLD ORLANS, Jnstitute for Research in Human Relations (Philadel phia 


Allgemeine Vélkerkunde: Formen und Entwicklung der Kultur. Kunz Dittmer. Braw 
schweig: Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn, 1954. viii, 314 pp., illus. 16.80 DM 


Dittmer, one of the curators at the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte in 
Hamburg, here presents a topical survey of ethnology, followed by an approximately 
equally long reconstruction of culture history. The topical treatment is generally to 
concise and too abstract for a novice, who would profit from an explanation of terms 
such as “‘classificatory” (p. 49) or bull-roarer (p. 69); also over-brevity tends to misr 
present the facts. In view of the South American data it is a dubious generalization that 
women generally produce the basketry in the simpler societies (p. 125). On the other 
hand, there are sound general points of view, as when the author stresses the impor 
tance, even on primitive levels, of leadership and genius (p. 67). 

The second half is much more concrete. It sketches the rise and fortunes of success- 
ive culture strata from the primeval period up to the higher civilizations. In other 
words, Dittmer pursues the same objectives as the kulturkreis school, though by n 
means slavishly following his predecessors. Admittedly he does not offer the evidenc: 
for his views, and the frequently heterodox nature of his conclusions makes the book 
unsuitable for a beginner. On the other hand, its various theses could be profitably dis 
tributed among participants in a seminar for critical scrutiny and discussion. He dc 
cidedly champions the derivation of American higher developments from the Old 
World, utilizing some of the botanical arguments brought forward during the past 
decade (pp. 194-220). 

The illustrations are ample and well selected, the simple but adequate line drawings 
being especially commendable 


Rosert H. Lowrie, University of California (Berkeley) 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPH" 
Red Man’s America: A History of Indians in the United States. RUTH Murray Unprr- 
HILL. Illus. by MartannE STOLLER. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953. x, 400 pp., 53 plates, 10 maps. $5.50. 


The general reader or concerned citizen who would inform himself with any degree 
of accuracy of the history of the Indians of this country has not had much choice o 
reading matter. For the man with time on his hands and a persisting interest, whol 


libraries awaited: histories of individual tribes, archeology of regions, distribution of 
material culture, and a wide variety of historical documentation. Only such a reader 
might hope to acquire a working knowledge of the nature of man’s existence in the 
New World and of the events that followed ipon the “discovery” of that world by mer 
coming out of Europe. This fact of the scattered and often esoteric character of sources 
of information on Indian life has contributed in no small degree to the repeated failure 
of the Indians to obtain fair treatment at the hands of the white brother. 

Underhill’s excellent compendium may not yet be the epitomized treatment of the 
whole broad subject of Indian life which has been so greatly needed, but it comes nearer 
to that accomplishment than any single volume yet published. If a fully rationalized 
history is not yet achieved, the fault may not be charged to lack of care for details. 
Rather it is a reflection on the gaps and ambiguities in the record. 
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The status of our knowledge of the origins of agriculture will illustrate the difficulty 
which confronts the chronicler of New World events. Not too long ago, A. V. Kidder 
projected a chronology of Maya history, in which he placed the beginnings of agricul 
ture (maize) among that people at about 1000 B.C. It is now agreed that maize prob 
ably did not have its origin in Middle America. Hence some additional centuries should 
be added to account for the interval between the first experimental plantings and th 
arrival of a domesticated variety among the Mayas. From Middle America, presum- 
ably, the plant was carried northward into southwestern United States. For this area, 
a date ranging from 500 B.C. to A.D. 1 has been commonly accepted as marking thx 
introduction of maize culture. The parts of this time scheme fitted neatly together 
Now comes radiocarbon dating, suggesting that, at Bat Cave at least, corn was grown 
north of Mexico at least 3,000, possibly 4,000, years ago. No one is willing as yet to pro 
pose that the domestication of maize took place in southern New Mexico. The alter 
native appears to require the pushing back of many dates and the wrecking of the old 
time scheme for Middle America. Meanwhile, the chronicler finds it expedient to rather 
carefully skirt the subject 

The arrangement of the material in Red Man’s America follows the logic of history 


The first two chapters provide a quick glance at the process of neopling the western 


hernisphere and at some key achievements that emerged out of that process. Thx 

chapters that follow deal in turn with the tribes, more or less in the order in which con 
tact was made by white men settling the United States: the Southwest, the Northeast, 
the Great Lakes and Ohio River valley, the Plains, the Southwest, the Great Basin, 
California, and the Northwest Coast. The final chapter provides a review of the states 
1 the development of United States policy with respect to Indians 

Each of these sections, without getting into too much detail, presents a rounded 
picture of the economy, the basic customs, attitudes, institutions, and life goals of the 
tribal groups represented, together with the essential history of the groups from the 
time of their first contacts with Europeans. Tables and maps are skillfully used to re 
lieve the text of what would otherwise be tedious detail for the general reader. Particu 
larly valuable is the information showing the current status of the tribes, their 
numbers, location, and prospects 

Whether one should accept the judgment that “the real Indian problem is that «f 
the hunters and fighters whose livelihood was completely taken away and who have 
never been helped to readjustment” (p. 339) is worth some thought. One would not 
question the lack of adjustment, but one would have to ask whether adjustment can 
yet be achieved. Underhill gives ample evidence for the demoralization of the Plains 
Indians. Add to this the lack of skill seemingly inherent in government administration 
and the lack of an adequate resource base on which to build a future for these people, 
and one may ask whether the moment in history when the problem could have been 
solved has not passed. 

Moreover, an inference left at this point in the text is unfortunate. She offers th 
rationalization that it was “impossible” for these hunters and fighters to keep enormous 
stretches of hunting country undeveloped. If one remembers history, the drive to rid 
the Plains of their aboriginal burden was not motivated by the desire to put the country 
toa higher order of use but to open the roads to the gold fields. And when, the gold 
fields exhausted, later waves of migration came in to break up the prairie sod, the after- 
math of soil destruction and human impoverishment poses the question whether a 
“higher order” of use was in fact achieved. Certainly mistakes were made in attempting 
to fashion the fate of the hunters and fighters. One of the gravest was in diverting the 
Pine Ridge Sioux from the successful start in the livestock business they made in 1910. 
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18, in favor of wheat farming. When wheat prices tumbled in the early 1920’s, the 
Oglalas found themselves without cattle, a large portion of their reserved lands sold 
off or under lease to outsiders, and their chances for a progressive adjustment pretty 
well blasted. 

If one considers the problem in terms of the probabilities for successful solution, the 
greatest opportunity and the greatest challenge lie with the agriculturists and herds- 
men of the Southwest. Here are men who, whatever confusions may overwhelm them, 
still have a sense for order and a concern for their future. Can the men in government, 
charged with the responsibility for helping these people, bring to bear the insight and 
the administrative skills which could lead these Southwestern tribes to a firm place in 
American society? Or will the moment in history pass for them, as it has for the people 
of the Plains and the Mountains? 

I mention some minor details which, in a subsequent edition, might be considered 
for modification. It seems strange to use the term “forest ranger”’ (p. 129) as the trans- 
lation for coureurs de bois, in view of the specialized meaning acquired by the English 
term. Even wider of the mark is the statement that these coureurs de bois carried their 
fur take from Indian country all the way to the coast. In early days Montreal served as 
the point of rendezvous for the “‘wintering’”’ men and the buyers; in a later day, Fort 
William, at the head of Lake Superior. The Gila River (p. 190) of course is not formed 
by “the union of the Salt and the Verde.”’ The list of Pueblos in Table 8 omits Laguna, 
the largest. The term “domestic dependent nations” (p. 327) did not come into use as 
a result of discontinuing the policy of treaty making after 1871; Chief Justice Marshall 
first used the expression in writing the opinion in Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia (1831) 

These are peccadillos, and by no means detract from a massive job of condensation. 
The book should serve the purposes of general reference for years to come 


D’Arcy McNICKLE, Boulder, Colorado 


T he Iroquois Eagle Dance: An Offshoot of the Calumet Dance. Wit.1am N. FENTON. With 
an analysis of the Iroquois Eagle Dance and Songs by GERTRUDE PRoKoscH Ku- 
RATH. (“Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin,” 156.) Washington, D. C.: Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1953. vi, 324 pp., 36 figs., 28 plates. $1.50. 


Those of us who believe that the progress of our science depends in large part upon 
the continuous accumulation of reliable descriptive and analytical materials, as a basis 
for substantive theories about observed phenomena (both particular and typical), 
will be thankful for the publication of Fenton’s study of the Iroquois Eagle Dance 
Proceeding in method reminiscent of many of the classic anthropological essays, Fen- 
ton undertakes to examine intensively and comparatively a limited phenomenon—a 
therapeutic and fraternal ritual, observed by himself and others on a number of occa- 
sions on various Iroquois reservations in the United States and Canada—as a means of 
penetrating much larger matters. 

The skeletal anatomy of the ritual is first disclosed. This leads the author into an 
extremely interesting discussion of the variability of ritual performances, both on dif- 
ferent reservations and in successive occurrences in the same community; and this, 
in turn, leads to an examination of the life histories and personal characteristics of 
certain persons important in Eagle Dance ceremonies. No monolithic culture or na- 
tional character emerge from this analysis, rather a flesh-and-blood community of 
people whose resemblances are marked on the common-human and superficial-con- 
formity levels, but who are sharply different on the intermediate level where much of 
personality is structuralized. 
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From the discussion of the social function of the ritual, as a psychotherapeutic de- 
vice (there are some good accounts of the psychopathological symptomatology of cer- 
tain Iroquois recipients of the dance), as a friendship-binding device, and as a vehicle 
for mild ridicule and sarcasm, the treatment proceeds to the problem of historical ori- 
gins. The Eagle Dance was, before Handsome Lake transformed it some time between 
1799 and 1815, a war dance, focused on the warrior’s recitations of his prowess; and be 
fore that, its roots were the Calumet Dance, whose diffusion from the eastern Plains 
to the Iroquois, probably during the eighteenth century, is the subject of considerable 
historical detail. Fenton’s suggestion that there may be an “original relation”? between 
the Fox Pipe Dance and the Iroquois Eagle Dance seems especially pertinent in view 
of the presence, after about 1735, of a whole village of Fox (Mesquakie) Indians in 
Seneca country, who came in as refugees from the French, and remained to leave their 

ame impressed even on one of the early Seneca reservations (“‘Squakie Hill’’). The stu 
lent interested in the vexing ethnohistorical problems of the central Algonkians and 
eastern Plains tribes, their cultural characteristics and political relationships during 
the prereservation period, will find much useful information here. Archeologists may 
ilso take note of the similarities pointed out by Fenton in symbol motifs between the 
Eagle-Calumet complex, and the Buzzard or Southern cult 

Kurath’s careful analysis of the dance and songs choreographically and musically, 
nd further discussion of their historic origin in the Plains, complements and extends 
the descriptive work of the main monograph. 

This study contains much detail of interest chiefly to the specialist; but the genial 
style, and the many-faceted relevance of the empirical materials, should make it good 
reading even for those anthropologist hose specific interests do not fall in the North 
east. The welding of history and ethnology in the method of “‘up-streaming,” as de 
ve loped by Fenton in this and other studies of the northeastern tribes, promises to 
yield substantial dividends in our effort to understand how human behavior changes 
ver generations 


ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, University of Pennsylvania 


Florentine Codex: Book 7: The Sun, Moon, and Stars, and the 
FRAY BERNARDINO DE SAHAGUN. Translation from the Aztec by O. ANDERSON 
ind C. E. Drpsie. (““Monographs of the School of American Research,” No. 14, 
Part VIil.) Santa Fe, 1953. 81 pp., 7 plates. $4.00 


Books 1 to 3 of this great translation have already appeared; Book 8 is in press 
\s each book forms a separate part or volume, the order of appearance is of no conse 
| 1 length, and Book 7 is the shortest of the twelve 
lo compensate for its brevity, the authors have added a translation of the first five 


chapters of the corresponding section (from the Paso y Troncoso edition) of the Memori- 


uence. Sahagun’s books vary greatly 


s con escolios. This gives the Aztec text, quite full notes on vocabulary, and a word 
for-word Spanish translation, the form in which Sahagun had wished his work to be 
produced. It is an interesting contrast to the Spanish paraphrase in the Florentine 

In Book 7 the Spanish version keeps closer to the Aztec than in other books, but 
many interesting details which it omits are brought out in the English translation. For 
instance, we learn that human sacrifices took place at heliacal rising of the morning 
star, and that the blood was flicked toward it by flipping the middle finger against the 
thumb, a practice the reviewer does not recall seeing recorded elsewhere. The Spanish 


text (Robredo edition) relates that during lunar eclipses a pregnant woman placed a 
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piece of maguey (iz¢li) in her bosom in order that the child should not be born deformed. 
From the translation of the Aztec version we find that it was not iséli, but ifztli, obsidian, 
which was used. This is confirmed by the escolios, which translates the term navaja 
de piedra. Pregnant women, however, donned masks of maguey leaves at the time the 
world was in darkness awaiting the kindling of new fire at the end of the 52-year cycle, 
so there is a possibility that Sahagun misunderstood his informants, and maguey was 
used in both instances. 

The outstanding importance of this great and scholarly undertaking has received 
comment in previous reviews; we can only repeat our blessings on Sahagun for having 
arranged the compilation, and on Anderson and Dibble for translating it 

J. Eric S. THompson, Carnegie Institution of Washington (Cambridge, Mass.) 


The Kinship System of the Kalmuk Mongols. Davip F. ABERLE. (‘‘University of New 
Mexico Publications in Anthropology,” 8.) Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1953. 48 pp., 3 tables. $1.00. 


The data for this monograph were obtained from World War II refugees from the 
Mongol community which had dwelt in the lower Volga region of south Russia since 
the early seventeenth century. Although the Kalmuk territory suffered increasing en- 
croachment from Russian colonists during the nineteenth century, the Baga Dérbed 
Kalmuks, whose kinship Aberle has recorded, remained primarily pastoral nomads 
until forced under the Soviet regime to settle in agricultural colonies. 

Since Aberle had little more than two weeks’ working time to spend with his in- 
formants, he restricted his investigations to the kinship system. In a short section on 
social units he briefly describes the subdivision of ulus into néteg, of néteg into dimag, 
and of ddémag into hotan, the residential nomadic unit. This subdivisional structuring is 
characteristic of the Central Asian tribes. Uncharacteristically, however, these socio- 
territorial units are said not to be kin groups; and the kin g 


roups described, of which 
there are at least two levels above the joint family, are not territorial or residential 
units. This suggests a comparatively recent shift for, according to Vladimirtsov, the 
Kalmuk, and their parent tribe the Oirat, retained the territorial-kin group pattern 
much longer than the eastern Mongols, and the Kalmuk /otan was still a kin group in 
the late nineteenth century. 

Central Asian social structure is not to be worked out in a few weeks study, however, 
and Aberle properly devoted most of his efforts to obtaining a full kinship terminology. 
The data which he obtained will be of the greatest value for the comparative study of 
Mongol kinship which he suggests as a future problem for research. The reviewer is 
most grateful to Aberle for making this material available, and hopes that the group 
of Kalmuks now in the United States will be utilized for further ethnographic research. 

ELIZABETH E. Bacon, Washington University (St. Louis) 


Die Vokstinze in Osterreich und verwandte Ténze in Europa. RicHARD WOLFRAM. 
Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag, 1951. 220 pp., 32 plates. 


Wolfram spent thirty years on the firsthand study of ritual and folk dances of Aus- 
tria and related European dances. His chief interest concerns the famous male rituals of 
the Perchten and sword dance type, but his research has included many other categories, 
such as wedding customs and couple dances. He emphasizes religious and social conno- 
tations. His descriptions are entirely verbal, minus diagrams or music. They are 
vigorous and impassioned—at times perhaps biased—appealing to the layman, satis- 
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fying to the scholar. The book is destined to become one of the classics in folk-dance 
literature. 
GERTRUDE Kuratu, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Northern Nilo-Hamites. G. W. B. HUNTINGForRD. (“Ethnographic Survey of Africa, 
East Central Africa,’’ VI.) London: International African Institute, 1953. 107 
pp., 7 maps. 13s. 

ve Central Nilo-Hamites. PAMELA GULLIVER and P. H. Gutiiver. (“Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa, East Central Africa,” VII.) London: International African 
Institute, 1953. viii, 106 pp., maps. 12s. 


T 


The Southern Nilo-Hamites. G. W. B. HuNTINGForD. (‘‘Ethnographic Survey of Africa, 
East Central Africa,” VIII.) London: International African Institute, 1953. viii, 
152 pp., 6 maps. 15s 

Tswana. 1. SCHAPERA. (“Ethnographic Survey of Africa, Southern Africa,”’ IIT.) 
London: International African Institute, 1953. viii, 80 pp., map. 8s. 6d. 

The Southern Sotho. V. G. J. SHeppicx. (“Ethnographic Survey of Africa, Southern 
\frica,”” II.) London: International African Institute, 1953. viii, 87 pp., map. 8s 
6d 

The Ila-Tonga Peoples of North-Western Rhodesia. M. A. JASPAN. (‘Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa, West Central Africa,” IV.) London: International African Insti- 
tute, 1953. viii, 72 pp., map. 7s. 6d. 


~ 


oples of the Plateau Area of Northern Nigeria. HAROLD D. Gunn. (‘Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa, Western Africa,” VII.) London: International African Institute, 
1953. viii, 111 pp., map. 9s 


These volumes are the most recent products of the International African Institute’s 
ambitious plan to provide a summary of present knowledge concerning the peoples of 
\frica. It is a measure of how far the unco-ordinated gathering of data had outrun 
synthesis in this area that, according to my own rough calculation, the twenty-one 
volumes thus far published cover only some one third of Africa south of the Sahara, 
while there have been few recent attempts to deal systematically with any substantial 
part of these data. Though it seems unlikely that anyone will ever again be able to 
claim the unqualified title of “‘Africanist,” these volumes should greatly enhance the 
possibilities for synthetic studies of delimited areas. 

lhe first three of the above volumes exemplify this promise, since together they 
cover the group of peoples long known in the literature as “Nilo-Hamites.” This 
group extends in a long, unbroken belt from the Bari, Lokoya, and Lotuka in the south- 
ern Sudan, through the Karamojong, Turkana and Nandi peoples of eastern Uganda 
and western Kenya, to the Masai, whose territory stretches southward into Tangan- 
yika. Huntingford and the Gullivers are particularly well qualified to describe these 
peoples, since they have themselves gathered in the field much of the data which they 
summarize. Huntingford has worked among the Nandi and Dorobo, the Gullivers 
among the Karamojong and Turkana. Their bibliographies and cultural outlines set 
the stage for the comparative analysis of “‘Nilo-Hamitic” kinship systems and the 
“age-set”” systems which have attracted so much attention, though certain gaps in 
the data remain to be filled. Perhaps the greatest need is for a full-scale modern study 
of Masai social structure. Aside from Fosbrooke’s excellent, though brief, account in 
Tanganyika Notes and Records (1948), little has been published on this ethnologically 
famous people since Hollis’ and Merker’s works appeared during the first decade of 
this century. Both Huntingford and the Gullivers summarize the available historical 
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data. Huntingford concerns himself rather more extensively with material culture 
than have other authors in the series, and he provides a preliminary classification of 
all the ‘‘Nilo-Hamites” into subgroups, on the basis of distributions of a number of 
technological and social features. In view of this historical interest, it is particularly 
unfortunate that neither of the authors appears to be aware of Greenberg’s refutation 
of the notion that the languages of these peoples contain major ““Hamitic”’ elements 
(Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 1948). Unless contrary evidence is forthcoming 
the term “‘Nilo-Hamitic” should certainly be dropped from the African ethnological 
vocabulary, since it serves only to confuse historical thinking about the area. 

The Southern Bantu are perhaps the best documented of African peoples. The rich- 
ness of the data available for these groups is reflected in the volumes by Schapera and 
Sheddick, which cover, respectively, the Western and Southern subgroups of Sotho- 
speaking peoples. Again, both authors have personal knowledge of the areas they de- 
scribe. Schapera’s work on the Tswana tribes of Bechuanaland Protectorate is well 
known. It is conveniently summarized here, with indications as to the major local 
variations and an excellent bibliography. Sheddicks’ volume incorporates the material 
from Ashton’s recent The Basuto (1952), as well as his own studies and those of earlier 
writers. Both authors’ concern with the consequences of Westernization reflects the 
long and often disorganizing influence of European settlement upon the peoples of 
southern Africa. There is a fertile field here for students of social change. Bechuanalan 
and Basutoland have been, relatively speaking, “protected” from more intimate cor 
tact with European settler communities by being administered through the Common- 
wealth Relations Office in Britain. The traditional kingdom type of political organiza 
tion has been in large measure retained, and migratory labor has been the primary 
medium of contact with Western institutions. Both Western and Southern Soth 
groups, however, have many members permanently settled within the borders of th 
Union of South Africa, where they have presumably been much more directly affected 
by the South African color caste system and other features of South African society 
Comparison of communities in the Union with their kinsmen in the Protectorates 
should prove very rewarding. 

Jaspan brings together the available information on the Ila, the subjects of Smit} 
and Dale’s pioneer monograph, and the Tonga, who have recently been studied by Col- 
son. A number of allied groups (Lenje, Sala, Soli, Banamainga, Gowa, Mbala, Lumbu, 
Bizhi, Lundwe, Leya, Subia and Totela) are included, though information concerning 
them is scanty. These peoples inhabit the north bank of the Zambezi in Norther 
Rhodesia and are part of the great “matrilinea! belt’ of Central Bantu. The area pro- 
vides fascinating examples of the process of kingdom-building, which has been such 
a prominent feature of African history. Though the Ila-Tonga societies show little inter- 
nal political integration beyond the kinship and local group level, they were in histori 
times more or less incorporated into the “empire” of the Lozi of the upper Zambezi 
It would be interesting to know more about the mechanisms by which culturally divers 
peoples were unified politically. Jaspan’s lengthy bibliography and the recency (turn 
of the century) of the breakup of the Lozi “empire” suggest that information of this 
kind might still be obtainable. 

For anyone unfamiliar with the ethnic complexities of the Jos area of northern 
Nigeria, Gunn’s volume is most difficult to use. Quite possibly this is not Gunn’s fault, 
since the available literature appears to be both thin and extremely confused. The 
area is a linguistic and cultural “shatter-belt’”’ (Gunn is also not aware of Greenberg’s 
linguistic classification) and is very fragmented politically. To make matters worse, 
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there have been varying degrees of Hausa overlay. One can only hope that future 
field research will bring some order out of the resulting chaos 
' It should be noted that these volumes, like others in the series, contain excellent 
maps 
Lioyp A. Princeton University 
{ccommodating the Spirit amongst Some North-Eastern Shona Tribes. J. F. HOLLEMAN 
“The Rhodes-Livingston Papers,” 22.) Cape Town: Oxford University Press, 
} 1953. ix, 40 pp., illus. 7s. 6d 
In his earlier work on Shona Customary Law (1952), Holleman presented a thorough 
study of the kinship and marriage system, but the work was almost totally devoid of 
any account of the theology of the people. This pamphlet outlines the funerary rites of 
the Shona, being an account of burials on two Shona reserves in Southern Rhodesia 
[he Shona concept of the ancestral cult is also included, as well as the role of kinsmen 
and friends in the ritual 
In his analysis of the purpose of the ritual the author makes statements that bear 
1 striking resemblance to the philosophy of L. Lévy-Bruhl, as he points out that correct 
} procedure is stressed without questioning ‘“‘why”’ something is done. He comments that 


the “result can be obtained merely by performing the right actions and speaking the 
right formulae, without having to understand their functional meaning or specific field 
of operation” (p. 26). Although such a conclusion may undoubtedly be valid, there is 
recognition or suggestion that this is a common phenomenon in the religious be 
yr of literate as well as nonliterat people s, and one is left with the impression that 
the author feels the Shona, in their view of the supernatural, are somehow different in 


, Or pre ogical 


The declared aim of this brief work, to describe the death ritual of the Shona, 


fulfilled by the author, but many anthropologists will feel he stopped short, for they 
will want to know more about the entire theological system of the people. A brief 
lysis of other aspects of religion, such as the existence of nature deities and the rok 


1e ancestral spirits in the daily life of the people, would aid in giving an integrated 


view of Shona culture 


James B. CHRISTENSEN, Wayne University 


Histoire et Coutumes des Bamums. Compiled under the direction of the SULTAN Nyoya 
I by Pasteur Henri Martin. (‘““Memoires de |’Institut Frangais d’Afrique 
Noire, Centre du Cameroun, Populations,” 5.) Douala, Cameroun, 1952. 273 pp., 


In translating this volume, Martin has provided Africanists with additional infor 
iation on the Bamum of the French Cameroons. Although not lacking in ethnographi« 
portance, the book is more remarkable for the reason that it is a translation of a 


ork written originally in a script created and developed by the last king of the Bamum, 


Njoya. This writing, samples of which are illustrated in the text, was invented shortly 
before 1900, and its existence was revealed by a Basle missionary in 1907. At about that 
time, Njoya began the compilation of a book of about 1,200 pages, recording the history 
and customs of his people. It is this book which is now made available 

\s Martin points out, the book is not so much a history as it is a recording of oral 
traditions and anecdotes. They cover an unknown span of time, beginning with event 


prior to the invasion by the Fulani early in the nineteenth century and ending with 


fascinating accounts of the relations of the Bamum with several of the early French 


} 
5 pl ites 
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administrators. Many of the short chapters are given to descriptions, in varying de- 
grees of detail, of numerous aspects of Bamum social organization, politics, law and 
crime, economics, and religion. As might be expected in a work of this kind, the exposi- 
tion of Bamum culture is fragmentary and lacking in systematic organization. Yet the 
late King Njoya, who died in 1933, can hardly be blamed for that, and it must be recog- 
nized that his book not only provides Africanists with valuable materials for historical 
and comparative studies but also stands as a memorial to a most remarkable primitive. 

RosertT A. Lystap, Tulane University 


Afrika Bibliographie 1943-1951. NorBert Myttus. (“Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in 
Wein,” 1.) Wien, 1952. vi, 237 pp. 


This mimeographed nonannotated bibliography is based on the collection of the 
Wiener Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. The general arrangement is regional and, within 
each region, topical. The bibliography is anthropological in the general sense, including 
archeology and linguistics, but works regarding contemporary economic and political 
developments are also listed. There are no references to the periodical literature. The 
reason given for this omission is the existence of African Abstracts, which covers the 
periodical literature for the period treated. Errors are not infrequent and many citations 
are incomplete, evidently because they were based on secondhand sources. In spite of 
these defects, understandable in view of the circumstances in which it was undertaken, 
the work is of considerable value since it begins exactly where Weischoff’s A nthropologi- 
cal Bibliography of Negro Africa leaves off (1942), and continues up to July 1952. Thus 
it covers a period for which no general anthropological bibliography of Africa has hither- 
to existed. 

JosepH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


Die soziale Organisation in Mikronesien. BERNHARD STILLFRIED. (‘‘Acta Ethnologica et 
Linguistica,” 4.) Wien: Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der Universitat Wien, 1953. 132 
pp. 


This scholarly monograph is the first full-length analysis of the social organization 
of Micronesia to incorporate the results of field work in the area since World War II. 
It draws not only upon the extensive published materials but also upon the still unpub- 
lished reports of the CIMA expedition (Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian 
Anthropology), deposited with the Pacific Science Board of the National Research 
Council, and upon the unpublished reports of Bascom, Hall, and Mason for the Eco- 
nomic Survey of Micronesia. The only important sources on Micronesian social organ- 
ization known to the reviewer but not used by the author are Fischer’s unpublished 
“Avunculocal Residence on Losap,” Goodenough’s progress report on Onotoa in the 
Gilberts (Pacific Science Board, 1950), Schneider’s unpublished “Yap Kinship Termi- 
nology and Kin Groups,” and Wedgewood’s “Report on Research Work in Nauru 
Island” (Oceania VI-VII, 1936). 

Before presenting his interpretations, the author summarizes the descriptive data 
under seven regional subdivisions: Yap, Palau, Central Carolines, Marianas, Eastern 
Carolines, Marshalls, and Gilberts. It would have been preferable to separate Nauru 
from the Gilberts, since it reveals a totally different social system, and to treat the little- 
known Southwest Islands (Merir, Pul, Sonsorol, and Tobi) separately from the geo- 
graphically remote Central Carolines. Certain less crucial differences have been blurred 
by grouping Kusaie, Mokil, and Ponape together as the Eastern Carolines and by simi- 
larly uniting Ulithi, Ifaluk, Puluwat, Truk, Losap, and Nomoi (Mortlocks) under the 
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Central Carolines. In the latter region, for example, Ifaluk is distinctive in having 
Hawaiian rather than Crow kinship terminology, Nomoi and Ifaluk in permitting cross- 
cousin marriage, Losap in following avunculocal residence, and Ulithi in having patri- 
local rather than the usual matrilocal residence. 

In general, the facts are summarized with skill and accuracy. On only a few points 
can the reviewer register moderate disagreement. In his opinion, the totemic features 
of Micronesian sibs are emphasized considerably more than the evidence warrants, and 
the ascription of dual organization is much less justified in the case of Ponape than of 
Palau. The author is definitely wrong in his outright denial of the occurrence of avuncu- 
local residence (p. 88). Quite apart from the clear case on Losap, with which he was 
unfamiliar, there are occasional instances of avunculocal residence on Yap (e.g., in the 
case of a district chief and of a younger brother marrying a girl of his maternal uncle’s 
village), and Palauan men quite frequently shift from patrilocal to avunculocal resi- 
dence on the death of their own fathers. 

The author’s interpretations are primarily historical in nature, and are relatively 
restrained. He agrees with the reviewer as to the recency of the matrilineate in Micro- 
nesia, but is inclined to attribute it to external influences rather than to independent 
local development. He calls particular attention, for instance, to the unilinear structures 
of the Batak and Minangkabau in Sumatra and is less impressed than the reviewer by 
the predominance of bilateral descent in intervening areas such as Borneo, Celebes, 
and the Philippines. He regards Micronesian and Polynesian cultures as much more 
closely akin to one another than to those of Melanesia. Significant light on this point 
should be shed by the linguistic researches currently being pursued by George Grace, 
employing the Greenberg and Swadesh techniques. Stillfried derives the Polynesians 
from Southeast Asia by way of Micronesia, noting but not swayed by negative evidence 
such as the absence of stone adzes in Micronesia. 

The monograph is an important contribution, reasonable and essentially modern in 
spirit. It gives encouraging testimony to the increasing interest and competence in the 
field of social organization among European scholars. 

GeorceE P. Murpock, Yale University 


The Religion of the Tempasuk Dusuns of North Borneo. 1. H. N. Evans. New York: 
5 


Cambridge University Press, 1953. xviii, 579 pp., 22 plates, map. $11.50. 


rhe reviewer of this volume met Ivor Evans at the Taiping Museum, Malaya, in 
1922. During many days spent at the museum and later while on trips with him into 
Sakai, Negrito, and Malay territories, he came to realize that few if any white men had 
penetrated so deeply into the native life of the Peninsula as had Evans. He spoke Malay 
fluently, had the friendship and confidence of the tribesmen, and the curiosity and 
patience to obiain the most minute details of everyday life and custom. 

Evans became a cadet of the Chartered Company in North Borneo in 1910. In 1912 
he went to Malaya, where he remained until 1933. He then retired to England but in 
1938 returned to North Borneo to undertake studies among the Dusun—a pagan group 
in which he had become interested more than a quarter of a century earlier. His studies 
continued until the Japanese invasion of 1942, when he was interned. Most of his notes 
were lost during the occupation, but by 1946 he was back in the Dusun country to re- 
cover as much material as possible and to fill in gaps in his information. 

The present volume relates to his first impressions of the Dusun in 1910; to his in- 
tensive studies between 1938-42, and to salvage ojerations in 1946. It is in no sense an 
acculturation study, although it takes note of disturbances in native life due to schools, 
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trade, and contacts. Neither is the volume comparative, except for the various Dusun 
areas, although the author’s wide knowledge would have made such data most valuable. 
Rather the book is, for the most part, a detailed account of Dusun religion and custom 
set in a background of daily life. A few chapter headings will give some idea of the con- 
tents. Part I contains: Deities and Creation; Various Spirits; Cosmology; Priestesses 
and the Sacred Language; The Soul; Birth, Names, Marriage and Divorce, Death and 
Burial; The Dusun Month; Omens; The New House. Part II gives in detail the many 
ceremonies relating to agriculture; to communal interests and personal affairs. Part 
III consists of sixty-five folktales ranging from those dealing with religion, customs, 
and heroes to those told solely for amusement. 

The author makes it clear that there is considerable variation in practices between 
the Upland and Lowland Dusun and even between villages. Yet a definite pattern 
emerges for all. Dusun religion and custom are unique, but the student of Malayan life 
is constantly impressed with the many similarities to beliefs and practices found not 
only in other parts of Borneo, but also in the Philippines, Indonesia, and Malaya 
\mong widespread similarities may be cited: the idea of multiple souls, souls wandering 
and capture, the importance of priestesses or mediums who are the chief functionaries 
in nearly all gatherings. Ceremonies are complex and distinctive, yet share many acts 
with peoples of other areas—such as the possession of the mediums, the use of minia- 
ture boats to lure spirits away from the village, offerings to the guardian stones at the 
entrance to a settlement, the death watch accompanied by a constantly tended fire, 
the spreading of a fish net over the corpse to enmesh unfriendly spirits, periods of taboo 
against widow and widower. 

The chapters dealing with the life cycle and daily life likewise fall within the wide 


spread Malayan pattern with many striking resemblances. 

A particularly instructive chapter relating to the persistence of an ideal is afforded 
by the section on head-hunting. This custom had been nearly suppressed by the turn 
of the century, although villages were allowed to retain trophies already gathered. 
During the period prior to World War II, head-hunting had become a memory with 
very few individuals left who had participated in it; yet at war’s end, when the Japanest 
were disarmed, the Dusun reverted to the old ways and took heads of enemy stragglers. 

The volume is recommended to all interested in the details of native life in Malaysia 

Fay-Cooprer Cote, Santa Barbara, California 


Field Notes on Indonesia: South Celebes, 1949-50. RayMoND KENNEDY. (“Behavior 
Science Monographs.”) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1953. xxiv, 269 
pp., maps. $2.00. 


This volume of field notes presents, with little change or editing, the daily notes and 
frequent summaries of Kennedy’s researches in South Celebes. 

The study can best be appreciated when considered in terms of the author’s back- 
ground and interests. His early experience in Southeast Asia was as a teacher in the 
Philippines, and as a businessman in Indonesia. During these years he developed a 
keen interest in native life and custom and also acquired a working knowledge of 
Malay and Dutch. With this preparation he entered Yale University, obtained the 
Ph.D. degree in Sociology and Anthropology, and later became a professor in that 
institution. 

His early interest in Indonesia led to specialization in that field, and soon he had 
in preparation a monumental study which was to cover the territory then known as the 
Dutch East Indies. 
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Following World War II, he proposed an acculturation study of the six main cul 
tural divisions of Indonesia. This program was financed by the Social Scieace Research 
Council, the Coolidge Foundation, and the Viking Fund, and in July, 1949, Kennedy 
returned to Java for his sabbatical year. After nine months spent in the eastern islands 

Celebes, Ambon, Flores—and in Borneo, he went back to Java. A few days later he 
vas assassinated by natives while traveling the main road between Bandung and 
Djokjakarta. 

Briefly stated, his aim was to search out and understand patterns of cultural change 

Indonesia during the first half of the twentieth century. His method was to select 
three villages, in each culture area, which would furnish the greatest range and contrast 

from isolated to highly acculturated, from highlands to lowlands, and from pagan to 
Christian to Mohammedan. In each settlement he secured a native assistant to gather 
lata. In order to direct these helpers and also to assure uniformity he developed a sched 
ile of 266 questions covering such topics as location, migration and immigration, con 
tacts, various aspects of daily life, and persistence of old customs 

rhe questionnaire differed very little from that prepared a half century earlier by 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and by Von Luschan, for th« 

} guidance of officials and travelers in securing data on native life. The great difference 
procedt vas that Kennedy spent three days training each assistant, and then 
throughout the study of a district he moved from one to the other, checking, following 
g leads, and making perso! al notes. To this he added cata from publ shed 

ces and from interviews with officials, missionaries, and political leaders 

Certain weaknesses were apparent in the system. In order to obtain literate native 

pers who could use the schedule it was necessary to draw primarily from the upper 
classes, and hence the data were likely to be biased in favor of the ruling group. Kennedy 

lf found it difficult or impossible to deal directly with slaves or low-class individuals 
The question: hile comprehensive, was likely to draw material out of context, 
but Kennedy’s wide personal knowledge of custom and of the literature helped to over 
that drawback. Another disadvantage was the chaotic political situation, which 
many informants reluctant to declare themselves on anything related to that 
fic 
| Yespite the many difficulties a great amount of material was accumulated and, in 
part, analyzed in the field. The present volume of notes deals primarily with South 
Celebes. Other volumes are to follow 
It is impossible in a brief review to give more than an idea of the data presented 
The journal reflects changes in political ideas; changes in rank and in magical prac 
tices. It points out the influence of the movies, missionaries, and political movements it 
speeding up the acculturation process. Frequently Kennedy draws on his wide know! 
edge of Indonesia to suggest analogies with other areas; thus the stone pillars of Sadang 
re compared with Nias, the long houses of Mamasa with those of the Dyak, the dancing 
f the Buginese with that of Java. Frequently his notes reflect his views on the attempts 
of the Communists to infiltrate the various groups 

Although a key to the cultural materials is furnished, it does not supply the need 

f an index. The questionnaire used in the study is presented as an appendix; there ar 
| ilso a glossary, maps, and a partial bibliography. Some editing has been done by 
Harold C. Conklin, a long-time student of Indonesia, with competence in the Malay 
\ and Dutch languages 


Pe rhaps the best possible summary of the volume is that which appears In the fore 
vord 
word 
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It obviously does not offer an analysis oi “Acculturation in Indonesia’? which was the forma] 
title of his project. Here are the facts he gathered in pursuance of that topic along with many 
incidental theoretical observations and comments about the material. Here are the original data 
he would have used in the theoretical treatise. It is hoped that some student of culture change will 
write such a monograph and that these notes may serve this and other purposes. 


Fay-Cooper Coie, Sania Barbara, California 


The Northern States of Fiji. A. M. Hocart. (“Occasional Publication,” 11.) London: 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 1952. xvi, 304 pp., maps. 15s. 


This posthumous book by Hocart is concerned primarily with Vanua Levu, but in- 
cludes numerous useful comparisons with Lau, the subject of one of Hocart’s previous 
studies. The book is divided into two parts: a 58-page beginning section entitled ‘‘The- 
sis,” and a second part called “The Evidence.”’ The first section contains a series of 
statements on various aspects of Fijian culture, of which the most noteworthy concern 
the extent of Polynesian influence in northern Fiji, the relation of the gods and spirits 
of Fijian religion to social organization, and the pervasive nature of dual organization 
in Fijian society. The second section is an ethnographic compilation, topically arranged. 
Although in the first section, Hocart stated that he was searching for the “fundamental 
principals of Fijian society,” one will look in vain for a concise, clear set of interrelated 
propositions that make evident the Cominant characteristics of Fijian society. As for 
the second section, what relevance much of it bears to the preceding section is quite 
unclear. The second part consists primarily of ethnographic notes of varying quality 
and extent. The book as a whole falls far short of the high standards of analysis and 
presentation for which contemporary British anthropology has become so well known. 
Despite these criticisms, Hocart’s volume is a useful contribution to the ethnographic 
record on Fiji and will be welcomed by students of Oceania. 

ALEXANDER SPOEHR, Bernice P. Bishop Museum 


Explorers of the Pacific: European and American Discoveries in Polynesia. TE RANGI 
Hr1roAa (PETER H. Buck). (“‘Bernice P. Bishop Museum Special Publication,” 43.) 
Honolulu, 1953. viii, 125 pp., 12 illus., map. $1.75 


As a handsomely gotten up, excellently indexed booklet, this is a fitting publication 
of the revitalized Bishop Museum, major center of Polynesian research. It is essentially 
a listing of most of the voyages by ships’ commanders who sailed the Pacific from the 
sixteenth through the early nineteenth centuries, and is primarily concerned with 
recording individual Polynesian islands touched or sighted by them, and with properly 
crediting the European discoverer. The booklet’s main value to the ethnographer is as an 
aid in tracking down firsthand accounts of the Polynesian people at the time of Euro- 
pean contact. This is an expanded version of a section of its author’s indispensable pre- 
vious Bishop Museum Bulletin, An Introduction to Polynesian Anthropology. It is un- 
fortunate that the editor did not adhere to the original and more useful straight chrono- 
logical listing, with direct and amplified bibliographic references to each voyage. The 
present bibliography is inadequate for optimum use, and the new “‘doglegged”’ version 
of the traditional “Polynesian Triangle” still a woefully inaccurate map representation 
of the Polynesian settlement area. In both map and text the important and misnamed 
“Polynesian Outliers” are neglected. This useful booklet by no means supplants John 
Beaglehole’s long-standard classic, The Exploration of the Pacific, not cited in the work 
reviewed. 


DONALD STANLEY MARSHALL, Peabody Museum of Salem 
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River Basin Surveys Papers: Inter-Agency Archeological Salvage Program Nos. 1-6 
WaALpo R. WEDEL ef al. Foreword by FRANK H. H. RosBerts, Jr. (“Bureau of Ameri 
can Ethnology Bulletin,” 154.) Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1953 

75 


xviii, 336 pp., 40 figs., 56 plates. $1 


It is impossible to do justice to the present important but somewhat indigestible 


monograph in a short space. It involves current problems of scientific archeological 


ind paleontological salvage work in conjunction with rapidly expanding engineering 
construction by the Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army in river valleys all over the nation. It points out the failures and successes 
of the combined salvage program of the National Park Service and the Smithsonian 
Institution, and their federal, state, and other collaborators, in 1948 and 1949. It is 
also a story full of detailed and important scientific achievements in the face of frustra- 
tion due to delay or failure of government appropriations. This is an old headache for 
all those attempting basic research under normal governmental procedures. Important 
questions regarding such combined technical and scientific governmental programs are 
raised. but few answers are given 

As a highly condensed record of archeological and paleontological work accom 
plished, it is full of new details and some emerging generalizations. In the Foreword, 
Frank H. H. Roberts Jr. states that, 
since July 1946, when the first reconnaissance parties went into the field 213 reservoir areas 
located in 28 States have been surveyed. Archeological sites located and recorded have reached a 


veen carried on by River Basin Surveys at 36 sites in 15 


total of 2,350 excavations hav« 
reservoir areas in 9 States. Preliminary reports and summary articles pertaining to the results 
have appeared in various journals. More detailed reports are now being completed and thos¢ 


contained in the present volume are the first of what should be a long series of papers 


rhe first two papers (pp. 1-101, with striking illustrations, as elsewhere in this 
volume) by Waldo R. Wedel present the summary reports on the Missouri River 
Basin Archeological Survey work in 1949 and 1950, respectively. The sites surveyed and 
excavated are listed in text, tables, and maps; personnel are also listed, laboratory ac 
tivities described, and the work of the co-operating agencies given in similar form. The 
“Field Work and Exploration” sections of both reports are full of archeological details, 
many of which are new and of interest. In concluding and résumé sections Wedel, in his 
concise and lucid style, presents emerging generalizations on “‘early man”’ sites; on the 


} 


subsequent Early Woodland manifestations, which may or may not have been horti 


cultural; and on the horticultural Upper Republican villages which now show some 


definite correlations with historic tribes such as the Pawnee and Wichita. Similarly, 
the Dismal River culture has been rather definitely tied in with the late seventeenth- 
and early eighteenth-century Plains Apache occupancy, and these in turn correlate 
with the dawn of recorded White history in the region. As Wedel points out, recent 
work has not disclosed any startlingly new concepts of cultural patterns in the area, 
but it has filled in a hitherto skeletal framework and promises wider correlations if sci 
entific excavation is allowed to keep reasonable pace with the rapidly rising water of 
the dams. 

The remaining papers are of more local interest but present important new facts 
and interpretations. In “The Woodruff Ossuary, A Prehistoric Burial Site in Phillips 
County, Kansas,” Marvin F. Kivett adds new information concerning the “shell bead” 
ossuary complex of Nebraska-Kansas, which was first touched upon in the reviewer’s 
“Introduction to Nebraska Archeology” in 1935. Kivett demonstrates that in this 
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region those ossuaries where shell beads and blanks predominate are of Woodland 
origin, whereas those with few beads and abundant pottery have Upper Republican 
affiliations. His detailed descriptions and comparisons of structure, content, and skele- 
ton type are excellent, and much that was formerly obscure and puzzling now fits into 
a reasonable pattern. 

“An Archeological Survey of the Addicks Dam Basin, Southeast Texas” by Joe 
Ben Wheat is a thoroughly competent and detailed archeological report based mainly 
on four small sites near Houston, Texas. Three successive occupations are described: 
a somewhat vague nonpottery, Paleo-Indian hunter horizon; a second with local potte:y 
and intrusive Tchefuncta ware; and a third with local pottery and small arrow points 
which, it is thought, terminated in about A.D. 1600. Lithic types seem equally, if not 
more, important than ceramics and are classified and described in detail. A marginal 
culture of Southeastern type is postulated throughout, and it is pointed out that the 
area of occupation falls into the territorial and cultural range of the Akokisa tribe 
although historic linkages are not absolute. The limited and somewhat variable skeletal 
remains from these sites are analyzed by Marshall J. Newman in a short succeeding 
paper. 

Three brief papers complete this volume. That by Herbert W. Dick, ““Two Rock 
Shelters Near Tucumcari, New Mexico,” includes a gross stratigraphic and a limited 
artifactual content description which leads the author to postulate continuous occupa- 
tion of this, the Hodges site, from the late fourteenth into the middle of the sixteenth 
century by a group of simple, hunting-gathering people. In the “Geology of the Hodges 
Site, Quay County, New Mexico,” Sheldon Judson, after brief but quite detailed geo- 
logic analysis, concludes that the Hodges site “enjoys an importance out of all propor- 
tion to its antiquity or archeologic plunder” since it establishes another link in the “‘Al- 
luvial Chronology . . . which promises to add much to our understanding of the com- 
plex history of the Late Pleistocene in the Southwest.” The final very brief paper by 
Joseph R. Caldwell, “‘The Rembert Mounds, Elbert County, Georgia,” is an interesting 
bit of historicoarcheological research on an important mound group, now almost totally 
leveled, which was first described by Bartram in 1773. The pottery of Lamar type at the 
site is dated “between A.D. 1450 and 1650 [and the mound group] may not have 
been deserted for more than two hundred years before Bartram’s visit.”” Caldwell’s 
conclusions, arrived at through historic research and excavation in the still extant basal 
portions of the mound, are both interesting and rewarding. 


Wma. DuncAN StronG, Columbia University 


Copan Ceramics: A Study of Southeastern Maya Pottery. Joun M. Lonoyear, III 
Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1952. xiii, 114 pp. $5.2 


Copan is the southeast outlier of the Classic Maya ceremonial centers, and is 
remarkable for exceptional developments in calendrics and art. Longyear’s report is 
one of a group of Maya ceramic studies, initiated under A. V. Kidder’s directorship of 
the Carnegie Institution Maya archeological program. Within the next two or three 
years, with the publication of monographs still in manuscript and in press, a well- 
spaced and closely graded ceramic framework should be available for the Maya area 
The major gap which needs filling is in the western area, where the distinctive nature of 
the thus far unpublished Piedras Negras and Palenque ceramics demonstrates the 
need for better ceramic sampling. 

The Copan ceramic sequence is composed of four major periods: Archaic, Early 
Classic, Full Classic, and Post-Classic. The Early Classic period has been further divided 
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into first and second parts, distinguished by the introduction of new forms and wares 
during the period. This is not a finely subdivided sequence, as Maya sites go. Longyear 
has been confronted here with the usual disadvantages of sampling complex, long 
term sites: complex stratigraphy and the obliteration of early deposits by a major build 
ing period. The considerable amount of excavation done by others than Longyear has 
been directed nearly exclusively at architectural restoration, and has produced a mini- 
mum of subfloor material 


\ large amount of elaborate pottery from caches and tombs has come from Copan 


It is worth recording that here, as everywhere sampled in the Maya area, there is no 


sharp dichotomy between the ceramics from tombs and from midden refuse. This sug 
gests a less rigid class structure or perhaps less specialization in mortuary ceremonies 
than in Peru, where utilitarian and tomb ceramics are reported to be almost completely 
distinct. 

rhe pre-Classic (Archaic) materials from Copan are meager but come from an area 
toward the edge of the Maya acropolis, and show a stylistic transition into the Early 
Classic ceramics. They show, according to Longyear, their closest similarity with ceram 
ics from the Uloa and Comayagua valleys in Honduras to the south. Longyear assumes 
an invasion of cultist rulers from the Peten to account for the introduction of Classic 
Maya architecture and stelae, perhaps a reasonable explanation, but in the light of the 
smooth Formative-Classic cultural transition documented elsewhere in the Maya area, 
not the only possible explanation. Perhaps the cultist leaders were here during the 
Archaic period and merely absorbed Classic cultural innovations from their colleagues 
to the north 

‘here is a clearly written section on the development of Mesoamerican chronology 
which should be of interest to the general student (pp. 67-84). The illustrations give an 
excellent sampling of the exceptionally handsome ceramics of the Classic Maya 


GEORGE W. BRAINERD, Southwest Museum (Los Angeles) 


Stone-Worker’s Progress: A Study of Stone Implements in the Pitt Rivers Museum 
g 


Str Francis H. S. KNow ies, BART Pitt Rivers Museum Occasional Papers on 
Technology,” 6.) Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1953. 120 pp., 24 figs. 15s 


This is a laboratory manual for students working on the collections in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum. It is an introduction to the techniques of flint-chipping, with specific 
reference by catalog number to 24 specimens in the Museum. There are, in addition, 
two elementary chapters, on the techniques used by modern primitive peoples, and on 
the Stone Age phases including their chronology. The chief value of this manual outside 
of the Pitt Rivers Museum is in the discussion of the 


variation in type ol bulb in 
relation to the use of a hard (stone) or soft (wooden) hammer, and in the des« ription 
of the “turned edge technique” of producing a blade, first published upon by Knowles 
in a previous paper in this series. There is a good index, and a bibliography cites the 
vorks of 73 authors, omitting, however, the only other manual on this subject known to 
the reviewer, that by H. Holmes Ellis, published in 1940 


E. F. GREENMAN, University of Michigan 

The Indus Civilization. Sirk MORTIMER WHEELER. (“The Cambridge History of India,” 
Supplementary Volume.) New York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. xi, 98 
pp., 13 figs., 24 plates, 2 plans. $3 
According to Wheeler’s prefatory note, this short volume “‘is in fact a new chapter 

for Volume I of the Cambridge History of India and is designed to conform with the 
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scope properly imposed by that setting.”’ By necessity, therefore, it consists of a brief rh 
introduction to the subject, repeating once more the much published facts regarding cycles 
the Indus civilization. rated 
The reader familiar with earlier literature will find little new in the present work, Wir 
although Wheeler’s discussion of the over-all nature of the civilization and his list of to th 

the Harappan sites known in 1953 are both interesting and useful. For the beginner, cally 
Wheeler has presented within his imposed limits a clear-cut, well organized picture of Paleo! 
the Indus sites themselves, their contents and the significance thereof, and their dates. tained 
His characteristically cautious, lucid style and his careful differentiation between fact sidiar 
and hypothesis should be especially valuable aids to such readers. luvial 
Having been primarily responsible for the recent discovery that both Mohenjo-daro TI 
and Harappa contained walled citadels, Wheeler dwells somewhat on the warlike aspects which 
of the Harappan civilization. The belief that these were among the fortified sites en- these 
countered by invading “Aryans” about 1500 B.C. may be valid. Pending further evi- a stra 
dence, however, the reviewer feels the military theme may have been overdrawn, since to the 
the relatively small number and the primitive types of weapons found in the Indus other 
valley belie the theory that the Harappans were a warlike people decre 
Wheeler, like Piggott before him, is among the few archeologists to have noted that excell 
the major excavations and publications on which present knowledge of the Indus civili- | on th 
zation is based were deficient in detailed stratigraphic record, making it impossible to and I 
obtain a fine chronology within the 2500-1500 B.C. time span of the largest sites. Un- ties d 
fortunately, Wheeler has apparently used this fact as an excuse for limiting his descrip Ir 
tions of Indus pottery types to two short pages. This is even more unfortunate since pres 
there is not one plate and only a single line-drawn text figure illustrating the unique and with 
sometimes impressive wares found in the area. In the reviewer’s mind, this is a serious ologi 
fault, even in a work intended for beginners. Wor 
The Cambridge University Press may be commended for the excellent format, asse! 
type face, and the high quality of plates and figures found in this volume. KO 
EUGENE C. WorMAN, JR., McLean, Virginia virol 

Kharga Oasis in Prehistory. G. CAtoN-THompson. London: Athlone Press, 1952. xx, “ai 
213 pp., 128 plates, 38 figs. 70s | eh 
This impressive volume sets forth the definitive results of three seasons’ excavations | half 
carried out between 1930 and 1933 under the auspices of the Royal Anthropological sity 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in the Kharga Oasis, situated west of the Nil The 
between latitudes 24° and 26° N. The delay of nearly twenty years has been somewhat son 
bridged by a series of summary papers, but the present work contains the full report Ach 
for the first time. It most certainly constitutes a worthy sequel to the well-known se- loca 
ries of outstandingly important contributions to the subject by Miss G. Caton-Thomp ont 


son in collaboration with Miss E. W. Gardener. Although undertaken in the first in vith 


stance for the express purpose of throwing fresh light on the origins of the Predynastic autl 
communities of the Nile Valley, the greater part of the field work in the Kharga Oasis as ti 
was concerned with Paleolithic sequence. This Oasis is the southernmost of an impor that 
tant group of oases lying in the Libyan Desert west of the lower and middle portion: lith 
of the Nile Valley. It is situated at the bottom of a deep depression scooped out of the | 
desert plateau by wind erosion. This depression is deep enough to reach the water table or 
that underlies wide areas of the Sahara. For the study of past climatic conditions and the 
their correlation with the remains of human activity, the region presents opportunities tha 


seldom surpassed anywhere in the Old World 


| 
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rhe geologic and physiographic evidence demonstrates that here two major pluvial 
cycles occurred during Middle and Upper Pleistocene times, and that these were sepa 
rated by an arid interval of unknown duration (presumably correlative with the Riss 
Wiirm Interglacial of the Alps) when relatively dry conditions prevailed, comparable 
to those of the present. Deposits referable to the earlier of these cycles are archeologi 
cally sterile, but those of the second testify to prolonged occupation of the area by 
Paleolithic hunters. On the basis of the geological evidence, as well as that of the con 
tained human industries, these may be chronologically subdivided into a series of sub 
sidiary fluctuations characterized by successive erosion intervals and periods when al- 
luvial and tufaceous sediments were being accumulated. 

The Paleolithic horizons of the floor of the Oasis occur in deposits of extinct springs 
which stand up as mounds, the ancient vents being plugged by aeolian sand. Some of 
these springs proved to be archeologically sterile, but collectively six of them yielded 
a stratified sequence of materials covering the range from the Upper Acheulian down 
to the local Neolithic. The artifacts from the sites of the scarp of the depression, on the 
other hand, occurred in gravels, silts, and tufas, indicating periods of increased and 
decreased rainfall as expressed by the stream deposits. Throughout, the sections are 
excellently described and figured in such a way that the climatic interpretation based 
m them can be easily followed. As regards her attempted correlation of the Pleistocene 
and Recent deposits of all sites, Caton-Thompson scrupulously indicates all uncertain 
ties due to gaps in the record 

In such an extremely brief review it is only possible to hint at the essential facts 
presented by the author. It is, however, abundantly clear that although this book deals 
th a restricted area it contains much invaluable data for the general Paleolithic arche 
ologist and should therefore be available in all the main anthropological libraries 
Worthy of special mention are Caton-Thompson’s detailed analysis of the complet 
assemblage of Upper Acheulian materials (the first of its kind) from Mound-Spring 
KO;o (pp. 54-73), and her skillful analysis of the dependence of prehistoric man on en 

ironmental conditions in the chapters on the Post-Levalloisian developments. Indeed, 
the presentation of the material is at all times a model of clarity; the maps, plans, sec 
tion, and diagrams in the text maintain a consistently high standard; the cclored 
physiographic maps and sections are excellent; and the plates, of which there are 128 in 
half-tone and line, leave little to be desired. Finally, the Athlone Press of the Univer 
sity of London should be congratulated on the truly handsome production of the book 
The only point of criticism that comes to the reviewer’s mind concerns Caton-Thomp 
son’s failure to discuss in detail the undeniable relationships between the Upper 
Acheulian, Achculio-Levalloisian and Levalloisian (Lower and Upper) of the Kharg 
localities with comparable developments in other parts of northern and eastern Africa 
on the one hand, and the Near East, on the other. For this Oasis is strategically situated 
vith respect to each of these three major areas, and it would be important to have th« 
author’s views concerning the relationships of the earlier assemblages set forth as full) 
as in the case of the Post-Levalloisian developments In the meantime, it is to be hoped 
that in the not too distant future a companion volume will be produced on the Pale: 
lithic sequence in the middle and lower portions of the Nile Valley, carrying on from the 
point where K. S. Sandford’s and W. J. Arkell’s investigations left off. For herein lies 
the key to establishing a firm correlation between the sequence of the Kharga Oasis and 
that of the eastern portion of the Mediterranean basin 


L. Movivs, Jr., Harvard Universit 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Man, Time, and Fossils: The Story of Evolution. RutH Moore. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1953. xvii, 411 pp., 32 plates, 71 text drawings. $5.75. 


This volume is a companion to Gods, Graves, and Scholars. It presents a readable 
and nontechnical account of major figures who contributed to our present under- 
standing of man’s origins and development and of the significance of their work. Al- 
though Miss Moore writes extremely well and communicates the fascination and satis- 
factions of evolutionary study, her book unfortunately has serious weaknesses when 
viewed with an eye toward its possible adoption for supplementary course reading. 

A reporter’s account of the development of a field of investigation couched in terms 
of the people who plzyed major roles must be selective, but the contributions of Lartet, 
Gregory, and Simpson, among others, would seem to have been worth mentioning 
There is also a teudency to treat as criginal with an individual the entire body of 
interpretation which he expressed, even though this may have been merely a reflection 
of the thought of his time or of some of his predecessors. An example of this is the ascrip- 
tion to Lamarck of the entire elaboration of the concept of the chain of being. This is 
perhaps a scholarly objection and should probably not weigh too heavily in assessing 
a popular account. 

The most serious criticisms have to do with Moore’s rather uncritical acceptance of 
highly debatable propositions. Giantism in early man, while admittedly a possibility, 
is by no means universally accepted as a probability, and the reservations of Straus 
with regard to the acceptance of a brachiating ancestor and to the possibly exaggerated 
interpretation of the human features of the Australopithecinae find no place in her 
discussion. 

Even more one-sided is her presentation of the case for a late appearance of Homo 
sapiens. This runs throughout her book and is sharply focused in Part III. She does 
not face the very real difficulties posed by the Swanscombe and Fontéchevade fossils, 
nor does she seem to recognize the inconsistencies implicit in her citations of Oakley’s 
dates. 

If used in an introductory course, this book, and particularly Part II], would 
certainly require a great deal of additional material and highly critical discussion. It 
can, however, be considered as stimulating and informative for the layman, and it 
might well light the flame in some high-school student. Although Moore might justi- 
fiably be described as somewhat weak in the words, she can be credited with having 
heard the music. 


Rosert W. Euricu, Brooklyn College 


Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire: Vol. III. West Indian and American 
Territories. R. R. Kuczynskt. London: Oxford University Press, 1953. xiii, 497 pp., 
tables. $13.00. 


The population of the West Indian and American Territories of the British Colonial 
Empire consists predominantly of Negroes, although in Trinidad, Tobago, and Guiana, 
perhaps 35-40 per cent are East Indians and their descendants. There are also about 
25,000 East Indians in Jamaica and a few thousands of Chinese in Guiana, Trinidad, 
and Jamaica. It would appear that between 1921 and 1946 the reduction of the death 
rate was about twice as large as the reduction of the birth rate. Unless the hardships 
of life increase rapidly and raise the death rate, these trends will probably continue for 
as much as two or three decades. As in the earlier volumes, there is a full statement 
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regarding the status of demographic work in each colony, as well as the results of the 
work done. The study thus makes available materials not readily accessible elsewhere. 
Kuczynski’s untimely death occurred before the completion oi this report, but his 
daughter completed the task, and, in the reviewer’s opinion, did it in a highly creditable 

manner 
WARREN S. THompson, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) 


LINGUISTICS 
Les Langues du Monde. By a group of linguists under the direction of A. MEILLET and 
MarceL CoHEN. New edition. Paris: Société de Linguistique de Paris, Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1952. xlii, 1,296 pp., 21 maps. 


rhe need for a new edition of Les Langues du Monde, which first appeared in 1924, 
has long been felt. As the only survey of the languages of the world (if we exclude the 
obsolete though still interesting work of Friedrich Miiller) which includes extensive 
linguistic information, it has long discharged a unique function. 

The present edition marks a great improvement over the 1924 work in a number of 
respects. In the first edition, certain languages were entirely omitted. Other families 
or areas received very cursory and inadequate treatment. This was partly the result of 
a policy of utilizing the talents of French linguists only. We now have sections on Aus- 
tralian and Tasmanian languages by Schmidt and one on Paleo-Siberian languages by 
Jakobson, which help fill some of the most conspicuous gaps in the older treatment. 

nother respect in which improvement may be noted is the more extensive and carefully 
prepared bibliographies in place of some of those in the older edition which bore all 
the marks of hasty improvisation. Praiseworthy also is the policy of illustrating almost 
every language group or subgroup by a short analyzed text. All of this shows in the 
more liberal bulk of the present edition, 1,198 pages of actual text as against 712 of 
the earlier version. On the whole the new edition is also less ethnocentric in the amount 
of space assigned to exotic languages. However, certain areas are still rather slighted, 
e.g., the “Papuan” languages. Presentation of the indigenous languages of the western 
hemisphere in 253 pages, while an improvement, is still far behind what their intrinsic 
importance would require. Lack of linguistic information is a partial but far from suff 
cient explanation. The ideal of a truly well-balanced set of comparable sketches of the 
languages of the world based on correct genetic classifications is still far from fulfill 
ment. 

It is not possible to comment on the innumerable questions of linguistic detail which 
arise in a volume of this sort. In general the factual errors are no greater than might be 
reasonably expected in a work of this bulk. The sketches themselves vary between two 
poles: those which give extremely detailed information about the distribution and size 
of the populations which speak the language with little linguistic information, and those 
which stress the purely linguistic facts and are less detailed on matters of ethnic 
classification. The selection of linguistic facts and manner of presentation range from 
modern structural preser.tations to traditional historically oriented expositions. This 
produces a lack of comparability of data which, however, would be extremely difficult 
to avoid in the present state of linguistic science. 

Many questions regarding genetic classification are raised by a volume of this kind, 
and an adequate critique is not possible here. I should like, however, to comment on 
two of the many problems in this area arising out of the present work. Under Mixe 
Soke (p. 1075) and Totonac (p. 1076), the assertion by McQuown of the relationship of 
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Maya, Mixe-Soke, and Totonac is reported. I have arrived independently at the same 
conclusion. I would certainly include Huave as well in a Mexican branch of Penutian 
Swadesh likewise arrived at the conclusion of a Mexican Penutian branch containing 
Mixe-Zoque-Huave-Maya-Totonac independently of both McQuown and myself. 
McQuown would apparently exclude Huave on the basis of the note on p. 1085. 

One somewhat startling classification cannot be passed over in silence. This is the 
decision to consider the Malayo-Polynesian languages as consisting of two independent 
though possibly related families and assigning them separate chapters. The first sec- 
tion contains Indonesian and Polynesian languages, the second Melanesian and Micro- 
nesian. There is not the slightest linguistic justification for this division. Even the 
most cautious should admit the relation of Melanesian languages to the general Malayo 
Polynesian family when we consider that two of the languages of Melanesia, Ulawa and 
Sa’a, are utilized by Dempwolff in reconstructing Proto-Malayo-Polynesian. Moreover 
Polynesian is far more closely related to Melanesian and Eastern Micronesian languages 
than to those of Indonesia. Micronesia is here included with Melanesia in one inde- 
pendent family. Micronesia may be a geographical entity but it is certainly not a lin- 
guistic one. The islands of the extreme west go with those of the Philippines and In- 
donesia. There is a sharp break between these and the major section of Micronesian 
languages whose «ffiliations lie to the east with Melanesian and Polynesian. No ethnol- 
ogist should be led astray by the treatment here or by Sidney Ray’s various statements 
concerning Indonesian “elements” in Melanesian languages. These “elements” includ 
pronouns and basic vocabulary and follow the sound laws described by Dempwolff 

In spite of these and many other details that might be criticized, the present re 
viewer feels that the new edition of Les Langues du Monde is the best work we have at 
present on the topic of world language classification and description. It will no doubt 
be as generally utilized as was its predecessor. 


Josepu H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education. (“Monographs on Fundamental Educa- 
tion,” VIII.) Paris: UNESCO, 1953. 156 pp. $1.00. 

African Languages and English in Education. (“Educational Studies and Documents,” 
2.) Paris: Education Clearing House, UNESCO, 1953. 91 pp. 


The first of these two works is an amazing volume, and one that should be gratifying 
to anthropologists and linguists, since it embodies so much of what has been developed 
in modern linguistics and in the field of planned cultural change. The problem with 
which it deals is succinctly stated (p. 6): 

We have then the fact that over one-half of the world’s population is illiterate and that a 
large proportion of the children of school age are not in school or are learning through a tongue 
which is not their own. We have the proposition that education is best carried on through the 
mother tongue of the pupil, but we have too the fact that between the proposition and its realiza 


tion many complex and difficult problems arise. It is with these problems that this volume is con 
cerned. 


Following a seven-page Introduction, which concisely lays most of the ghosts of 
the past about the nature of language, the distinction between language and writing, 
and the relation of language to education, it details the factors—political, linguistic, 
sociocultural, economic, and financial—that have a significant bearing upon the de- 
cisions made and the policies adopted in different parts of the world 

The volume contains a continent by continent survey of the current use of vernacu- 
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lar languages in education, a report of the UNESCO Meeting of Specialists, and some 
case histories, including the Tarascan Project in Mexico, Bahasa Indonesian as a Na 
tional Language, Iloilo in the Philippines, Akan in the Gold Coast, and others. The 
case histories vividly illustrate what can happen when any of the factors cited in the 
Introduction are not taken into consideration. 


curriculum of the school, where the second language is either the official language of 


e volume is concerned also with the introduction of a second language in the 


the government or other political subdivision, or one of the world languages associated 
vith Western science and technology. “ And we emphasize strongly the fact that 
a teacher must not be considered as trained to do an adequate job of teaching English or 
French or Spanish as a foreign language simply because he speaks that language as 
a native and has studied the conventional grammar.”’ On adult education in the ver 
nacular, “An adult will continue to learn only as he sees that his literacy will further his 
economic, social, or cultural improvement.” 

When one considers that the “experts” convened represented many national groups, 
experience with different cultural areas and languages, and a variety of professional 
identifications and approaches to these problems, it is remarkable that so much con 
sistency in attitude and methods for attacking the problem should emerge in the final 
report, and that this should, on the whole, be consistent with what we know of modern 
inguistics and anthropology. That the conclusions and recommendations should be so 
undogmatically presented is evidence that diplomacy is not dead in all spheres of inter 
national relations 

Tne second report is based upon a meeting of experts on the use in education of 
\frican languages in relation to English, where English is the accepted second language, 
held at Jos, Nigeria, i 


n November, 1952. This is a much less satisfactory report than 
the first one, partly because its participants are not aware of all the points made in the 
first report, and partly because the “experts” are all drawn from those associated with 
British administration in the African territories or South African with similar problems, 
so that certain parochial attitudes are manifested in the discussion of the problem. 

It deals with the probiem of instruction in native African languages, the training of 
native teachers, the production of printed materials in the native languages, the appro 
priate time for the introduction of English into the curriculum, and how and with what 
materiais this should be done. It is also concerned with whether English speech should 
be taught before the introduction of reading materials in English 

For American Africanists, the most valuable section is an appendix which lists the 
languages, their distribution, the number of speakers, and the major dialects, and teach 
ing materials that have been printed in them. 


EpWARD A. KENNARD, Veterans Administration Hospital (Downey, Illinois) 


The Structure and Development of Russian. W. K. MattruHews. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. ix, 225 pp. $6.00. 


Matthews’ book represents a not-too-successful attempt to do the very useful job 
implied by the title: to give a précis of Russian linguistic structure and history 

he first part, dealing with the structure of Modern Russian, presents a curious 
mixture of traditional phonetics and grammar with attempts at a more modern state 
ment, the result being satisfactory for neither purpose. There is considerable confusion 
on the phonemic level, where both definitions and analysis are lacking in acumen. In 
morphology, the traditional grammatical categories are discussed and often not too well 
paraphrased. The same can be said about syntax 
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A short chapter on dialects appears at the end of the first part, in which major dialect 
areas are delimited by their phonological characteristics. A concise map is also included 
in the text, together with some vowel tables. Again, the same confusion of phonemic 
and phonetic concepts prevails as in the structural sketch. 

The second part of the book, an outline of Russian language history, treats the sub- 
ject in the nineteenth-century tradition, with major emphasis on sound laws and para- 
digms. Since in historical linguistics this tradition is not completely outdated, this part 
of Matthews’ book is less disappointing than the first. 

The third part containing reading selections from different periods with free English 
translations is not too useful because of the lack of analytical annotations. 

The bibliography at the end (pp. 204-10) lacks a number of the really important 
structural items, such as Roman Jakobson’s well-known papers on the Russian verb 
and noun, both from the 30’s and more recent ones. 

In addition to the methodological flaws pointed out above, Matthews’ book also 
contains a number of factual errors. On the whole, it is unfortunately too sketchy and 
too poorly organized to serve as a survey book for the beginner, and it does not contain 
enough information to serve as a reference book to the Slavicist. 


Pau L. Garvin, Georgetown University 


Grammaire Elé. G. Bon. Glossaire Elé-Francais. F. Nicotas. (““Memoires de l’In- 
stitut Francais d’Afrique Noire,” 24.) Dakar: IFAN, 1953. 455 pp., 23 figs. 2.750 frs. 


The language treated in these two monographs is of the Grussi group, Gur sub- 
division of Niger-Congo, spoken near Koudougou up the Black Volta. There are appar- 
ently three main dialects, mapped by Nicolas and called by him A, B, and C. 

Bon’s grammar begins with a sketchy (3 pp.) treatment of phonology, largely an 
explanation of his orthography, which appears to be partly broad-phonetic, partly 
morpho-phonemic—a heady mixture. Then follows the lengthy morphology, a grouping 
of forms under traditional Latin categories which appear to be taken as givens. This is 
followed by an ample treatment of syntax, again in outmoded terms; e.g., “Pour le 
Noir, dés qu’une action est faite en vue d’une autre, un mot de liaison n’est plus néces- 
saire.”” This section, like the preceding one, has the virtue that it includes copious 
citation of examples, and in that sense, the monograph is worth having. 

Nicolas’ Glossary contains a somewhat fuller account of L’élé phonetics than Bon’s 
Grammar, without, however, marking tones. This lack seriously vitiates the utility of 
the glossary for comparative work. There are also a chapter on morphology, a few pages 
of texts, and some 250 pages of glossary. 

Unfortunately these two monographs cannot be said to constitute a definitive work 
on L’élé. One wishes that the two authors had co-ordinated their work, since they some 
times give conflicting information, or engage in needless duplication. In short, the great 
advantages to be gained from co-operative effort do not seem to have been utilized by 
the authors. Since neither mentions the other’s work, it may be inferred that circum- 
stances prevented such interchange. 

D. L. OtmsteD, Yale University 
Les Langues Mandé-Sud du Groupe Mana-Busa. A. Prost. (“Mémoires de |’Institut 

Francais d’Afrique Noire,” 26.) Dakar: IFAN, 1953. 182 pp., maps. 1.350 frs. 

The author, a member of the Missionnaires d’Afrique (Péres Blancs), first went to 
Africa in 1929. This monograph presents the results of his linguistic research, and is to 
be welcomed. It contains grammatical sketches of nine languages: Bobo-Fing, Nwéa, 
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Mwa, Bé, Guro, Yauré, Wé, Da, Mana, and comparative vocabularies of these and ten 
other languages of the named group, which is included in the Mandingo subdivision 
of Niger-Congo. 

The author’s interest, in the grammatical sketches, is clearly in morphology, and 
phonology is hardly treated, except for a brief explanation of symbols in the introduc- 
tion. Only two tones, high and low, are marked, but this must be acknowledged an im- 
provement over many of the treatments of the languages of the area. The sketches are 
certainly worthy of study, though hardly full enough to be conclusive on any point 
[The comparative vocabularies, which include 408 words plus personal pronouns and 
numerals, are the meat of the volume, and constitute a real contribution to our linguistic 
knowledge of the area. The excellent maps are all too few. 

The work is a worthy addition to the IFAN series, and it is to be hoped that Father 
Prost will provide us with further examples of his valuable linguistic work 

D. L. O_mstep, Yale University 


The Idoma Language. Idoma Wordlists. Idoma Chrestomathy. Idoma Proverbs. Roy C 
\BRAHAM. Oturkpo, Benue Province, Nigeria: published by the author on behalf of 
the Idoma Native Administration, 1951. 260 pp. 30s. 


The four parts of this volume contain a grammar of Idoma, 45 classified wordlists, 
a set of texts with translations, and 338 proverbs, with trarslations and brief explana 
tions. The printing is a photolithographic reproduction of the author’s carefully pre 
pared typescript. The wordlists, texts for reading, and proverbs are well chosen and 
from a most useful adjunct to the grammar. 

The important part of this book is the grammar—the first really usable grammar of 
a Nigerian Kwa language. The chapter on “Elision and Linkage” discusses the system 
atic changes of tone and vowel which occur in the compounding of words and is the 
key to the whole sound system. Having solved this problem, Abraham arrives at a 
substantially phonemic orthography. (He has an unnecessarily bad conscience about 
omitting the positionally-conditioned “low-mid” tone from his notation.) He is thus 
enabled to give a quite straightforward presentation of the grammar, and adds to it 
many illustrative examples. I found the book most useful in the field. 

The relatively high price results from the fact that although the Idoma Native 
Authority supported the production of the book with a grant, it in no way subsidizes it. 

Rosert G. ARMSTRONG, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Grammaire de la langue tahitienne. R. D. Lovy and L. J. Bouce. (“Publications de la 
Société des Océanistes,”’ 2.) Paris: Musée de l’Homme, 1953. 96 pp 


This book, written by the missionary R. D. Lovy, edited by L. J. Bouge, a former 
governor of Tahiti (the combined contribution hereafter referred to as that of “‘the 
writer”), and published with the assistance of the Ministére de la France and of the 
Commission du Pacifique-Sud, is incredibly bad. The reviewer makes no pretense of 
knowing Tahitian; the criticism is leveled at the organization of the book. The editor 
says of the grammar (p. 4): 


Au reproche, qui pourrait lui étre addressé qu’elle n’est pas congue suivant une méthode 
moderne qui tend a remplacer celle que nous avons adoptée, nous ajouterons simplement que la 
place reste libre pour une grammaire tahitienne qui remplirait avec plus d’efficacité que la nétre le 
but recherché: celui d’étre accessible aux autochtones, et aux personnes vivant en Océanie, 
desireuses d’apprendre la langue du pays. 
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The confusion of aims here is reflected in the book. One wonders in what sense the editor 
felt that the accessibility of the book to a native speaker might be a goal worth striving 
for; certainly not to teach him the language. The complete disregard for the needs of 
a beginner renders it of little value to him as an introduction to the language. The 
book can be said to be “accessible” to such people only in the sense of being available, 
not in that of being usable. 

The structure of the book is that of a practical grammar. There are 26 lessons and 
a list of conversational phrases. Each of the lessons generally consists of four parts: a 
section regarding the language, an extremely long list of vocabulary, and then a small 
number of French sentences and an approximately equal number of sentences in Tahi- 
tian. The sentences in Tahitian translate the French sentences (or vice versa), but this 
fact is not indicated by the authors. The material of the language is presumably pre- 
sented in a standard orthography. 

With few exceptions the long list of vocabulary in a lesson has very little to do with 
the sentences. There are some instances in which not more than one word in the 
vocabulary appears in the sentences. It is the reviewer’s impression that no attempt 
was made to gear the sentences in with the grammatical statements. 

The lists of conversational phrases (besides the one at the end, there are few others 
which are beneficially inserted in place of vocabularies) are the only sign of interest in 
useful sentence material. The sentence sections are devoted to varied topics with no 
effort to grade them by difficulty, length, or any other criterion. Although some of the 
sentences deal with topics such as daily life and legends which lead to the appearance 
of additional useful sentences, the reviewer cannot help mentioning the following: the 
sentences of lessons 5 and 6 are devoted to ‘““Conséquences de l’alcoolisme 4 Tahiti au 
siécle dernier”; those of lesson 11 are replaced by a “Tableau du nom des nuits usité 
autrefois en Océanie’’; those of 18 to verses from Ecclesiastes; those of 19 to an “Extrait 
des lois en vigueur sous le régne de Tehaapapa, reine de Huahine et Maioiti en 1883.” 

The grammatical treatment is in traditional style and gives some inkling of the 
structure of Tahitian. However, at least the reviewer found much in the sentences which 
he could not understand from the grammatical statements. This is due partly to the 
disconnection of the sentences from everything else, but, in addition, it is probably also 
due to the insufficient understanding on the part of the writer of the syntax of the 
language. 

The reviewer would not recommend this book at all to a person who wanted to 
learn Tahitian and knew no other Polynesian language. The book may perhaps be useful 
to some extent to someone who either already knows another Polynesian language or 
is prepared to make an independent analysis. As for the statements about the language, 
these are occasionally somewhat helpful, but nearly always poorly organized. 

IstpORE DyeEn, Yale Universit) 


CULTURE CONTACT AND CULTURE CHANGE 
Culture Change: An Analysis and Bibliography of Anthropological Sources. FELIX M. 
KEEsING. (‘‘Stanford Anthropological Series,” 1.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. ix, 242 pp. $4.00. 


This book, which happily inaugurates a new anthropological series, is the first prod- 
uct of a program of studies of culture in its dynamic aspects now being carried on with 
in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Stanford University. Described 
as a work tool, the volume presents a chronological bibliography (Part II), arranged 
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alphabetically by author for each year in the period 1865-1952, of 4,212 titles, chiefly 
the work of professional anthropologists, selected as having some theoretical or 
methodological significance in dealing with phenomena of culture change. An analytical 
survey and parallel historical commentary on the bibliography, by decades from 1870 
to 1939 and yearly thereafter, and an assessment of the present position of studies of 
culture dynamics in which Keesing outlines a frame of reference for organizing the field, 
comprise Part I of the book. 

Within the broad limits of the criteria employed, the listing tends to be exhaustive 
rather than selective. The omissions noted by the reviewer, albeit after only a first 
checking against his files, were for the most part minor ones or were in the main, as in 
the case of Weinrich’s recent Languages in Contact, somewhat peripheral to the intended 
scope of the compilation. More than 300 professional journals and other serial publica 
tions, including such recondite anthropological sources as the Southern Workman, The 
Vonist and Popular Science Monthly, are cited. There are numerous references to writ- 
ngs in German, French, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, Swedish, and a half-dozen other 
languages, in about the given order of frequency. A relatively small number of works 
by scholars in other social science disciplines, chiefly sociology, are also listed, although 
the criteria for their inclusion appear arbitrary: the Lynds’ Middletown and Whyte’s 
Street Corner Society are listed, but such books as Ogburn’s Social Change, Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, and Maclver’s Social Causation 
are not. 

Specialists in the field will undoubtedly welcome the comprehensive coverage pro 
vided. If the reviewer’s experience is typical, readers will discover many new references 
that will send them scurrying to libraries in a mood of high excitement. However, 
students and nonspecialists, particularly colleagues in other social sciences, are likely to 
be overwhelmed by what Keesing has aptly dubbed “‘a fertile disorder of ideas and case 
materials.” Although the introductory survey provides some rough guide-lines, one 
feels that the initiated and uninitiated alike would find greater profit in a more highly 
selected, annotated, and classified listing. Moreover, the chronological form of presenta- 
tion, while well suited to the primary purpose of revealing the development of theory 
and method, in the absence of indexes or cross-referencing (e.g., by author, tribe, area, 
or topic) makes the materials less easily usable for other purposes. 

Part I, entitled “Culture Change—An Analytical Survey,” comprises 94 tightly 
packed pages that constitute in effect an abridged history of anthropological theory 
as it unfolds in the 100 years’ literature under review. References to the bibliography 
are liberally interposed throughout the text, but it must be reported that this practice 
has the unfortunate result of compelling the reader constantly to leaf back and forth 
between text and bibliography. In this section one discovers with delight critical asides, 
summations, apposite quotations, and suggestive hypothetical formulations, such as 
that sketched on page 89, that are of great interest in their own right. 

Most anthropologists will probably agree with Keesing’s appraisal of the present 
position of theory and method in this field—that it is weak, poorly integrated, and in 
need of conceptual clarification. Within a more general frame of reference Keesing 
suggests a number of problem areas that he feels subsume the data and concepts in- 
volved in culture change. These are: long-term cultural development and change, 
innovation, processes of cultural transfer, “values” and culture change, voluntary and 
involuntary change, rates of change: loci of stability and change, cultural disorganiza- 
tion, cultural reorganization, tensions and change, and the individual and change. A 
number of other special problems are also noted. Although a sampling of the more re- 
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cent literature is given in the brief discussions of these topics, one wishes that Keesing 
would have cast the entire bibliography into these categories. However, given a field 
with such ill-defined parameters as culture change, this is probably too much to ask. 
Additional materials of an inventory type, including “analyses of important fields 
of work, tabulations and codifications of significant hypotheses, [and] compilation of 
critical case materials,” in addition to creative and experimental studies in which these 
tools can be put to work, are promised by the Stanford group. One hopes that the scope 
of these studies will be extended to encompass significant work in other disciplines 
dealing with problems of human behavior, but in any event their appearance will be 
eagerly awaited by all students of culture change. 
JosepPH B. CASAGRANDE, Washington, D. C. 


Ensayos sobre Indigenismo. JuAN Comas. Prologue by MANuEL GAmio. Mexico: 
Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, 1953. xiv, 272 pp., 11 plates. 


In his preface to this collection of essays, Gamio points out that most discussions of 
Indianist policy in Spanish America have reflected the extreme stands taken by staunch 
Hispanophiles, on the one hand, and unconditional Indigenistas, on the other. The 
author, Comas, is in an excellent position to evaluate these two opposed poinis of view 
and to adopt a middle-ground position, since he is a naturalized Mexican of Spanish 
origin. All of the articles contained in the present study reflect the balance and sanity 
that have characterized Comas’ numerous other papers on the subject of Jndigenismo. 

The fiftec.: essays included in this collection have all been published previously over 
a period of twelve years (1942-1953). Ten appeared in América Indigena, while five 
were published in other books and journals. Some of these are now out of print, and the 
remainder are otherwise inaccessible, which is the reason for their having been reissued 
by the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano. In most cases the articles have been pub- 
lished entirely in their original form. This has resulted in a certain amount of repetition 
that could have been avoided by a little editing. Two essays have been somewhat re- 
vised; at least in La Historia del Indigenismo en México and Panorama Continental del 
Indigenismo, recent data and activities have been included so as to bring the articles 
up to date. 

While varied in subject matter, all of the essays are intended to call attention to the 
serious cultural, social, and economic problems that beset indigenous minorities 
throughout the western hemisphere and that affect large sectors of some American na- 
tions. Although most of the articles rely heavily upon Mexican data, it is the author’s 
stated premise that the propositions and conclusions are generally applicable in all 
parts of America where Indianist problems similar to those of Mexico are encountered. 
It seems to me that this premise implies a far greater similarity of socioeconomic and 
cultural problems throughout Spanish America than is warranted by the facts as we 
know them. It also suggests that the essays under discussion are far broader in their 
scope than is the case. 

Actually the degree to which the findings reported in these fifteen essays are applica- 
ble to Spanish America as a whole is far from uniform. Some, such as the article treat- 
ing the Trique Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico, deal with problems of an entirely local char- 
acter, and their conclusions consist merely of a series of highly concrete suggestions. 
Others, such as one entitled ““Legalidad y Realidad del Trato Dado a los Indigenas de 
América entre los Siglos XV a XX,” are truly pan-Spanish American in scope. The 
titles of several essays are misleading. Thus one, broadly entitled “La Discriminacién 
Racial en América,” deals only with the racist theories of Arthur Posnansky and Oli- 
veira Vianna. 
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These criticisms, however, should not obscure the fact that the studies of Comas 
have great sincerity and merit and that the author has pioneered in several important 
directions in the Spanish American field. In fact Mexico has probably given more system- 
atic attention to the welfare of aboriginal groups than any other Spanish American 
republic, and Comas is one of the most earnest and prolific exponents of his adopted 
country. It thus behooves those who are concerned with these problems to study his 
essays with care. 

HARRY TsCHOPIK, JR., American Museum of Natural History 


From Black to White in South Australia. RONALD and CATHERINE BERNDT. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 313 pp. $5.00 

The Negro Freedman. HENDERSON H. Donan. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952 
270 pp. $4.00 


These two volumes are essentially factual accounts of the relations between a black 
minority and a white majority during an important transitional period in the lives of 
both. Donald deals with the adjustment problems of the post-Civil-War Negro freedman 
The Berndts are concerned with the aboriginal-white relations in contemporary 
\ustralia 

\lthough these two culture contact situations warrant comparisons in terms of 

npirical problems of health, education, and welfare, and in terms of intergroup atti 
tude patterns, the differences are basic. The problem in Australia concerns the assimila 

m of aborigines now outside the context of white society. In the post bellum South 
the problem was the reintegration at a new social level of a group whose role in white 
society had been prescribed for several hundred years 

Thus, the acculturation situation described by the Berndts frequently suggests 
comparisons with American Indian administration. A brief history of Australian ad 
ministrative policy is provided by Elkin in the Introduction. Next the Berndts state 
the historical conditions of culture contact in the state of South Australia. Then follows 
the main portion of the book, which deals with the circumstances of acculturation today 
n four communities, arranged along an implicitly folk-urban continuum, ranging from 
Ooldea, an “out back” missionary station with a flowing population of nomadic tribes 
men, to Adelaide, the state capital with 375,000 population, and a permanent “native 
quarter.” 

Presentation of data on each community is topical: people and their environment; 
the settlements; economics and employment; aboriginal and the law; sexual behavior; 
education; and “general adjustment.” The material is not always comparable. No 
analysis of the data is attempted and no theoretical formulations are employed. Field 
techniques and sampling are not described, and statistical information is generally 
lacking. 

Donald attempts a historical reconstruction of the “life conditions” of the Negro 
freedman throughout the entire South during the period 1860-80. Chapter headings 
follow standard sociological categories. Within each chapter a brief general statement 
is followed by the presentation of incidental material and a summary. Data were col 
lected from popular books, memoirs, and journals primarily and are presented in anec 
dotal form with a minimum of analysis and interpretation. Research has obviously 
been lengthy; references are ample and bibliography large. 

Still, the book is enigmatic. Although well written, it contains naive generalizations 
and “Jim Crowisms” unexpected from a Negro writer, i.e., “The life of the Negro freed 
man was rife with superstition, but this is always true of peoples occupying the lower 
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stages of culture.’’ The author makes no reference to the work of any other sociologist 
There is no critical evaluation of sources. 
While neither of these books is a definitive treatment, both are welcome additions 
to fields in which information is both scant and difficult to obtain. 
RoBERT HACKENBERG, Cornell University 


Race and Culture Relations. Paut A. F. WALTER, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1952. xi, 482 pp. $5.50. 


The best part of this text is the sixteen-chapter section which provides a summary 
of areas and peoples of the world. The material is historical and descriptive rather than 
analytical and would therefore be most helpful for those seeking a quick view of na 
tional and ethnic groups around the world. The section is less than adequate for an un 
derstanding of racial groups. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) The Frame of Reference, (2) Areas and 
Peoples, (3) Analysis of the Problem. A summary, review questions, and a list of sug 
gested readings are found at the end of each chapter. 

The first part, dealing with the frame of reference, will not be too helpful since, for 
the beginning student, the analysis of concepts will probably provide more confusior 
than enlightenment. The concepts “culture” and “acculturation” were especially 
poorly treated, with no adequate analysis of culture change in the discussion c‘ the ac 
culturation process. The most serious fault, however, is in the introductory chapter, 
where much space is devoted to the definition and analysis of the biological concept of 
race. The astute reader will discover how to read the word “race”’ in the chapters that 
follow, but with little help from the author who, having thus labored to define the term 
“‘race,’”’ never quite puts over the idea that the book has nothing to do with the defini 
tion he gives. 

The final section of the book is much better done than the first. The discussion re 
volves around ethnic (rather than race) relations, and there is a more straightforward, 
if thin and brief, treatment of the subject at hand. 


H. Kerry, University of Arizona 


PSYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


The Study of Culture at a Distance. MARGARET MEAD and RuopA METRAUX (eds.). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. x, 480 pp. $5.00. 


The Study of Culture at a Distance has the avowed intention of serving as a training 
manual “on interdisciplinary research practices as they apply particularly to the study 
of cultural character structure in cultures that are spatially or temporally inaccessible.” 
It presents various formulations of the concept of national (or, more generally, group) 
character and of the techniques for its observation in a series of theoretical and pro 
cedural essays by Mead, Metraux, Bateson, Gorer, Leites, Wolfenstein, and others; 
there is a section on group research practice, another on applications of national charac 
ter-studies, and the points made are illustrated in a thick package of exhibits ranging 
from verbatim interview transcripts to formal analyses of films, novels, plays, etc. Some 
of this material has been published before; much is new. Taken as a whole, it is an en- 
thusiastic potpourri of theory, case material, illuminating discussion of techniques of 
observation and first-stage analysis, and frank and useful advice on practical proce 
dures. 
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rhe title, however, is somewhat misleading. The subject is not really culiure but 
national character, and the familiar entities of descriptive ethnography and historiogra- 
phy have little place in it. The volume would not help a historian who wondered how 
to go about working out the Elizabethan English kinship system; there is nothing in it 
about how an anthropologist might analyze the educational system of an Iron Curtain 
country from various available documentary and informant sources; the organization 
of material culture information is scarcely mentioned. The subject, then, is national 
character at a distance (although this admittedly would make a clumsy title for a book) 
Methods of studying cultures are discussed only in the most general way. Furthermore 
even as regards national character, the emphasis lies much more heavily on broad as 
sumptions, on the one hand, and refinements of observation, on the other, than on pro 
cedures of systematic analysis and verification—in other words, on the sources of 
hypotheses rather than on the means of organizing the data to support, deny, or qualify 
them. National character as a generic type of phenomenon is consequently less per 
suasively presented than are notions about the national characters of particular nations 
One wonders whether the size (over 120 participants, in a period of six years) of this 
project may not have focused interest too much on the organization of the group and 
left too little opportunity for the questioning of the assumptions which held the group 
toge ther. 

Mead’s discussion of the essential arts of the field worker, and particularly her em- 
phasis on the importance of the “reconstructive imagination’ and of the intuitive 
grasp of what is happening in the field, are peculiarly valuable. The best evidence of 
the enduring need for the sensitive observer, whose characteristics she so well describes, 
lies in the case materials: the transcripts of interviews, samples of analysis of films, etc., 
which (in themselves fascinating to read) should make plain to even the most hardened 
objectivist that what is first perceived (and perhaps solely perceived) “iniuitively” can, 
once it is identified, located, and described, become as objective and reliable a datum 
as the dimensions of a potsherd or the course of a ritual. Probably not all research work- 
ers have an “ear” or an “eye” for characterological research; but those who do can 
demonstrate the existence of the empirical patterns they perceive. 

While the manual thus illuminates the processes of observation involved in national 
character studies and indicates that many sorts of materials available from distant (in 
time or space) cultures are amenable to characterological analysis (even though veri 
fication is difficult), it is disappointing (to this reviewer, at least) in its handling of two 
fundamental areas: the concept of national character itself, as a type of phenomenon; 
and the psychological principles invoked in its analysis. 

Mead, Gorer, and Bateson all discuss the concept of national character at some 
length. All three are apparently concerned over the criticism, raised in various quarters, 
that their use of the concept of national character begs the question of the distribution 
of what essentially is a type of personality structure among the population to which it 
is ascribed. Let us admit at the outset that quantification is not the sine qua non ot 
research, and that systematic sampling is not the only way of choosing and evaluating 
data; let us further concede that in studying national character at a distance, sampling 
and quantification would be difficult if not impossible to achieve. But even the questions, 
which sampling, quantification, and other devices are designed to solve, are denied in 
principle any applicability to national character (or even to cultural) studies. Thus 
Mead insists that statements about a culture apply to all members of the population 
except the outstandingly deviant case (e.g., “the one child in an entire tribe who refused 
to suck and yet was kept alive by the accident of a passing trader who taught the mother 
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to dip a bit of bark cloth in coconut milk”); and where there seem to be some who 
do and some who don’t, this seeming unconformity (e.g., Americans who “‘repudiate” 
success) really proves the rule, since the unconforming behavior articulates with the 
norm by being nonconformant rather than indifferent (the American who repudiates 
success is behaving differently from the tribesman who lives in a culture where “suc- 
cess” is not a matter of concern at all) (pp. 31-33). Gorer (to whom the “problem of 
establishing types” apparently occurred as an afterthought, at someore else’s sugges 
tion) disposes of the problem of the relationship between the normative statement and 
the actual distribution by comparing personalities to pots (for which types, apparently, 
are established by “aesthetic judgment”). Gorer also assumes that each series has on 
type (bimodal distributions, go away!) (pp. 60-62). The problem of establishing types 
is probably the methodological problem in the study of national character; and actually 
a good deal has been written on it, by test-and-measurement psychologists, by anthro- 
pologists in the culture and personality literature, and by clinicians concerned with 
defining clinical entities. But in this manual this central area is barely touched on, either 
in discussion or in the bibliography. Gorer also makes the flat statement: 


I work on the assumption that any individual who has passed his or her childhood and adolescence 
as a full participant of his culture is a typical representative of his culture and manifests its na 
tional character, whatever his or her individual characteristic attitudes, quirks, vicissitudes or 
occupation may be. This may appear paradoxical, since we are ail deeply and intimately aware 
of differences between individuais; but in the same way and at the same time, as people acquire 
their mother tongue, they acquire their national character [p. 80). 


This is not merely paradoxical; it begs a lot of questions. Bateson attempts to handle 
the problem of distribution with the formulation of end linkage, which is an application 
of the notions of the reversibility of the instincts and of the compromise-formation 
(Freud). It is asserted that cultures emphasize psychodynamic dimensions (e.g., 
dominance-submission, sadism-masochism, etc.) rather than unitary traits, and thus 
that even if one person is overtly dominant and the other overtly submissive in a so 
ciety emphasizing dominance-submission between social groups, each is also trained in 
the reverse tendency; therefore they have a common character! The extremes of hetero- 
geneity of a “melting pot” community like New York are handled by the assertion 
that in such communities there are “very clear tendencies toward glorying in hetero- 
geneity for its own sake’’—and this too apparently is enough to justify the assertion 
that there is a common character (p. 369). 

This sort of carefree handling of real problems, particularly out of place in a 
“manual,” is also to be found in the treatment of the psychodynamic assumptions, 
which consist in considerable part of more or less watered-down psychoanalysis. On 
page 72 we learn, “If the family consists of more than one adult of each sex, if the 
attitude of the parents is without intensity, if childish sexuality and verbal aggression 
are not treated as serious (or ‘wicked’), it would seem probable that the child will pass 
the Oedipus stage without severe conflicts.”’ I wonder. The “end-linkage” formulation 
has already been mentioned: “Where we are dealing with stable differentiation within 
a community, we are justified in ascribing common character to the members of that 
community, provided we take the precaution of describing that common character in 
terms of the motifs of relationship between the differentiated sections of the commu- 
nity” (p. 369). We assume, according to end-linkage, that in a society marked, for exam- 
ple, by a feudal lord-and-serf system, both lords and serfs have the same cultural 
character structure because both operate in a dominance-submission frame of reference. 
This seems to be twisting the tail of the dog pretty hard to make it bark. A lord of the 
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manor is likely to be differently organized, psychodynamically, from a serf, both in 
respect to their mutual relationship, and generally, even though each may have oppo 
site tendencies and even though each may be able to empathize some parts of the 
other’s role. Everyone in a given society has something in common, to be sure; and 
different character types and different role-groups do articulate; but why is it necessary 
to postulate a monolithic cultural character to explain it? 

The positive progress in the development of observational techniques for national 
character studies marked by this manual is most impressive. A more profound under 
standing of national character as a type of phenomenon, however, as well as more pre- 
cise descriptions of particular cases, requires a re-examination and empirical investiga 
tion of some of the concepts which have been so largely handled by assumption here 

ANTHONY F. C. WaLLaAce, University of Pennsylvania 


Shame and Guilt: A Psychoanalytic and a Cultural Study. GERHART Piers and MILTON 
B. SINGER. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1953. x, 86 pp. $3.25. 
This monograph consists of two separate essays: “Shame and Guilt: A Psycho- 


analytic Study” and “Shame Cultures and Guilt Cultures.” The author of the former 
essay is Gerhart Piers, M.D., a staff member of the Chicago Institute for Psycho 
analysis; the author of the latter, Milton B. Singer, Ph.D., a professor of Social Sc 

ences, The College of the University of Chicago. 

The first essay, by Piers, defines shame as failure to achieve standards or goals pre 
sented to the ego by the ego ideal, and guilt as the transgression of rules or boundaries 
set by the superego. He further stipulates that the unconscious irrational threat im 
plied in shame anxiety is abandonment whereas with guilt it is mutilation or castration 
his basic distinction is elaborated, and certain implications for personality develop- 
ment, psychopathology, and therapy are discussed. The implications of this view at 
the cultural level are very briefly discussed in two pages in which he reiterates 
Riesman’s point that Western culture is changing from a guilt to a shame orientation 

As is pointed out in the second essay by Singer, the above distinction differs from 
the one first advanced by Margaret Mead in Cooperation and Competition and current 
in anthropology for the last fifteen years. This distinction defines guilt cultures as those 
in which social controls are internalized and shame cultures as those where social 
controls depend largely upon external sanctions. Both Piers’ and Meads’ distinctions are 


‘ 


valid and useful. It is a matter of taste as to which the labels “shame” and “guilt” 
should be attached. Although Singer argues that anthropological usage is wrong be 
cause it does not correspond to psychoanalytic usage, it could be as cogently (and as 
fruitlessly) argued that Piers is wrong because his definitions do not correspond to an- 
thropological usage. It seems to me that neither discipline has a monopoly on the 
words “‘shame” and “guilt.’”” The important thing to note is that they are being used 
differently. Even though anthropologists may not want to refer to failure to live up to 
ego ideals as shame, this is nevertheless a very useful concept that has not been given 
attention at the cultural level. 

The second essay is more critical than creative. Singer, after having criticized 
anthropologists for their faulty use of “shame” and “guilt,’’ then proceeds to state that 
they are also wrong in assuming that most cultures of the world are shame cultures. 
In arguing this point, he seems to revert to the anthropological usage of the terms. It 
is not entirely clear, however, which definition he is using. Despite this confusion, 
Singer presents fairly convincing evidence that Western European culture is not unique 
in its emphasis on internalized control. The data which he uses most convincingly are 
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test results, both published and unpublished, obtained by the Indian Education Re excerpt 
search Project. most J: 
The two essays are interesting and worth reading, particularly by anyone interested scientif 


in the field of culture and personality. Pier’s essay, even though somewhat condensed Mo 

and technical, is especially stimulating. Th 

Joun W. M. Wuitine, Harvard University Fret of 

Understanding the Japanese Mind. JAMES CLARK Mooney. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1954. xviii, 252 pp. $3.50. 


posite 


free the 
This book, written by a former psychiatric consultant for the U. S. Army Medical Moreo\ 
Section of the recent Occupation of Japan, attempts a Herculean task of describing —, 
the “Japanese mind” within the small compass of 252 pages, virtually half of which — 
are consumed by direct quotations. The central theoretical problem, according to the — e 
statement on the jacket, concerns the thesis that the cultural goals of a given society —_- 
determine its method of psychotherapy. To anthropologists such a hypothesis should So 
not appear as a surprise, but the extent to which the book oversimplifies both the cul- fails t 
tural background and the psychology of people who are taken as illustrative cases will quota 
be seen as little short of incredible. Psychoanalysis in the West, we are told, is based sente 
upon respect for the individual and aims at the self-realization of the patient; whereas p. 8) 
in Japan, psychoanalysis assumes strict adherence to national ideology and aims to analy 
“‘re-sentence’’ the patient to a depersonalized, ‘‘cultural reformatory.’ ackn 
Throughout the book are evident two recurring themes which are sometimes stated and | 
as general:zations and sometimes as facts. One theme is that: ‘““The performance of all leadi 
Japanese people is virtually identical with the performance of a single Japanese indi- part 
vidual, and what can be said of the psychology of the individual can be said of the spite 
psychology of Japan.” This statement suggests a 1954 revival of the discredited “group expo 
mind” theories of several generations ago. To fortify this theme, Moloney states flatly | 
that the ethical code of ko, chu, giri, bushido, and the like “dissolves the ego boundaries supe 
of the Japanese persons” and hence “‘disindividualizes” them. He sees the temporal, nort 
physical, and social outlook of the Japanese as “having no beginning nor end” and emp 
being coeval ‘‘with heaven, earth, and the person of the emperor.” Disindividualization beh 
and coevality, he implies, are the complementary facets of the Japanese mind. mo 
The other basic theme is that the understanding of the Japanese psychoanalytic ars 
movement “should make more apparent what makes the Japanese ‘tick’ than any other 
single body of information.” This proposition, of course, presupposes a prior existence 
of a wealth of literature on the history, society, and culture of Japan—literature which 
Moloney freely exploits. Cla 
In nine brief chapters, the author cursorily reviews the cultural background, domi- 
nant child-training patterns, male and female characteristics, psychodynamics of hate 
dispersal, and identification processes of the Japanese. Though he twice visited Japan , 
in 1945 and again in 1949, Moloney presents virtually no new empirical material in this thi 
expository section of the book. = 
In the remaining six chapters, the psychoanalytic movements which began in the = 
early 1900’s or thereabouts, and the training, publications, and therapeutic goals of its pe 
adherents are sketched. Moloney indicates not only that Japanese practitioners are few di 
in number, but also that they have been insufficiently psychoanalyzed and improperly [ * 
trained. Moreover, he argues that the Japanese publications prove that the analysts th 


are “‘strait jacketed” by the dominant ethos and norms of Japanese culture. He quotes 
at length from these writings (as much as five pages at a time), but the selection of S 
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excerpts is concentrated on writings of the prewar, “militaristic” period, a time when 
nost Japanese social science literature by necessity revealed chauvinistic rather than 
scientific qualities. 

Moloney picturesquely concludes: 


The Japanese psychoanalyst, faced with the problem of curing a mentally ill person, must 
first of all diagnose him as “ill” because he does not adhere to the rigidly prescribed culture 
patterns I have outlined. The “cure” upon which the analyst then embarks constitutes the op 
posite of a cure by western standards. Instead of endeavoring, as do occidental psychoanalysts, to 
free the individual from his inner thongs, the Japanese analyst actually tightens those thongs 
Moreover, by the very fact of the analyst’s encouraging the patient to believe in the coevality 
concept, he forces him backward into the status of primitive mankind, where, as we have said, 
animism reigns. In essence, the effect is to encourage those regressive tendencies that lead the 
patient to revert to an embryonic state. The goals of western psychoanalysis are growth, matura 


tion, and expansiveness; the goals of Japanese psychoanalysis are the opposite. 


So concerned is he with the delineation of these broad differences, that Moloney 
fails to digest or to weigh his evidence carefully. The book is literally “padded” with 
quotations, many 


1f which could have been summarized and some of which misrepre 
sented the facts (e.g., the one describing the alleged uniformity of dress in Japan 


p. 8). The author’s limited face-to-face and intimate associations with Japanese psycho 


analysts are apparent. Only two Japanese practitioners are named in the book’s 
acknowledgment section. The sections purporting to describe child ®aining methods 
and male-female differences in personality dynamics appear to be superficial and mis 
leading. Japanese ethical codes (e.g., on, giri, ninjo, chu, gimu) which play an important 
part in Moloney’s definition of the “Japanese mind” seem to be poorly understood in 
spite of the availability of abundant literature including Ruth Benedict’s admirable 
exposition of these codes in her Chrysanthemum and the Sword 
rhe “Japanese mind” which Moloney claims to delineate is scarcely more than a 
superficial description of normative principles in popular Japanese culture. These 
norms constitute a consciously developed theory of human relations and are not an 
empirically derived set of generalizations. They prescribe ideal behavior, but the actual 
behavior and the thought processes of living Japanese do not necessarily follow this 
model. In sum, then, this book aspires to an inordinately difficult task, but lacks the 
arsenal of convincing facts and relevant information necessary for its accomplishment. 
Iwao IsHino, Ohio State University 


OTHER 
Class, Status and Power: A Reader in Social Stratification. RicHarp BENDIX and SEy- 
MOUR MARTIN Lipset (eds.). Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953. 725 pp. $6.00 


rhis reader consists of sixty selections—ten original articles prepared especially for 
this volume, the others reprinted from a variety of sources. The editors provide a 
compact and thoughtful introduction which traces some of the intellectual antecedents 
for the present study of social stratification and points up the central theoretical issues 
with a clarity and incisiveness that is rare in sociological literature. The book is then 
divided into parts. Part I on “Theories of Class Structure” presents selections running 
from Aristotle to Talcott Parsons; Parts II, III, and IV deal with research findings on 
the American system of social stratification, including “Status and Power Relations in 
American Society,” “Differential Class Behavior,” and “Social Mobility in the United 
States.” Part V contains materials on “Comparative Social Structures.” 
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Since the book is intended primarily as a text for sociological courses on social strati- 
fication, and since it would be patently impossible to do justice to the full range of rich 
material in a brief review, I shall restrict my comments to aspects which should be of 
most interest to anthropologists. These aspects are, in my judgment, threefold: (a) 
theoretical concepts and insights which could be helpful in the cross-cultural analysis 
of social stratification; (b) certain research findings on American society, especially 
those which provide additional materials for anthropologists interested in American 
culture patterns; and (c) some of the studies on comparative social structures. 

Most of the theoretical section is devoted to reprinted articles that are, or should be, 
familiar to anthropologists, but there are three papers which warrant special mention. 
The “Introduction” by the editors contains three analytical distinctions that would 
be interesting to explore cross-culturally. The first is the distinction between the “‘image 
of a society” which is idealized by Conservatives and the “image” that is held by 
Radicals. A second and closely related difference is between the Conservatives’ stress 
upon static studies, “persistence,” and the theory that a system of social stratification 
helps to maintain the stability of a society, and the Radicals’ stress upon dynamics, 
“change,” and the theory that a system of stratification contains “inherent strains” 
which contribute to its instability. Finally, a useful distinction is drawn between “‘pres- 
tige-hierarchies” and “power-relations.”’ Since these kinds of distinctions crystallized 
around differential responses to the process of industrialization in Western Culture, 
it would be difficult to say without much additional research how useful they would be 
in the analysis of social stratification in nonliterate societies. But it is evident that the 
concepts are useful in acculturation situations involving contact between the industrial- 
ized West and nonliterate cultures; they may be quite fruitful in analyzing the internal 
dynamics of other societies. 

Bendix and Lipset also provide a highly useful summary paper on Karl Marx’s 
theory of classes which goes a long way toward clearing up some of the popular mis- 
conceptions of what Marx had to say on the subject, as well as indicati.g the limitations 
of the theory. Had space permitted, a selection from V. Gordon Childe’s writing on the 
development of classes in ancient cultures would have been an instructive addition at 
this point. 

Talcott Parsons’ “Revised Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratifica- 
tion” is a greatly modified and expanded version of his 1940 paper on this subject. The 
new version reflects the recent developments in general theoretical treatment which 
Parsons and others have been working on in recent years and contains an expanded 
analysis of the American class system in terms of the theory. Although most anthro- 
pologists are likely to find the theoretical statement quite abstract for their research 
interests, both the theory and the analysis of American classes contain new ideas and 
relationships that are worthy of close attention. 

The main points at which the bodies of theory presented fail to provide anthropolo- 
gists with concepts and insights for the treatment of social stratification in non-Western 
societies might also be mentioned. There is perhaps too little recognition of the relevance 
of differences in cultural patterning for the problem of stratification in a society (a 
subject which Florence Kluckhohn, among others, has written about but whose papers 
do not appear in this volume). There is also little concerning the relationship of stratifi- 
cation to kinship systems, especially of the more elaborate types found in nonliterate 
societies, or to religious hierarchies, such as priesthoods, which loom large in the social 
rank systems of many societies studied by anthropologists. 

Several of the selections on American class behavior will appeal to anthropologists 
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interested in our own culture. I found the new papers by Batzell on ““Who’s Who in 
America and The Social Register” and by Wohl on “The Rags to Riches Story” most 
provocative in illuminating certain aspects of American culture. The reprinted Barber 
“Fashion in Women’s Clothes” is equally interesting. It was sur 
prising to find no selections from the many anthropologists who have written on Ameri- 
can class behavior: Margaret Mead, Geoffrey Gorer, Clyde Kluckhohn, James West, 
to mention only a few. Lloyd Warner—the anthropologist who has been most concerned 


and Lobel piece on 


vith American social stratification—is represented, but only by an article produced by 
Ruth Rosner Kornhauser on “The Warner Approach to Social Stratification.” This ar 
ticle is a careful summary of the Warnerian conceptual (five- or six-class ‘“‘layer-cake”’ 
model) and methodological (evaluated participation and index of status character 
istics) approach, plus a summary of the long, and well-known, record of criticisms that 
have been leveled against the approach since its inception. Let us hope that this com 
petent summary is the last of the series, because the tune is by now becoming monoto 
nous, and there is a growing conviction that had American sociologists spent a fraction 
of the time and energy they have devoted to Warnerian criticism to efforts in construct 
ng more adequate conceptual models, we would by now understand American social 
stratification far better than we do. 

rhe section on comparative social structures includes two selections on Russia (Alex 
Inkeles and Boris Brutzkus), one on France (Natalie Rogoff), one on Balkan society 

Dinko Tomasic), and one on China (Hsiao-tung Fei). These are a!l interesting, but 
it is notable that only one selection (the Fei article on “Peasantry and Gentry” in 
China) deals with social stratification in a non-European society. One would have 
thought, perhaps naively, that among the sixty articles there might have been room 
for at least one case treatment of social stratification in a nonliterate society—a Poly 

nesian or African case comes to mind as a possibility. This lack adds a provincial note 
to an otherwise sophisticated collection of readings. But the day is saved for the anthro- 
pologist by the final excellent article by Morris Watnick on ‘““The Appeal of Communism 
to the Peoples of Underdeveloped Areas.”” Watnick convincingly refutes the popular 
conception that communism spreads to these areas chiefly because it appeals to “land 

hungry” peasants, and points up the important role of the embittered intelligentsia 
who are educated to accept Western values and then given inferior positions within the 
colonial bureaucracy) in organizing and leading the communist movement in these 
areas. This theory strikes me as sound; it applies not only to colonial areas in Asia, but 
ilso to many other areas of the world in which anthropologists are studying the contacts 
between Western culture and non-Western societies. 

I missed a one-page listing of the authors with their current academic positions and 
institutional affiliations. A number of omissions and errors are also apparent in the 
editing of the book. For example, no references are given for two of the selections. 

Evon Z. Voct, Harvard University 


Economics and Economic Policy of Dual Societies as Exemplified by Indonesia. J. H 
Boeke. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953 
x, 324 pp. $4.50. 


Boeke’s latest book on Indonesian economy represents a ‘revised and enlarged 
version” of two earlier studies: The Structure of the Netherlands Indian Economy (1942) 
and The Evolution of the Netherlands Indies Economy (1946). The revision is designed 
to bring the previous books up to date, particularly with respect to the policies and 
practices of the Indonesian Republic. More importantly, the revision attempts a 
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generalized statement of “‘dualistic economic theory,” with the Indonesian data ad- 
duced as illustrative of principles applicable also elsewhere 

-art I, the section of the book that will be of primary interest to anthropologists, 
consists of eighteen chapters arranged in three subsections: “The Economic Char- 
acteristics and Elements of an Eastern Society,” “Economic Contact between thx 
Dualistic Groups,” and “Vital Indonesian Questions.” The seven chapters of Part II, 
“Dualistic Economic Policy,” describe governmental practices with respect to the 
“‘westernized”’ sector of the Indonesian economy. 

Two related themes of theoretical significance inform Boeke’s treatment of “pri 
capitalistic” economic organization and the development of a “dualistic”? economic 
system. The first theme is a familiar one: the relativity of “standard” economic theory 
and its inapplicability to primitive and peasant societies. The second theme is presente: 
as a corollary of the first: there is a special “economic theory” applicable to the inter 
penetration of village and capitalistic economies. 

The first theme needs little salesmanship for the anthropological market. There is, 
however, a very important problem in the discussion of “primitive economics” that 
Boeke misses, despite his insistence that the assumptions underlying standard economic 
theory simply do not hold for peasant or village-centered societies. That problem is 
the applicability of the terms “economic” and various ‘economic categories” (land 
labor, industry, market, income, etc.) to societies lacking any clearly differentiate: 
sector of activities or organizations that are governed by some sort of monetary-market 
mechanism. This query applies to all the literature on “primitive economics,” where th 
definition of the “economic” either is avoided altogether or is confined to physical pro 
duction. There are conceptual difficulties in treating even physical goods as “economic” 
elements in primitive or peasant societies, in view of the way in which their production 
and distribution are closely linked to other functions and activities. These difficulties 
become virtual impossibilities with reference to services, since the determination of 
which human activities are “productive” in the economic sense and which not is im- 
possible without the operational test of evaluation by a market mechanism. It is thus 
not a matter of disciplinary partisanship to maintain that Boeke’s attempt at an “eco 
nomic theory of Communal Eastern Society” was foredoomed from the beginning. What 
is required for the analysis is a generalized theory of social structure employing concepts 

10re appropriate to the phenomena than those provided by economic theory. 

The development of the second theme—the features of the interrelations betweer 
traditional forms of activity and Western styles of economic organization—falls heir 
to some of the difficulties inherent in the attempt to talk about “village economics.” 
Here, however, the conceptual and theoretical problems are less severe, for the ‘“‘capital- 
istic’ sector of the structure does permit the use of concepts appropriate to it. The cen- 
tral theoretical concern here is that of “acculturation,” called by that or some more 
currently fashionable name. But the author, apparently unaware of the massive literatur 
in this field, concentrates on a kind of descriptive taxonomy of intermediate (or ‘“dual- 
istic”) economic forms and problems, to the neglect of the really more interesting ques- 
tions: the forms, sequences, and rates of change. That traditional social structures pre 
sent various degrees of resistance to Western economic penetration, and that the im 
ported organization undergoes some degree of transitional modification, are proposi 
tions that are well documented. That traditional structures have been eventually sub- 
verted with remarkable uniformity is less often commented on, but is perhaps the more 
theoretically challenging fact. It is interesting to note that Boeke recognizes the in- 
stability of the dualistic system chiefly in one respect: the demographic imbalance re- 
sulting from partial modernization. 
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In a way it is unfortunate that Boeke attempted to broaden the appeal and signifi 
cance of his Indonesian economic studies, which are valuable, by trying for more general 
theory. Neither the intrinsic evidence of his exposition nor the extrinsic evidence of 
literature cited confirms his qualifications for the task. On the question of citations, a 
further critical comment must be made. Not only does the author not relate his theo 
retical discussions to the most significant works, but his scholarly apparatus is primitive 
in the extreme. Authors are cited on specific points without reference to titles, to say 
nothing of time and place of publication. Perhaps Boeke or the publisher is convinced 
that this sort of information clutters the page to the distress of the general reader 
rhe latter is not likely to pick up this book, and the scholarly audience can only be 
unnerved by the difficulty of checking or pursuing sources 

The critical comments made here are not intended to discourage buying or reading 
this book, for it is valuable not only as a source of important information, but also 
prec isely because it prompts the reader to theoretical thought 


WILBERT E. Moore, Princeton University 


Art in the Ice Age, Spanish Levant Art, Arctic Art. JOHANNES MARINGER and HANs 
GrEorG BAND! (in execution of a plan by Huco Osermater). Trans. by R. ALLEN 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 167 pp., 216 figs. $12.50. 


As a conscientious labor of devotion, honoring the memory of the late Hugo Ober- 
maier, this work by two of his disciples makes for an attractive volume and a touching 
tribute to the eminent prehistorian. Apart from this consideration, however, it has little 
distinction and, with the exception of the chapter on Arctic Art by Hans-Georg Bandi, 
is rather disappointing. Its shortcomings—some of which will be pointed out later in 
this review—are those which will concern not only the specialist but also the general 
reader to whom, in fact, the book is addressed. ' 

The intention of Maringer and Bandi was, in effect, to wiite the book which 
Obermaier began for the Holbein-Verlag (just before his death in 1946) but had not 
carried beyond the stage of “provisional selection of pictorial documents.” The authors, 
in compiling the text out of Obermaier’s lectures and publications, have even sought 
to use “his very words whenever possible,” in administering “‘the spiritual legacy of the 
deceased.’’ But they have also been willing to go further, adding finds made since his 
death and discussing new possibilities of interpretation based on such discoveries. 

rhe content is organized under three main headings. The principal portion, written 
by Maringer, is devoted to “Art of the Ice Age,” by which is meant Upper Paleolithic 
of the Franco-Cantabrian style, although not restricted to Western Europe. Actually 
and this is the greatest virtue of this portion of the book—it includes ample material 
from Central Europe, Russia and Siberia, in addition to the already well-known centers 
in France and Spain. In two shorter sections, Bandi discusses the art of the Spanish 
Levant and the “Arctic” group. Each of the major areas is treated according to orderly 
subdivisions which present the history of discoveries, principal sites, subject matter, 
style, significance and meaning, origins and date 

Bandi’s chapter on “Arctic Art” is by far the most interesting contribution of the 
book in that it presents material which is all but unknown to nonspecialists. His recapit 
ulation is modest, stating in clear terms the history of these discoveries and appraising 
the problems raised by finds in Scandinavia and Northern Russia. He first distinguishes 
between the “Arctic Art” and that of the Scandinavian Bronze Age, showing lagging 
Upper Paleolithic character of the former which he places somewhere between the end 
of the sixth to the beginning of the second millennium B.C. Instead of deriving this art 
from Western Europe (the view held by A. W. Brégger), he offers a reasonable hypoth- 
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esis favoring sources in “an eastern Late Upper Paleolithic’ center, perhaps in Russia. 
The evidence of the meander patterns of Mezine and the presence of similar motifs 
in Northern Norway provide one of his main clues for this theory. It is in the discussion 
of Levant Art that we again find the disciple justifiably probing beyond the limits of 
the master’s work. Where Obermaier had held to an Upper Paleolithic origin of the rock 
shelter art of Eastern Spain, Bandi leans toward the belief that while “the roots... 
must be sought in the Upper Paleolithic . . . , its full development may have occurred 
during the Mesolithic.” 

Throughout the book, fundamental observations concerning the cultures as judged 
from the art—as well as interpretations of the art itself/—are variously thwarted and 
invalidated by the authors’ use of fallacious critical premises. Naturalism (which is 
alternatively and indiscriminately called “realism’’) is axiomatically identified with 
qualitative superiority and merit; abstraction, with defective understanding, deteriora- 
tion of skill and degeneration of style. (In this the authors do not stand alone, for the 
fault is common enough in the literature of prehistoric art, but it is no less erroneous 
for its frequency.) From this unfortunate orientation, rooted in outmoded neoclassical 
theory, the standards and achievements of classical antiquity used to be extolled and 
the nonnaturalistic styles (such as Byzantine, Romanesque, and Primitive) derogated. 
The authors blithely speak of “lofty realism,” “noble modeling,” “laws of composition,” 
and “rules of animal drawing” in this art. They would give the laurels for “perfection” 
to those works which they believe to manifest the “closest approach to nature” (p. 30) 
But it has become a commonplace of criticism and scholarship of our half century that 
new or different modes of thought and expression underlie the various forms of schema- 
tization and abstraction; that these deserve investigation and appraisal. The one-sided 
and antiquated critical principles employed in this book result in prejudicial interpre- 
tations of the art and—far more serious—of the cultures. Thus, while the treatment of 
the Aurignacian female figurines is generous both in length and enthusiasm—even if 
expressed in limited and naive terms—other representations of the human figure are 
dismissed as “few and insignificant.’”’ They are said to “consist merely in caricature 
drawings in which human and animal traits are mingled, and might just as well repre- 
sent hunters in disguise as individuals with bizarre magic masks and strange ceremonial 
costumes” (pp. 34-36). But these very peculiarities of form and subject matter of the 
latter works are of radical pertinence and the dismissal incredible. What, after all, 
could be more relevant—for the art and the culture—than the nature and meaning of 
the “caricatures,”’ the “‘disguised’’ hunters, masks, ceremonials, magic, and hybrid 
creatures? 

Discouraging as it may be to witness the slight to these aspects of prehistoric art 
and life, it is even more so when we witness that the book abounds in gratuitous refer- 
ences to “individual masters,” “masterpieces,” and “schools” (“real schools where 
lessons in drawing and painting were imparted’”—p. 107). The authors seem really 
convinced that the animal reliefs of Le Roc-de-Sers and those of Mouthiers were exe- 
cuted “by the same artist” or at least “under his direction and supervision”’; similarly, 
that the reliefs of Reverdit and those of Cap Blanc may be “by the same master or. . . 
of the same school” (p. 86). Again, they write carelessly of “narrative” representations, 
but since we do not know that the works in question show any event—they may, rather, 
depict ritualistic juxtapositions—they can only be called by such a term as “scenic.” 
This is no pedantic matter for the concept of narrative illustration would be of more 
than casual interest for the history of man. One ought to think twice before drawing the 
conclusion that we have actually identified a “reproduction of a hunting tragedy” (p. 
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83), or “lament for the dead’”’ (Fig. 58). In any case, the spear thrower from Mas 
d’Azil, with a chamois carved at one end (Fig. 38) is obviously not a “‘narrative compo 
sition’’ (p. 46), and it is a useless guess to call it a “humorous invention.”’ The introduc 

tion of the term “minor arts,” for the nonmural works, projects into prehistory a uni 

versally regretted distinction which now exists in the literature of historical art. It is 
misleading and unnecessary since we have a better term in art mobilier which, after all, 
Obermaier himself used. 

The discussion of origins and motivation of this art is not less discolored. Space 
would not permit an extended refutation of the argument in the book that the animal 
drawings of the cave walls develop out of the haphazard scratches of bears’ claws 
Certainly it is going much too far to say that these scratchings “awakened and released 
the artistic instinct that slumbered in Aurignacian man” (pp. 92~—95). For one thing such 
a view would inexplicably exclude the beautiful tools (such as the splendid Solutrean 
laurel-leaf) from the realm of the aesthetic. Obviously their manufacture entails th 
very essence of formal conception, if not sculptural form, style, and control. For an- 
other, it would ignore any hypothesis of a long antecedent development of “art’’ in 
perishable materials prior to the Aurignacian period. The presence of coloring matter 
showing actual use, found in Mousterian stations—and cited by the authors (p. 92) 
is a valuable indication which we cannot afford to forget when we turn to the extant 
Aurignacian beginnings. Finally, the theory of bear-scratch origins and inspiration for 
cave art would fail to account either technically or formally for the wide discrepancy 
between the linear and “‘flat conception” of the early art, and the very “plastic” achieve 
ments of contemporary Aurignacian portable sculptures. 

Maringer tells us that, for the small sculptures, the Magdalenian “brings with it 
complete stylization of the female portrait” (p. 32) and cites examples from Véstonice, 
as well as Malta in Siberia, to illustrate his point. So far as I know the original students 
of these recent finds consider them to be Aurignacian! Thus Kurt Absolom reports his 
discoveries at Véstonice (Illustrated London News |Mar. 28, 1936], p. 544), and so also, 
Alfred Salmony attributes the birdlike sculptures from Malta (J/lustrated London News 
[Mar. 17, 1934], p. 32) to the Aurignacian period. 

Although the authors of Ari in the Ice Age discuss the familiar theory of hunting 
magic motivation of the mural art, oddly enough nothing is said of the possible meaning 
of the small human figure sculptures. More distressing, however, is the cavalier account 
of the carvings on weapons and implements, said to have been used ‘“‘mostly as decora- 
tions.”’ Could the notion of “minor arts” have fogged the perception of the authors to 
the extent of ignoring the pregnant possibilities of essential meanings in the themes 
which accompany these precious objects? In some instances they do seem unaware of 
or indifferent to—published authoritative suggestions and, instead, improvise flimsy 
“artistic” theories. Thus the broken and incomplete animal sculptures from Moravia 
are called ‘‘unsuccessful attempts,” “discards,” and even “exercises in modeling or 
models for works in a tougher, nobler material” (pp. 38-39). Kurt Absolom had con- 
sidered reasons for proposing (loc. cit.) that these same figures provide “evidence of 
the practice of magic.” 

What appears to be an attractive and rich presentation, in terms of the illustrations 
in this book, upon closer inspection proves to be an unhappy mixture. The photographic 
illustrations are very successful and, for the most part, excellent. However, numerous 
photographs show single sculptured figures or objects, which have been cut out and 
printed against the white page; these silhouettes falsify the appearance of the works 
(cf. Figs. 19-20, 25-27, 33, etc.). On the other hand, many of the reproductions repeat 
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old and inaccurate drawings, made under diflicult conditions, which could not, then, 
be helped. These are largely insensitive and poor; they ought to be used as little as 
possible except when supplemented by actual photographs. Compare, for instance, the 
drawings and photographs reproduced on p. 50, where the crudity and poverty of the 
copies prove the case better than any words. On p. 111 you will see that the copy may 
help us to “read” the photograph but how completely misleading would be the copy 
alone. In the chapter on Levant Art there is a regrettably low proportion of photo- 
graphs as compared with the gay but unreliable reproductions of copies. 

Harry Boser, Harvard University 


Notes and Queries on Ant’ ». Sixth Edition, revised and rewritten by a Com- 
mittee of the Royal / gical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1951. xii, 403 pp. 28s. 


The first edition of Notes and Queries on Anthropology, subtitled “For the use of 
travellers and residents in uncivilized lands,” was prepared by a committee appointed 
by the British Association for the Advancement of Science and was published in 1874. 
Subsequent editions were published in 1892, 1899, 1912, and 1929. Plans for the Sixth 
Edition were initiated by the British Association in 1936, but the death of members of 
the committee and the outbreak of World War II resulted in a delay in its preparation. 
In 1949, the work of completien and publication was transferred to the Royal Anthro 
pological Institute, which will be responsible for all future editions. 

The committees and authors who have produced the various editions of Notes and 
Queries form a roster of the most distinguished British anthropologists, and this fact 
is clearly registered in the volumes, which have been carefully compiled to provide 
useful guides for field work. The authors of the latest edition state that the book is 
“intended to be a handy aide-mémoire to the trained anthropologist doing field work, 
and also to stimulate accurate observation and the recording of information thus ob- 
tained by anyone in contact with peoples and cultures hitherto imperfectly described” 
(p. 27). Emphasis is placed explicitly upon observation and description, rather than 
upon theory and interpretation, but the value of theory as a stimulus to relevant ob- 
servation is clearly recognized. Actually the book is a good deal more than a guide to 
field work; it also contains brief but illuminating summaries of our anthropological 
knowledge which in some sections approach the coverage contained in first-rate text- 
books. 

The American anthropological reader will find the book heavily weighted on the so- 
cial anthropological and ethnological side of field work, a fact which undoubtedly re- 
flects certain trends in british anthropology. Physical anthropology (including sections 
on anthropometric techniques and blood-group tests) is disposed of in 24 pages, “field 
antiquities” (i.e., archeology) in 10 pages, while 194 pages are given over to social an- 
thropology and 122 pages to material culture. While the materials on physical anthro- 
pology and archeology are generally sound, they are certainly much too brief for the 
professional students in these fields. It is evident that the volume will be of greatest 
use to the observer with social anthropological or ethnological interests who might 
have time on the side to collect some physical anthropological and archeological data. 

The social anthropology and material culture sections provide a kind of compre- 
hensive check list, covering all phases of these aspects of a culture, which is aimed 
at permitting an observer to collect the greatest possible range of materials as well as 
providing him definitions and brief summaries of existing knowledge. The social an- 
thropology section opens with an interesting and competent discussion of field methods 
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which provide the field observer with many practical and scientific suggestions on how 
to proceed with his work. Noles and Queries places heavy emphasis upon “direct ob 

servation supplemented by immediate interrogation” and takes a dim view of the util- 
ity of questionnaires in anthropology. There is likewise little mention of the subtk 
psychological problems involved in initiating and maintaining an interview relation 

ship with an informant. This lack is balanced, however, by a sound discussion of sam 

pling procedures and by a lucid treatment (pp. 50-55 and 79-84) of the genealogical 
method as a technique for studying kinship systems. To the best of my knowledge, 
this is the only full, published account of the genealogical technique in the recent an 

thropological literature, and it should be carefully studied by all field workers inter 
ested in collecting data on kinship systems. At a few points in this section and else 
where one feels that the book has not done justice to ethnographic areas that have not 
been studied customarily by the British anthropologists. For example, the bald stat 

ment (p. 31) that investigators for the most part will not find it practicable to live as 
the natives do would not hold for many anthropologists who have lived as natives with 
tribes and communities of the New World. The idea that it is necessary for the observer 
to establish a household with native servants in his employment (p. 41) will also strike 
some American anthropologists as being a bit out of focus for certain research situations 
such as the North American Indian field. 

The succeeding chapters on social structure, life cycle, economics, ritual and belief, 
knowledge and tradition, and language constitute some of the most coherent sets of 
questions, the best definitions and concepts, and most illuminating sketches of current 
information I have read in the recent literature in anthropology. The authors are to be 
congratulated especially for the sections on social structure (which is of course an area 
of inquiry for which British anthropology has become noted) and on ritual and belief 
(a chapter which should become required reading in courses on primitive religion) 
[here are some important differences in terminology from American usages which 
should be noted. In this connection, it is surprising to find no references to Murdock’s 
Social Structure (1949) either in these sections or in the bibliography, but it is prob 
able that this edition had gone to press by the time Murdock’s book appeared. 

The high standards are, for the most part, maintained in Part III on “Material 
Culture’”’ where I found the sections on basketry, spinning and weaving, art forms, and 
music particularly rich and detailed with some excellent diagrams. Pottery is treated 
in a perfunctory manner, and dancing (considering its importance in the cultures of 
the world) is passed over lightly. A number of useful suggestions on photography, col 
lecting specimens, preserving bones, and making paper squeezes are added in the ap 
pendixes. More careful editing could have improved the book list at the end: Kroeber’s 
Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America is listed incorrectly; Eggan, not 
Redfield, is the editor of Social Anthropology of North American Tribes; there are n 
titles from South America on the regional list 

Comparisons with Murdock et al., Outline of Cultural Materials (which is the closest 
American equivalent), and with the earlier editions of Noles and Queries are useful to 
point up the problems of coverage, uses, and limitations. It is evident that the present 
Notes and Queries has on the one hand focused upon a narrower range of anthropologi 
cal phenomena as compared to its earlier editions and to the Outline of Cultural M ate 
rials but has on the other hand gained enormously in penetration, precision, and theo 
retical sophistication within this more restricted range 

The earlier Notes and Queries (especially if one goes back to the 1892 edition) and 


more particularly the Outline of Cultural Materials have great breadth of coverags 
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which is lacking in the volume under review. Some of these gaps are astonishing. For 
example, there is virtually nothing on culture contact and change, diffusion, nativistic 
movements, etc. These aspects of modern field situations are not only difficult to avoid 
in a well-rounded study, but their exclusion appears to eliminate one of the most fruit- 
ful areas for the study of cultural dynamics and change. The whole stress upon static 
unchanging structures in native cultures is undoubtedly the most disturbing aspect 
of the book. Also, there is no mention of culture-personality questions, possible use of 
projective tests, or even any categories for describing the personality characteristics 
of the native peoples. Alfred Kinsey and Clellan S. Ford will be disappointed to dis- 
cover that there is no mention of the customary techniques and procedures for sexual 
intercourse. There are no satisfactory categories or questions for investigating the vari- 
ous levels of cultural patterning which interest American anthropologists. 

But within the more restricted range of social structure, religion, and some aspects 
of material culture, Notes and Queries provides a depth of theoretical interest, a sense 
of relatedness of the phenomena, and a precision in questions and concepts that is neces- 
sarily lacking in the briefer Outline of Cultural Materials, which is of course intended pri- 
marily as a set of categories for processing data into the HRAF files but is also used as 
a field manual by many anthropologists. A more fundamental problem which has not 
yet been solved entirely satisfactorily by either Notes and Queries or the HRAF is 
that of developing universal categories for cross-cultural comparisons that do not de- 
pend basically upon categorization of experience growing out of our own Western cul- 
ture. It is common knowledge that we have made most progress along these lines in 
linguistics and in kinship, but when one moves to other areas, such as religion or value 
systems or implicit culture, our work in the development of satisfactory cross-cultural 
categories still lies ahead of us. 

However, the next time I go into the field I shall take copies of both Notes and Quer- 
ies and the Outline of Cultural Materials with me as handy, supplementary aides- 
mémoire. 


Evon Z. Voct, Harvard University 


The Struggle for Africa. VERNON BARTLETT. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. 
ix, 246 pp. $3.95. 


A well-known British journalist, a former Member of Parliament and League of 
Nations official, Vernon Bartlett has written a popular book on present-day trends in 
various African territories. Most of the work is devoted to those areas in southern and 
eastern Africa where permanent European settlement has led to interracial tensions and 
te growth of African nationalism. The immediate background to these events is out- 
lined in some detail in readable and interesting fashion. Less than a third of the book 
deals with West Africa and those territories under French, Belgian, and Portuguese 
control. 

The work is intended for the average reader, uninformed about recent developments 
and unfamiliar with the rich variety of African ways, European colonial policies and 
their emergent blends in the “struggle for Africa.”” Repeatedly Bartlett warns us that 
“this is not a book for the specialist,” and the -eviewer for a technical journal must 
heed such warning. Here then, is an interesting journalistic account, a kind of British 
preview of John Gunther’s still to come Inside Africa. 

Nevertheless the anthropologist is bound to notice that obsolete and erroneous 
notions of the nature of culture will dog the best intentioned observer’s view of a new 
and alien cultural scene. 
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The first chapter is called “Continent without History,” and this idea recurs 
throughout. For Bartlett, “Africa bears practically no traces of an indigenous civiliza 
tion” (p. 3). Here and there, in discussing particular territories and tribes we hear of 
“impressive monarchies,”’ the 36 Baganda kings and the growing research efforts in 
West Africa to record the continent’s past (pp. 146, 177, 217, 239), but the dominant 
tone is set early in the book where a long quotation from a former Kenya governor 
about the “‘primitive’’ conditions encountered by the Europeans is projected to the 
whole continent and becomes a bench mark to measure current advances. Bartlett 
apparently identifies history and civilization with written records and stone monu 
ments. Such identification will make him underestimate African or any other people’s 
creativity, their ability to assimilate rapid technological innovation, and their readi 
ness for self-government. Various tribal or regional groups are reported to be “very in 
telligent.’’ Cannibalism, nakedness, intertribal strife, and ceremonial attachment to 
cattle are all carefully and frequently restated, but no serious mention is made of com 
plex sociopolitical structures like Ashanti or Barotse or of pre-European urban centers 
like Ibadan. The West African-Congo shift to male agriculture and its implications for 
surplus production are dismissed as “they [the women] have emancipated themselves 
sufficiently to persuade their menfolk . . . to do some of the agricultural work” (p. 109 
The Hamitic hypothesis is accepted throughout. 

Such slighting of the cultural background has repercussions on one’s view of con 
temporary political developments. Although Bartlett obviously strives for objectivity 
n reporting African and European attitudes on current questions, he reports only two 
interviews with Africans for the whole continent (Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of 
the Gold Coast and Mr. Tom M’botela, of Kenya) and none for the Union of South 
Africa. This is not to imply that Bartlett ignored African opinion: he has read their 
newspapers and is familiar with their aspirations. But he does not visit with them 

Bartlett speculates about the rate at which “readiness” for self-government is 
achieved and what the factors for it may be, and ends his book, a troubled man report 
ing on a struggle for a continent which has only begun and which he fears may be bitter 
and chaotic. One wonders if more modern awareness of the nature of human and thus 
African culture, its capacity for change and creation, and its built-in “‘readiness for self 
government” potential, would not have modified the author’s estimate of Africa’s 
future. 

Joun V. Murra, Vassar College 


lfrica: A Study in Tropical Development. L. DupLEY Stamp. New York: John Wiley & 


Sons, Inc., 1953. vii, 568 pp., illus. $8.50. 


Professor Stamp’s study of Africa is not only a useful scientific work which attempts 
to analyze and explain the relationship of geographical factors to the many diverse 
problems of Africa today but is also a useful source book which reviews and brings 
together the recent geographical and geological investigations that have been conducted 
in Africa. 

The book is divided into three sections: Part 1, The African Continent; Part 2, The 
Countries and Regions of Africa; Part 3, Africa Today. In the first section Stamp is 
concerned with problems related to the African continent as a whole. In compact 
summaries he presents the history, climate and water problems, soils, diseases and 
other plagues, vegetation, transportation and relief of Africa, as well as a brief sec 
tion of the African peoples and their ways of life. With the exception of the chapter on 
the people of Africa, which shows the effect of too much simplification and condensa 
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tion, one is presented with readable, illuminating and up-to-date summaries of es 
sential factors for the understanding of Africa today. Particularly noteworthy is the 
chapter on soils, in which Stamp presents a penetrating analysis of African soils and 
the effects of mechanical cultivators, clearance by burning and soil erosion. Empha- 
sized in all of Part i are the inseparable interrelationships of climate, soil, vegetation 
and agricuitural systems. This section should be of interest not only to Africanists but 
to all scientists interested in tropical areas. 

In Part 2, The Countries and Regions of Africa, Stamp has divided Africa into 
eleven districts, differentiating the regions mainly according to geographical, rather 
than political or other criteria. The history, physical background, population density, 
and natural and political divisions of each region are described. Stress is also placed 
on the new development schemes and colonial policy operative in each region. The 
data presented about the various peoples inhabiting the regions are meager. Because 
of the broad scope of the study, which includes all of Africa, Stamp is limited to brief 
discussions of each of the regions and countries. The limitations of space are partially 
overcome for certain areas by weighting the section in favor of the regions below thx 
Sahara, particularly West Africa and South Africa. 

Stamp has concentrated in his third section, Africa Today, a discussion of the 
problems of Africa, past, present and future, with special emphasis on economic de- 
velopment. It is regrettable that the interesting and valuable evaluation oi the influ 
ence of geographical and geological factors on the development of the eleven geographi- 
cal regions was not extended and summarized in the final section on the problems of the 
whole of Africa. 

It is Stamp’s aim throughout the whole of the book to consider the geographical 
background of Africa as an environment for human activity, and for the most part 
he succeeds admirably. Nevertheless one may question the tendency toward some- 
thing akin to geographical determinism which crops up in certain sections of the 
book. Although it has long been recognized that geographical factors and social organi 
zation are closely interrelated, one suspects that their functional dependence is more 
complex than Stamp has stated. 

The special attention given to economic factors in this volume and the analysis of 
the various developmental projects in Africa will provide useful information for the 
evaluation of projected schemes. As a whole, Stamp’s survey of Africa, which is so well 
illustrated with maps and diagrams, should prove to be a valuable source book for all 
those interested in Africa and its future development. 

WILLIAM B. Scuwas, Haverford College 


The Design of Social Research. Russet L. Acxorr. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. x, 420 pp., 6 figs., 12 tables. $7.50. 


Sooner or later anthropology will have to come to terms with empirical method- 
ology, if it is only to learn of its existence and attempt its limited application to certain 
kinds of anthropological problems. More important reasons include the fact that 
anthropologists, if they are to regard themselves as members of the social science fra- 


ternity, will be advised to include empirical approaches in their educational training 
as a matter of routine. The present book offers an introduction to “methodologically 
designed experiments and research”’; that is, research which is planned in accordance 
with an idealized model of procedure involving control and prediction based on statis- 
tical operations. This is not simply a social statistics text, but rather a general introduc- 
tion to empirical methodology which includes statistics along with the logic and theory 
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ff research, and some comments on the public dimension of social investigation. There 
is no question that the majority of anthropological problems preclude design and 
planning of the degree of rigor outlined in this book; but there is also no question that 
the majority of anthropological research undertakings could benefit from more at- 
tention to the need for greater conceptual precision and utilization of statistical tests 
nificance of generalizations. (See Spaulding’s review of Ford, AMERICAN ANTHRO 
]}:588-91). Ackoff’s book is not the best of its kind, but it is one of 
the best, and anthropologists can consult it with profit 

Joun W. Bennett, The Ohio State Universit 


poLocist 55 [1953 


Van and Modern Society: Conflict and Choice in the Industrial Era. KARL DE SCHWEIN 
ITZ, JR., KENNETH W. THompson, with Paut K. Hatt. New York: Henry Holt 


and Co., 1953. xii, 849 pp. $5.25 


Readings texts are virtually an innovation of the postwar period of large enroll 
ments and larger and growing bibliographies. Texts of the old-fashioned style, which 
organized and collated the material for the instructor and the student, are passing out 
of style; the instructor now chooses his own organization and assigns the students to 
one of the numerous compilations of the better reading in the field. The present volume 
sa readings text designed for the newer “integrated social science’? programs which 
are coming into prominence at many universities, replacing, at the elementary level, 
the older compartmentalized introductory this-and-that courses. These books all look 
somewhat alike; Benedict’s statements on culture patterns must now be reprinted in at 
least a dozen volumes of this and similar type. One can be cavalier about the young 
compilers who get their names in large type on the title page, while the “greats’’ are 
relegated to the table of contents in 6 point—but the fact is that these books are really 
nost useful and convenient. The present volume is going to need revision, but anthro- 
pologists or anyone else can learn a great deal about the demographic, social, economic, 
ideological, and political bases of modern society by browsing through its well-chosen 
pages 


Joun W. Bennett, The Ohio State University 


The Political System: An Inquiry into the State of Political Science. Davin Easton. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. xiii, 330 pp. $4.00 


\ teacher of political science who is more in touch with the other social sciences 
than would be common in Britain seeks to define the area of his subject as a part of 
that general field. He is conscious of the same difficulty that anthropologists have felt 

: differentiating the political from other aspects of authority, and rejects current defi 
nitions in terms of power. His own proposition is that the political field is that of “the 
iuthoritative allocation of values’; it is explained that “values” here equals ‘‘things 
valued,” though in other sections of the book the word has its more usual meaning of 
estimations of worth. 

There is a rewarding examination of the popular concept of equilibrium, which 
points out that if it is to be more than a metaphor it must depend on quantitative 
measurements such as are not available at present and could be made, if at all, only by 
a diversion of resources from the fruitful study of qualitative data. The idea of consti 
tutional equilibrium, meaning not a point of rest but a distribution of power such that 
no one group can use its power without inhibition, is recognized as valuable, though, as 
Easton points out, the assumption that this is the necessary condition of freedom is 
not an axiom but a proposition that needs to be tested. 

L. P. Marr, London School of Economics and Political Science 
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Nationalism and Social Communication. KARL W. Deutscu. New York: The Tech- 
nology Press of The Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1953. viii, 292 pp. $5.00. 


Political Community at the International Level: Problems of Definition and Measurement. 
Kart W. Devutscu. Introduction by RicHarp C. Snyper. (“Organization Behav- 
ior Section, Foreign Policy Analysis Project, Foreign Policy Analysis Series,’’ 2.) 
Princeton: Princeton University, 1953. v, 71 pp. 


The interdisciplinary appeal of communications research theory among the social 
sciences, attested for anthropology by reports of discussion at the Wenner-Gren Inter- 
national Symposium, presumably reflects a healthy concern with methodological prob- 
lems, as well as an element of dissatisfaction with current conceptual formulations. 
Deutsch’s study will be profitable for anthropologists interested in this approach, since 
a communications system frame of reference constitutes the basis for the author’s multi- 
disciplinary attack on problems of nationalism. As the title suggests, Nationalism and 
Social Communication is primarily a contribution to political theory, but the analysis 
of processes in the development of nationalism is recommended also to students of 
acculturation and culture change. 

Revolting against the predominantly descriptive and empirical orientation of poli- 
tical science, Deutsch proposes an examination of nationalism with an emphasis on 
theory, concepts with operational meaning, and the use of quantitative data. To achieve 
this aim, he draws upon concepts developed in various social science disciplines which 
take account of the differential clustering of geographic, linguistic, social, cultural, and 
economic phenomena; these concepts share common features which make it possible to 
replace them by more general notions derived from communications theory. 

The development of nationalism is viewed as a function of the effectiveness (‘‘com- 
plementarity”’) of social communication, which may be assessed through a series of 
tests integrating the methods and data of social psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology with political science, history, and economics. Anthropologists will note with 
interest the key role of the concept of culture here; indeed, the nature of the inter- 
relationship between society and community (culture) is at the heart of the problem of 
nationality for Deutsch. 

In what is perhaps the most important chapter of the book, Deutsch advances a 
theory of national assimilation and differentiation, and proceeds to make initial em- 
pirical tests of the hypothesis. The nature of the argument may be summarized roughly 
as follows: in modern society, processes of industrialization and urbanization,- with 
increasing literacy and mass communication, lead to the social mobilization of a popu- 
lation; by means of the data and methods of economic history, population theory, and 
statistics, important elements in the population may be identified, their mobilization 
trends analyzed, and the probability of national conflict gauged. A simplified model, 
based upon linguistic assimilation and developed with quantitative data, shows the 
possibilities of the scheme through an examination of social mobilization and assimila- 
tion in Finland, Bohemia, India, and Scotland. 

With more adequate data, the study of assimilation-differentiation processes may 
be based upon rates of change, and predictions of “if—then” form become possible. A 
mathematical model representing this situation (developed with the aid of Robert M. 
Solow) is provided in an appendix. 


Although the study is frankly programmatic in character, the concern with rigorous 
concept development and the testing of hypotheses mark a contribution of merit. In- 
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cidentally, in view of the emphasis on communications theory, it should be noted that 
the research is not an investigation of the dimensions of communication; rather, the 
theory provides a general frame of reference in terms of which problems of traditional 
concern to political science are reformulated and clarified. 

Reservations as to the adequacy of the scheme, for the reviewer, center principally 
on the role of value elements and motivational factors. Deutsch attempts to deal with 
values in two ways: (1) they are “built into” the concept of culture, and consequently 
into “community,” the significant communication aspect of culture; (2) values enter as 
separate “qualitative” variables influencing rates of mobilization and assimilation 
Motivation is accorded scant recognition, though it is possible that a discussion of 
pathological potentials in the control process of communications systems is intended to 
introduce considerations of this type. At best, it may be argued that values and motiva 
tion can be “‘taken account”’ of —it is clear that they are not incorporated systematically 
into the theoretical framework as basic reference points 

he limitations of the communications frame of reference in this context entail con 
sequences at a more concrete level of analysis. From this point of view, the failure of 
Deutsch to undertake a discussion of ideological elements in nationalism becomes highly 
significant. Another example is the tendency to underestimate the role of values in 
processes of change. Thus, in evaluating the relative opportunities for channeling and 
controlling nationalism, Deutsch suggests that values, as compared with other vari 
ables, are most receptive to manipulation. But accessibility should not be contused with 
receptivity—the experience of anthropologists has repeatedly pointed to the persistence 
strength of values and value-orientations and to the difficulty of inducing change in 
these areas, particularly when implicit culture is involved 

For this reviewer, the book was stimulating but deceptively easy reading. Deutsch’s 
argument is at times difficult to follow and to reduce to precise statement, despite his 
interest in systematic procedure 

There are an index, bibliography, and four appendixes containing basic statistica! 
materials and computation procedures for the illustrative cases discussed in the text 

The pamphlet Political Community at the International Level: Problems of Definition 
and Measurement is addressed primarily to the political scientist. The basic theoretical 
framework is provided by communications theory, and there is the same concern with 
the development of concepts capable of being dealt with operationally. The relationship 


between political integration and interaction constitutes the central problem, and a num 


ber of dimensions of integration potentially capable of measurement are proposed as 


a basis for further research. Deutsch feels that research designed in accordance with 
these specifications would make possible assessment of the over-all potentialities for 
political integration in a given area. 


Harry W. BAsEHART, Harvard University 


The Itinerant Ivory Tower: Scientific and Literary Essays. G. E. Hutcuinson. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. xi, 261 pp., 1 plate, 6 illus. $4.00. 


his collection of Hutchinson’s literary and scientific essays consists primarily of his 
“Marginalia” articles that appeared in the American Scientist between 1945 and 1952. 
Some deletions, corrections, and additions have been made to the originals. Four essays 
were printed in four other journals. One essay has not been printed previously. Hutchin- 
son, Sterling Professor of Zoology at Yale, has an avowed interest (p. viii) in showing 
“that contemporary science can be extremely beautiful though often very exasperating, 
and at times tremendous fun.” 
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The variety of subject matter is great, including, for example, the atom, the bio- 
sphere, and caste in bees. This review is concentrated mainly on the articles directly 
pertinent to anthropologists as specialists, aithough anthropologists would profit from 
many of the articles. 

An essay entitled “Kroeber on Culture and Huntington on Heredity and Environ- 
ment” discusses whether “spasmodic bursts” in cultural growth may be infradispersed 
(or more regular than expectable in a random distribution) or superdispersed (mor 
concentrated than expectable). Hutchinson points up the need for more investigation 
Also. he indicates (p. 77) that the concept of saturation tends to direct one’s attentio1 
primarily to phenomena where a cultural form rests on previous advances and is mor 
complex (i.e., where progressive cumulation occurs). In general, this essay demonstrates 
both the worth of Kroeber’s concepts and the need for a more formal apparatus with 
which to investigate them further. 

In separate essays Hutchinson reviews Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and thi 
Sword and Mead’s Male and Female. In “In Memoriam—D’Arcy Wentworth Thomp 
son (1860-1948),” usingafhompsen’s idea that related organic forms can often be com 
pared by means of co-ordinate transformations, Hutchinson shows one can transforn 
the skull outline of Pithecanthropus robustus in norma lateralis to Pekinensis “by im 
posing almost uniform curvatures on each element oi the rectangular grid, and into 
Homo sapiens . . . by increasing the systematic variation in the curvatures toward the 
vertex and toward the face 


” 


(p. 181). He states (p. 182) “that if curvatures of sig 
opposite to those of [his figure] be imposed on the P. robustus diagram, a form with at 
enormous mandible will result, reminiscent of Meganthropus and Gigantopithecus. li 
every case of this sort a structure has been harmoniously changed as a whole, but n 
dynamic explanation of the process can yet be given.” 

“The Importance of Ornithology” attempts to present ornithological analogies t 
the findings of psychoanalysis and to the culturally conditioned sex behavior of indi 
vidual human males. Hutchinson suggests (p. 63) that integrating avian behavior for 
8,000 species of birds might result in a set of alternative patterns not at all unlike th 
set for Homo sapiens that the cultura! anthropologists study. He suggests the analogies 
are due to the limited but effective cultural transmission in birds. I am troubled by his 
selecting a set of alternative behavior patterns from one species (man) and looking for 
analogies in a set derived from 8,000 species 

In summary, I found “beauty” and “fun” in reading the book. I also found pe 
plexity and humility, for I lack Hutchinson’s vast erudition. Nonetheless, I highly 
recommend the book. It illustrates how properly combined humanistic and scientific 
interests may produce admirable results. [t possesses originality and a successfu 
inclusion of both scientific and ethical considerations. 


Harvey C. Moore, The American Universit 


Astrology and Alchemy: Two Fossil Sciences. MARK GRAUBARD. New York: Philosophi 
cal Library, 1953. xi, 382 pp., 21 figs. $5.00. 


The thesis of this book is simple: astrology and alchemy should be regarded, not as 
human follies, but as fossil sciences. Graubard does not treat them with stereotyped 
notions, arrogance, or smug hindsight. He regards them as sincere and brilliant under 
takings on the part of men to elucidate the natural world about them. The fact that 
their theories failed to withstand the inroads of new times does not mean that they wer¢ 
the products of either befuddled or avaricious men. True, they were foredoomed to 
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éxtinction; but if we regard them as fossils we can study them, as we would biological 
fossils, without anger or contempt. 

The first part of this volume analytically describes the history of astrology from its 
beginnings in Babylonia to its foundering on the rocks of modern astronomy. Astrology 
came charging into Greece despite the opposition of the pagan religion but later lost 
adherence among the learned in the face of Christian opposition and apathy. There 
vas a great upsurge after the Revival of Learning, despite opposition by the Church, 
then at the height of its power. The second decline took place in the seventeenth cen 
tury, but not for the same reasons as in the fourth; for there was no opposition—only 
the sheer neglect fostered by an absorption with newly won, scientific hypotheses 
Incidentally, Graubard wisely regards popular belief in astrology as having a different 
history 
rhe second part traces the progress and vicissitudes of alchemy. Arising out of the 
of matter, it 
attained its first flowering in Alexandria. Then, due to the neglect occasioned by Chris- 


fusion of the practical knowledge of Egypt and the Greek philoso] 


tian faith, it declined. It re-flowered with the Revival of Learning. At that time it was 
1arked by an effort to transmute metals. This was replaced by a speculative and mysti 
cal trend involving, among other things, a search for the elixir. This trend was ther 


replaced by iatro-chemistry. Alchemy disappeared with the rise of modern chemistry 
nd its new approaches 

Astrology and Alchemy is what one might in social science call a functional study of 
the role of the cultural matrix in scientific endeavor. The anthropologist interested it 
the history of science, the role of supernaturalism, and the influence of cultural com 


puls ves, will find it a scholarly analysis—and a brave one, for it is not always possible 


to examine discarded theories without being accus« 
tenets 


WituitaAM A. Lessa, University of California (Los Angeles 


Science and the Social Order. BERNARD BARBER. Foreword by Ropert K. MERTON. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952. xxiii, 288 pp. $4.50 


It is heartening to see that, while Merton has termed this book a pioneering effort 
at examining the nexus between science and social! structure by means of a conceptual 
framework that has been proved effective in other branches of sociology, it has all the 


arks of mature probing and reflection. The author writes about the social influences 


the evolution of science, the place of science in liberal and authoritarian society, 
the social organization of science, etc. He devotes three cl apters to the scientist in the 
\merican university, industry and business, and government, and another to the role 
f the individual and society in scientific discovery. As for values, he asks what char 
acterizes that type of socie ty which is “ideal” for prom ting high-level scientific activ 
ty and advance and decides it is rationality, utilitarianism, universalism, individualism, 


and progress and amelioration. To the extent that cultural values and social structures 


conform to these themes they provide the most favorable conditions for science and its 
progress. Of interest is Barber’s discussion of the social consequences and social re 
sponsibilities of science. The final chapter is devoted espec ially to the social sciences, 
which are treated as equal to the natural ones but lagging in development. After reading 
this book one wonders how long the sociology of science will continue to remain a field 
so neglected that it is principally discussed by a handful of men in the natural sciences. 

WittiaM A. Lessa, University of California (Los Angeles 
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Paths of Loneliness: The Individual Isolated in Modern Society. MARGARET MAry 
Woop. New York: Columbia University Press, 1953. x, 250 pp. $3.75. 


Solitude and Privacy: A Study of Social Isolation, Its Causes and Therapy. Pavi 
Harmos. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. xvii, 181 pp. $4.75. 


Both of these works on loneliness deal almost entirely with the problem in contem 
porary societies, but with different emphasis. Wood is concerned with the specific 
situations that make for isolation and loneliness (men without work, people without 
spouses or families, men in high and lonely office, victims of disease, criminals, exiles, 
the young and the old) and with reactions to isolation (the far-wanderer, the lonely 
egotist, the authoritarian escapist, the person who displaces aggression, and the creative 
isolate). Her work is a readable source of materials, though it is neither theoretically 
systematic nor broadly cross-cultural in perspective. Halmos’ book is more general in 
its treatment, although his theoretical approach does not seem promising. Impressed 
by the prevalence of loneliness and isolation in modern times, he attributes it to the 
destructive overlay of cultural forms upon spontaneous biologically-based group par 
ticipation. There is a special treatment of factors in the post-Industrial age leading to 
isolation, after which the author considers possible reform and therapy, with special 
stress on community therapy. The “‘proof” for the general argument consists of quota- 
tions and historical illustrations. With the exception of historical treatment, this work, 
also, lacks cross-cultural perspective. The problem has been one of primary interest 
to students of complex societies; perhaps there should be more anthropological atten 
tion to the conditions under which social isolation does, or does not, occur in primitive 
societies. 


ANSELM StrAuss, U'niversily of Chicago 


On the Oregon Trail: Robert Stuart’s Journey of Discovery. KENNETH A. SPAULDING 
ed.). Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. xiii, 192 pp., 8 plates, 1 map 


3.75. 

Robert Stuart and party left Fort Astoria, Oregon Territory, on June 29, 1812» 
traveling up the Columbia River by canoe, from the Walla Walla River to McCoy 
Creek on horseback, largely by foot from McCoy Creek to the Sweetwater River, the 
North Platte River, the Platte River, and the Oto Village near the juncture of the Elk- 
horn and Platte rivers, and then by canoe down the Platte and Missouri rivers to 
St. Louis where they arrived on April 30, 1813. Their ten-month journey showed the 
practicality of the general route of the Oregon trail and, as a matter of ethnohistorical 
interest, brought them into contact with a number of Indian tribes along the route. 

The two documents written by Stuart, the “Journal” which he maintained en route 
and the “Travelling Menwranda” which he wrote after the completion of his journey, 
contain references to nearly forty Indian tribes. In general, these references are brief, 
but he presents relatively more ethnographic data on the Columbia River tribes. In 
context, however, even the briefest citation can be of great importance to the ethno- 
historian. 

Washington Irving made use of the ““Travelling Memoranda,” and for that reason 
the publication of this book is of some significance to literary history. This publication 
of the “Travelling Memoranda” alone, however, is not as useful to the ethnohistorian 
as Philip Ashton Rollins’ The Discovery of the Oregon Trail: Robert Stuart’s Narratives 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), which contains the “Journal” as well as 
virtually all of the closely similar ““Travelling Memoranda,” and includes valuable notes 
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by Rollins and other supplementary material. It is odd that the present editor does not 
make more explicit reference in his introduction to this earlier and apparently more 
definitive work. 

Joun M. Roserts, The University of Nebraska 


Winter. CORNELIUS OsGoop. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. Inc., 1953. 255 pp.$3.75 


The author spent the winter of 1928-29 at Great Bear Lake where he planned to 
study the culture of the Great Bear Lake Indians, a northern Athabascan band who 
maintained a winter fishery there. As he now states frankly, the anthropological results 
of this undertaking were negligible. The Indians were sullen and nonco-operative, and 
language difficulties presented an almost impassable barrier to ethnographic research 
But it is not anthropology that he is writing about in this book; rather it is the story of 
a young man’s first winter in the North. Although 25 years have passed, his impressions 
of the stillness, the solitude, and the cold are still vivid. In spite of its lack of anthro 
pological content this book will interest professional anthropologists for two reasons: 
first, because its author has become a well-known Yale professor and an authority on 
the northern Athabascans; and second, because his frank portrayal of his first field 
trip points up the need for some practical training for young graduate students before 
they are sent alone into the field. 


RoBert McKENNAN, Dartmouth College 
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This Issue, and Others 
(Continued from page ii) 

Michael D. Coe, formerly a Mayanist, spent two years on Formosa, which 
will be the subject of his Harvard dissertation. 

Robert Pehrson began field work in Lapland while still an undergraduate 
at Chicago; he is now a Ford Foundation Fellow in Baluchistan. His present 
article is the second annual Prize Paper award of the Central States Anthro- 
pological Society; funds for its publication therefore come from the CSAS 
treasury. 

Robert Armstrong’s article is something of a departure for the ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST; at least in this generation we have not published much text mate- 
rial, even in free translation. The drawings in this article (and the chart in 
Pehrson’s) were done by George Talbot, a graduate student at Chicago who, 
between visits to the Blackfoot, does this sort of thing for our authors. 


Readers will note that our section on Technical Notes, inaugurated in the 
February issue, now has an editor—William S. Laughlin. With Marie Worm- 
ington editing our series on museums—the second in that series will appear in 


February—we can look forward to a flow of interesting new material. 
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A stimulating new text... 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN 


An Introduction to Anthropology 
by Miscua ‘TIriey 


“It covers all the branches of contemporary anthropology admi 
rably, is particularly up-to-date in physical anthropology and in the 
section on fossil hominids where changes usually take place faster 
than textbook publishers can keep up with them (I refer to the Pilt 
down case!) ... I think Titiev is to be congratulated on this new 


anthropology text.” Gordon W. Hewes, University of Colorado 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY New York {7 


THE LAW OF PRIMITIVE MAN 


A Study in Comparative Legal Dynamics 
By E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


N rR. Hoeser first develops a working definition of the fundamental rights and 
‘ duties which can be called—and are treated as—law among primitive peoples; 
and discusses the principles and methods of anthropological field work in this area. 
The heart of his book is devoted to the primitive law-ways of five distinctive societies: 
the Eskimo; the Ifugao of Northern Luzon in the Philippine Islands; the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Cheyenne Indians of the Western Plains of the United States; the 
Trobriand Islanders of the Southwest Pacific; and the Ashanti of West Africa. Deal- 
ing with each of these societies in turn, Mr. Hoebel describes the dynamics of legal 
conflict and the methods of settlement as these are revealed in human behavior in a 
host of real cases. In conclusion Mr. Hoebel discusses the general nature, functions, 
and evolution of the law in the light of the evidence given by primitive folk-ways. 
Coming early in December, $5.50 
Through your bookstore, or order from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 FRANCIS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Have you considered the SOUTHWEST ISSUE 


for classroom use? 


Professor Lauriston Sharp writes from Cornell: 
“We like the Southwest Issue of the American Anthropologist so much we want 


to use it in our basic seminar.” 


It should indeed provide a valuable text 


* on an important culture area 
¢ for insight into the anthropological approach 


Available: 
. by mail $2.00 per copy 
or 


. to bookstores at textbook discount 


Send Check or Money Order to 
WILLIAM S. GODFREY, JR., Executive Secretary 
Logan Museum, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music on RECORDS 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an 
unusual selection of the music of over 200 cultures; recorded on 
location by native orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by extensive notes by famcus collectors 
and recognized authorities. .. . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for children, 
ANTHOLOGIES OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTER- 
NATIONAL and SCIENCE series. 


The FOLKWAYS LITERATURE series includes outstanding 
authors and poets such as James Joyce reading their own works. 


Many of the issues are original recordings on HIGH FIDELITY— 
40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for 
quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46 St.. NYC 36, N.Y. 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Books 


McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD. An Introduction 
to General Anthropology 


By E. ApaMson HoEBeEL, University of Utah. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology. 543 pages, $6.00. 


Eclectic rather than doctrinaire, this important text covers the entire field 
of anthropology—physical, archeological, and cultural. Writing in a clear 
and vivid style, the author introduces the beginning student to the sweep- 
ing panorama of anthropological findings by means of selected illustra- 
tions presented in a systematic and meaningful framework. The author 
indicates at every point why anthropologists are concerned with the particu- 
lar data. Especially significant are the chapters on Law, Government. and 
War. The numerous illustrations are a feature of the book. 


READINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


By E. Apamson Hoeset, Jesse D. Jennincs, and R. Sirs, Uni- 
versity of Utah. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 
In press. 


This selection of 50 articles by well-known anthropologists is primarily and 
specifically keyed to Man in the Primitive W orld, by Hoebel, but may be used 
as a supplementary reference with any text. New materials, not available 
when the text was written, are included in essentially their original form so 
that the student can satisfy his desire for details and also have a broader, 


first hand acquaintance with the works of leading authorities. 


INNOVATION. The Basis of Cultural Change 


By H. G. Barnett, The University of Oregon. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology. 462 pages, $6.50. 


A significant work of original scholarship and a major contribution to the 
subject of social change, this new volume sets forth general principles per- 
taining to the backgrounds, characteristics, and reactions to innovation. The 
characteristics are described in psychological terms; under backgrounds fall 
analyses of auspicious social settings and the motivations of innovators; re- 
actions are discussed in terms of categories of individuals who are predis- 
posed to accept new ideas. 


Send for 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. copies on 
approval 


330 West 42nd Street 7 New York 36, N.Y. 
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SANE To members of the A.A.A. only, until April 1, 1955, 


By arrangement between the Association and the fol- 
BOOKS 


Academic Reprints, Chicago, Columbia, Free Press, Grove, International Uni- 
versities, Johns Hopkins, Kentucky, Museum of New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Princeton, Stanford 
List Me 
Price Postp: 
Adair—The Navajo and Pueblo Silversmit 5 5 $3.75 
Bartolome de las Casas—Tears of the Indian 4,9 
3endix and Lipset—Class, Status and Power 
Benedict—Zuni Mythology (2 vols.) 
Berndt—From Black to White in Whit 
Canada only) 
Bettelheim—Symbolic Wounds 
Boas—Materials for the Study of Inheritance in Man 10.00 
Cohen—Reason and Nature 6.00 
Eggan—Social Organization of the We estern Pueblos 6.00 
Ehrich, ed.—Relative Chronologies in Old World Archeology 
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Easton, Davip, The Political System: An In 
guiry into the State of Political Science, re 
viewed by L. P. Mair, 1159 

EBERHARD, WOLFRAM, Conquerors and Rulers 
Social Forces in Medieval China, reviewed by 
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Jonn M., review of Verwanischap, 
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Ethnographie der Belu in Zentral Timor, by 


B. A. G. Vroklage, reviewed by Cora Du 
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Problem of 
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132; review of The Northern Nilo-Hamites, 
by G. W. B. Huntingford, The Central 
Nilo-Hamites, by Pamela Gulliver and P. H 
Gulliver, The Southern Nilo-Hamites, by 
G. W. BE. Huntingford, The Tswana, by 
I. Schapera, The Southern Sotho, by V.G. J 
Sheddick, The Ila-Tonga Peoples of North 
Western Rhodesia, by M. A 
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‘the Plateau Area of Northern Ni 
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Faunal and Archeological Researches in Yucatan 


Caves, by Robert T. Hatt and Harvey I 
Fisher, Dave A. Langebartel, George Brain 
erd, reviewed by Erik K. Reed, 320 


Fer, Hstao-tunc, China’s Geniry: Essays in 
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FENTON, WILLIAM N., with analysis of Iroquois 
Eagle Dance and Songs by Gertrude Pro 
kosch Kurath, The Jroguois Eagle Dance: An 
Offshoot of the Calumet Dance, reviewed by 
Anthony F. C. Wallace, 1116 

FeRDON, Epwin, Jr., Tonala, Mexico: An Ar 
cheological Survey, reviewed by J. Charles 
Kelley, 920 

FERM, VERGILIUS, ed., The Americen Church of 
the Protestant Heritage, reviewed by Gerhard 
E. Lenski, 331 

Fermented Drinks in Mexico, by J. S. Slotkin, 
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Feudal Order: A Study of the Origins and De- 
velopment of English Feudal Society, by 
Marion Gibbs, reviewed by Wilson D. 
Wallis, 300 

Frecp, THomas P.; see Sanders, Irwin T 

Field Archaeology, by R. J. C. Atkinson, re 
viewed by John B. Rinaldo, 522 

Field Notes on Indonesia: South Celebes, 1949 
50, by Raymond Kennedy, reviewed by Fay 
Cooper Cole, 1124 

Firrti, RAYMOND, “Social Anthropology” in re 
view of Anthropology Today: An Encyclo 
bedic Inventory, by A. L. Kroeber and others 
and An Appraisal of Anthropology Today, ed. 


Sol T Loren C. Eiseley, Irving Rouse, 
Car! F. Voegelin, 488 
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Folk Tales from Korea, collected and trans. by 
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For the Dean: Essays in Anthropology in Honor 
of Byron Cummings on His Eighty-Ninth 
Birthday, September 20, 1950, ed. Erik K. 
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For Wendell Clark Bennett, by Eugene David 
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FORCHHEIMER, PauL, The Category of Person in 
Language, reviewed by Stanley Newman, 926 

Forp, James A., Spaulding’s Review of Ford 
(I), 109; The Type Concept Revisited, 42; 
Surface Survey of the Virti Valley, Peru. 2 
Culiural Dating of Prehistoric Sites in Viru 
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Valley, Peru, reviewed by Alfred Kidder, 
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Forp, JAMES ALFRED and GorRDON R. WILLEy, 
Surface Survey of the Virti Valley, Peru. 1 
Vir Valley: Backgrounds and Problems, re 
viewed by Alfred Kidder, II, 135 

Formation des Grands Domaines au Mexique: 
Terre et Société aux XVI*@—-X Siécles, La, 
by Francois Chevalier, reviewed by Ralph L 
Beals, 131 

Fortes, M., Social Anthropology at Cambridge 
since 1900: An Inaugural Lecture, reviewed 
by Douglas L. Oliver, 897 

Fortuyn, A. B. DROOGLEEVER, Age, Stature 
and Wei 
by Mildred Trotter, 52( 

Foster, GEORGE M.., review of Chacaltianguis: 
Comunidad Rural en ia Ribera del Papalo 
apan, by Fernando Camara Barbachano, 
313; review of Tuarascan Folk Religion: 
Analysis of Economic, Social, and Religiou 


Inieractions, by Pedro Carrasco, 131 
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Four Centuries of European Jewelry, by Ernke 
Bradford, reviewed by Harvey C. Moore, 913 

Frrep, Jacos, Picture Testing: An Aid to 
Ethnological Field Work, 95 

Frrep, Morton H., Fabric of Chinese Societ 
reviewed by Francis L. K. Hsu, 515 

From Black to White in South Australia, by 
Ronald and Catherine Berndt, reviewed by 
Robert Hackenberg, 1141 

Further Documentation of “Stone Piling” dur 
ing the Plateau Vision Quest, by Warren W 
Caldwell and Roy L. Carlson, 441 


Gallinazo Group, Viru Valley, Peru, The, by 
Wendell C. Bennett, 
Kidder, II, 135 

GALTON, Francis, Hereditary Genius: An In 
quiry into Its Laws and ( 

viewed by J. N. Spuhler, 315 

GARFIELD, VIOLA E., review of Indian Legends 
of the Pacific Northwest, by Ella E. Clark, 924 

GARVIN, Pavt I 
Theory of Language, by Louis Hjelmsley 
trans. Francis J. Whitfield, 925; review of 
The Structure and Development of Russian, b) 
W. K. Matthews, 1135 

Gates of the Dream, The, by Geza Roheim, re 
viewed by David M. Schneider, 299 

Gatherers and Farmers in the Greater South 
west: A Problem in Classification, by Paul 
Kirchhoff (529), with comments by Ralph L. 
Beals (551), Carl O. Sauer (553), A. L 
Kroeber (556) 

Gayton, A. H., review of The Origins of Art, by 
Gene Weltfish, 333 
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GOLDFRANK, EstuHer S., Comment on: Inter 

cultural Relations in the Greater Southwest 
Ruth Underhill, 658 

WALTER R., review of Tuman 
Relations: Concet 1m 
Sociel Science, by Hugh Cabot and 
Kahl, 297 

Gonick, MO.uuie R.; see Barker, Roger G 

Wittiam J., review of Theory of 
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Hatt, GupMUND, review of Siudier i Jernal 
derens Gardssamfund, 522; review of Vda 
Under Jirndldern, by Berta Stjernquist, 525 

Hatt, Paut K., Backgrounds of Human Fer 
lility in Puerto Rico: A Sociological Survey, 
reviewed by Frederick P. Thieme, 134; see 
also De Schweinitz, Karl, Jr. 

Hatr, Ropert T. and Harvey I. Fisuer. 
Dave A. LANGEBARTEL, GEORGE BRAINERD, 
Faunal and Archeological Researches in Y uca 
tan Caves, reviewed by Erik K. Reed, 320 

Haury, Emi W., comment in Symposium 
Time Depths of America Linguistic Group 
ings, 372; Selected Bibliocraphy [on the 
Southwest], 728 

Haury, Emi W. and Jutio Cesar CUBILLOs, 
Investigaciones Arqueologicas en la Sabana de 
Bogoté, Colombia (Cultura Chibcha), reviewed 
by Donald Collier, 922 

Havicuurst, Rosert J.; see Eells, Kenneth 

HAWKES, CuRisTopHER, Archeological Theor) 
and Method: Some Suggestions from the 
Old World, 155 


HEINICKE, CurisTopu, comp., Bibliography on 


Personality and Social Development of the 


Child, reviewed by George D. Spindler, 928 

HeizeEr, Rospert F., review of Archeology in the 
Field, by O. G. S. Crawford, 321 

HeIzER, ROBERT F. and SHERBURNE F. Cook, 
Comments on the Piltdown Remains, 92 

HENCKEN, HuGu, review of Danish Antiquities, 
Vol. IV. The Late Bronze Age, by H. C 
Broholm, 321 

HENDERSON, 
Robert W. 

HENRY, JULES, review of The African Mind in 
Health and Disease: A Study in Ethnopsy 
chiatry, by J. C. Carothers, 929 

Henry, WitiriaM E., Trukese T.A.T.’s, 889 

Hereditary Genius: An Inquiry into Its Laws 
and Consequences, by Francis Galton, re 
viewed by J. N. Spuhler, 315 

Herrick, Vircit E.; see Eells, Kenneth 

Hewes, Gorpon W., review of The Sacred 
Pipe: Black Elk’s Account of the Seven Rites 
of the Oglala Sioux, by Joseph Epes Brown, 
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HEYERDAHL, THoR, American Indians in the 
Pacific: The Theory behind the Kon Tiki Ex- 
pedition, reviewed by Ralph Linton, 122 

Hitt, W. W., Comment on: Intercultural Rela- 
tions in the Greater Southwest, by Ruth 
Underhill, 657 

Hindu Woman, The, by Margaret Cormack, 
and I Follow After: An Autobiography, by 
Lakshmibai Tilak, trans. E. Josephine 
Inkster, reviewed by Victor Barnouw, 931 

Hirscu, Davin I., Glottochronology and Es- 
kimo and Eskimo-Aleut Prehistory, 825 

Histoire et Coutumes des Bamums, comp. under 
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direction the Sultan Njoya, trans. Pasteur 
Henri Martin, Robert A 
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